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proud to present the names of 


our associates and to extend 


to them its appreciation of 
their full cooperation in our 


sales and service program: 


SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH COMPANY 
CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 

F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 

BERRY MACHINE COMPANY 

ACME STEEL COMPANY 
MARRESFORD MACHINE COMPANY 
W. O. HICKOK MFG. COMPANY 
JOHN J. PLEGER COMPANY 
NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 

SIEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC 
FALLKILL MACHINE COMPANY INC 


CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY 


E. DOYLE OMPANY 
THE LINDBLADH CORPORATION 
GITZENDANNER MULLER COMPANY 
OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
POTDEVIN MACHINE OMPANY 
STA-WARM ELECTRIC OMPANY 
STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 
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E. C. FULLER CO. is happy to 
extend its congratulations to B&BP in an 
association of 25 years as the only, and the 
outstanding publication in its field. It has 
enjoyed its affiliation with B&BP as an ad- 
vertiser and business associate over that 
period of years, and predicts a continuance 
of that association for many, many more. 


So, too, are we proud of our associa- 
tion with and representation of many of 
the leading manufacturers of equipment 
for this industry. The records speak for 
themselves in that the list includes both 
long-established titans and modest new- 
comers who have found it to their advan- 
tage to utilize the sales and distribution 
facilities of our company. As in the past, 
so in the future will we endeavor to rep- 
resent only qualified products whose merit 
has been proven by long service. 


Long Jranding 


C. FULLER COMPANY 


28 Reade Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-7140 
720 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Harrison 7-1699 


Books up to 9” (trim size an be sewn “two-up” on With the Smyth No. 18 the needle blocks are adiust 


R “ > j | ,e j n ~ ale! | | 
the Smyth No. 18 Booksewing Machine, thus doubling able in multiples of °/1g of an inch so that they may 
production on any run that can be set up in this way elm oLox ti ilelal-10 ME loMmolaeelililele(oh(-Mmin-mm Told 
Ii it-W olgelole(-laneel olla mol Mir Mirela el tome] iteh Fiat in extremely important point in sewing two-up. Set 
bindery ite) akelate lies a much wider inge oF WOrK tale we iS Qt a minimun relate! relaeleltionitela of = a en 
Mma ) I -4~ evefni 

this means a more flexib servi ) with the largest signatures, can be maintained up 
potential customers. All Teles within: the gelato |—mame) to 75 signatures per minute. Oya toh i-t ae oltiit-saia 
3 x 3'% inches to 101% x 18 inches can be handled : 

2 es to 102 x 18 inches can be handled describing this machine in greater detail will be sent 


on this one machine. to you on request 


Sold by 


E.C. FULLER CO. 


28 Reade St. 
Chicago... ..720 So. Dearborn St. 


SMYTH -HORNE LTD. 


13 Bedford Row 
London W. C. 1, England 


MANUFACTURING CO. HARTFORD 6, CONN.. U.S.A. 
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ookbinding & ook { roduction 


The Exclusive Business Paper of the Industry Devoted to the Design & Manufacture of Books, Catalogs, Pamphlets, & Allied Products 


» special features March, 1950 


including SILVER JUBILEE FEATURES (in Two Sections) 


It's A Silver Jubilee! 

And Now for The Record! 

Book Production—25 Years—Aft and Rein, by E. Ww. ween 
A Lifetime Gift for Lifetime Loyalty ... Arthur Sederquist Assoc. Editor 
A Chronology: 1925-1950 ...... Fred Jacobson News Editor 
Graphic Arts Gains In Past 25 Years, be Allerton H. Stie Jo Haight Art Directal 


FRANK B. MYRICK EDITOR 


Pamphlet Binders’ Progress, by George Washer 
Blankbooks in Review, by Albert E. Farr . 

Loose-Leaf on The March, by Harold F. Graves 
Trade Binders Plants & Sales Expand .... Peete posits M. Spencer Circulation Mgr. 


Organization Highlights 25 Years’ nny Binding E. A. Freund Publisher 
by Gerard B. Van Deene 


Longevity is A Bindery Trait ; 
The Mechanization of Bookmaking, by een Wolff FIELD EDITORS 
Era of Bindery Progress, by S. W. McDonnal — 7 


The Bookbinders Guild of N. Y.: 25 Years of Cooperation, 5226 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15 
by Frank Fortney ; 


Vision Builds A Bindery 


Winslow Reither...Advertising Manager 
J. S. Trieb Sales Promotion 


Jean Mowat, 190 E, Pearson, Chicago 
Edgar C. Hanford 


Bindery Wheelhorse: The Stitcher 4 West Seventh St., Cincinnati 


Loose-Leaf Leads Patent Parade a at oe F. J. Huntley, 13566 Mendota Ave., Detroit 
M. O. Waugh, 2140 N. St., Wash., D.C. 
C. F. Wellington, 222 Summer St., Boston 


Ken Jenkins (Cleveland Area) 
6-1408 Ridgewood, Lakewood, O. 


» regular departments 


Graphic Arts Digest 
News of The Month .. P. G. Wright, 1241 Pasadena Ave., N.E., 


. . Atlanta 6 
Touring The Supply Field Dorothy Smith, 


Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 


* publishing production Geo. Toles, 492 Crescent Ave., Buffalo 
W. C. Arthurs, 286! Neil Ave., Columbus 


INCLUDING These Silver Jubilee Features: Textbooks Today, Trade Anna Kline, 4330 Willys Pkway., Toledo 
Books Today & Yesterday, Photoengraving Keeps Pace, Book Pro- C. M. Littlejohn, 918 12th Av. N., Seattle 
duction—Fore & After 25 Years. ALSO: Hammond's Mapmaking Ruth Teiser, 932 Vallejo St., San Francisco 
Marvels, 50 Books Show Debut, Clinical Reports, Good Forms for 

Smoother Operation, The Bookmaking Parade, Production Portrait, 

and much, much more! A detailed listing on page 103. 


A Note About 


sseers ADVISORY COUN Cl Leccccnccnnccccccccusncnunesesu This Month's Cover 


J. Howard Atkins..F. J. Barnard & Co. Frank Fortney ...... .Russell-Rutter Co. W. F: Sage. Commercial Bindery This month's cover was produced by 
John B. Ballou Vail-Ballou Press H. Gardiner, Jr...Gardiner Bdg. Mig. s. Satenstein Amer. Bk.-Stratford the Lithe-Krome Corp., Columbus, Ge. 
F. M. Barnard........F. J. Barnard & Co. Francis E. Grady............Cornwall Press Richord Shoemaker..Shoemaker & Co. i 
R. E. Baylis Stevens-Nelson Co. b. Howard Jenkins..L. H. Jenkins, Inc. Nathan Shrifte......H. Wolff Book Mfg. where J. Tom Morgan has established 
P. M Bland Ferris Printing Co. John J. Kelly......Edition Bkbdrs., N.Y. Jack Sloves.......Sloves Mech. Bdg. Co, a reputation for brilliant color print- 
. - A . Govt. Printing Of, Howard N. King Maple Press Sheldon Tauber....Tauber Plastics, Inc. j ‘ : . « 
‘ifred — C. H. Boh . Co, George Kuhlkin i W. R. Thurman...... i ing by offset lithography on high gloss 
e ean Cc ee a se : tame ‘aa Robert O. Low................Robert O. Law J. Raymond Tiffany........Bk. Mfrs. Inst. stock. Five colors were utilized in this 
aro a ciated i ° ° me 
A. S. MacKenzie... Union Bkbdg. Co. G. B. Van Deene..Nat'l Lib. Bdg. Co, . . ‘ 
Alfred Cahen Comm. Bkbdg. Co. Morris Margolis....-. M. Chariton Co. George Washer............C. Francis Press reproduction of Victor Keppler's or 
Fred Christensen......S. E. & M. Vernon ¢ Ww. McDonnoal...............Union Bindery J. $. Wesby..........J. 5. Wesby & Sons chids photo for the Harris-Seybold Co., 
Henry P. Conkey......W. B. Conkey Co. 6. B, Moore....... Moore & Co. R. H. Wessmann..........J. F. Tapley Co. 
D. Cunningham........C. A. Stratton Co. £, W. Palmer.................Kingsport Press C, H. Wilhelm Kingsport Press : Ress 
Leo V. Downey......Boorum & Pease Co. W. E. Reavis.......Pacific Lib. Bdg. Co. Bert Wollff............H. Wolff Book Mfg. B&BP's thanks to all who participated 
Norman Forgue................Norman Press Joseph Ruzicka Joseph Ruzicka A, I. Wunsch Becktold Co. in this handsome production. 
Ralph Box....T, W. & C. B. Sheridan 


and the accompanying silver panels 


Published the I5th of each month - BOOKBINDING & -e PRODUCTION, 34 N. Crystal St., East eeetbuce. i. Communications should be addressed 

te Executive and Editorial offices, 50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y., OR 3- 1803. Subscription $3. per year in U. $5; 3 yrs., $7. All others | year, $5; 

2 yrs., os 3 yrs., $10. Single copies, U. S., 35c; All others; bons “Entered as 2nd class matter at Post Office, E. Sirctdut burg, Pa., under act of March 3, 1879. 

Vel. No. 3. Entire contents Copyright March 1950 by BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION. No portion may be ‘reprinted or quoted without 
written permission of the Publishers. 
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WITH A NEW INSERTER MODEL 5E 
FASTER ...YET FLEXIBLE 





Here you see the first installation of 10 SHERIDAN 5E Inserters connected to. 
SHERIDAN Saddle Stitchers at the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company plant, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
With running speeds of 125 to 135 books per minute, the SHERIDAN 5E 
Inserter produces more saddle stitched books per hour than any other Inserter. 
Flexibility has not been sacrificed for speed. . . . An all size machine .. . 


easily and quickly changed from one job to another. The 5E can also be 
attached to existing gang stitchers. 


The new Sheridan K-T Trimmer will trim 140 books per minute. 


For information on these machines write: 


7.0.0.0. SALRIDZAMN 00. 


135 Lafayette St., New York 13 


183 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, I 





Books need protection too, 
and DAVEY BOARD assures it! 


A better promise of long life is realized 
when steps are taken toward adequate pro- 
tection. There is one way you can assure 
protection of books and that is to bind them 
with solid DAVEY BOARD. Not only does 
DAVEY BOARD sustain books against the 
rigors and abuse of use, but constantly aids 
toward their better appearance. 


You'll do best with 


AVEY BINDERS BOARD 


SOUI0 74 THE DAVEY COMPANY 


fess. | 164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City 8, N. J. 
Dp f 
Sen Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 1 
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A. raphic Aats Digest 


How to Meet Competition 


New equipment, personnel must be care- 
fully selected by printer wishing to suc- 
cessfully meet competition. New equip- 
ment must be considered while old ma- 
chinery is still profitable. Printers losing 
money for lack of modern equipment 
cannot afford to wait for speculative price 
decline, particularly since government 
is not likely to permit any marked re- 
versal of present price trend. Only valid 
reason for postponing purchase of new 
machines is probability that new equip- 
ment might be quickly made obsolete 
by radically new designs. . 

In addition to changes in equipment 
since war, customers have changed to 
extent they often know printing methods, 
costs, better than printer. Today’s smart 
printing buyer demands both quality 
and assurance that printer is making 
profit: is more interested in low-cost 
production than low prices. Up-to-date 
equipment, management, will impress 
modern printing buyer more than any 
amount of sales talk, entertainment. 
Finally, printer must obtain equipment 
to suit his market, or find a market to 
suit his equipment. Next step is to 
price his product to meet competition, 
and manage his shop to produce a profit 
at his prices.! 

oe 8B & 

Typesetting Tricks 

A dab of red or white paint in mesh 
spots of mold disk, mold-turning pinion 
will speed up getting these gears back 
in mesh after pulling out mold wheel. 
Small crucible magnet makes a good 
copy holder on ad machines having steel 
assembler entrance covers. Hold the 
copy at desired,location on cover, then 
“stick” it on with magnet. On machines 
with brass assembler entrance covers, 
anchor small iron plate with screws to 
attract magnet. Use a blow torch to 
heat metal in pot when fuse blows and 
you are in a hurry. Aim flame at solid 
metal, being careful not to overheat heat- 
ing elements. 

Too many transpositions may result 
from loose and “fluttery” belts. Keep 
your molds free of burrs and scratches 
by always using a brass tool to work 
metal away from these expensive parts 
following a squirt. To reduce pitted 
letters and cold spots, check mouthpiece 
holes at least once a week.! 


2 8 © 
Prospects for 1950 


Difficulties printing industry may expect 


during 1950 include renewed drive to 
increase postal revenues. This will re- 
cur annually until Post Office Depart- 
ment is sold idea that it is operated to 
serve our economy, even at a loss. On 
credit side, printing industry has weath- 
ered inflationary period by stabilizing 
prices, lowering cost of production. Man- 
agement procedures have been tightened 
to compensate for lower prices, made pos- 
sible through acquisition of more efficient 
machinery. Increased capital investment 
in new machinery, however, has resulted 
in raising break-even point . 

Those printers who failed to install 
better equipment have found market suf- 
ficiently active to give them satisfactory 
business volume. Future concentration on 
selling is very important for these firms, 
however, since they will have increased 
competition from firms capable of a 
greater productivity. Irrespective of 
break-even situation in any plant, all 
printers must concentrate on sales.’ 


oe 8B & 
Seven Deadly Sins 


Agelong prerogative of printing buyers 
has been to blame printer when anything 
goes wrong. Printer’s replies are gen- 
erally in muffled tones. In effort to de- 
termine error in customer’s approach, 
British Federation of Master Printers 
lists “seven deadliest sins” of printing 
buyers. First is customer who doesn’t 
plan ahead, resulting in his jobs being 
over- or under-priced. Second writes 
copy on proof, not having properly 
thought it out before. Number three 
doesn’t sign proofs, resulting in proof 
reading confusion. Fourth is purchaser 
who gets delivery, forgets about it, then 
calls up a month later to demand de- 
livery in angry tones. Number five sends 
out silly layouts that result in unneces- 
sary high costs. 

Number six won’t consult printer, and 
Number seven won’t take his advice. 
Both suspect printer of taking advantage 
of them, insist on cheapest paper, us'ng 
old ink stocks, ordering cuts themselves, 
so that job suffers. 

oe 86 & 
Know Presswork Costs 


To price job with fair assurance of 
profit, you should know answers to fol- 
lowing questions: What will materials 
cost? Cost of paper, ink, other mate- 
rials may be predetermined aside from 
spoilage which varies from two to seven 
per cent. Quantities should be double 
checked by more than one person. What 


Selah aatebe ane het eantalaccnaeaiesaa tee ameiteeceieraee 


will preparation of job cost? Very few 
plants can set type and makeup within 
20 per cent of a modern trade composi- 
tion plant. Trade compositors know 
their costs, make sure of recovering them 
plus profit. What will presswork amount 
to? Don’t accept standard set by press 
manufacturer until you have checked pro- 
duction. Make sure your operator equals 
figures given in competent price guides. 

Complete time study of every phase of 
lock-up, register, guide adjustment, 
makeready, actual running of sheets is 
essential to pricing any job. How much 
will binding cost? Determination of 
workable standards for folders, stitchers, 
trimmers other bindery equipment is just 
as important as for presses.* 


mo Bb & 
Better Sales Service 


It’s impossible for a printer to meet 
customer’s requirements unless it knows 
what those requirements are, thus sales- 
man must be sure to give shop complete 
instructions. In case of a new maga- 
zine job, these must include number of 
pages, size, delivered to where on what 
date, type faces, margin size, number of 
proofs required, where copy is to be 
picked up, who is to get proofs, what 
paper, kind and color of ink with sam- 
ples of same. Failure to cover these de- 
tails results in shop guessing. That costs 
money. 

At today’s market, costs must be held 
down. One of best ways of doing this 
is to take guess work out of instructions 
to shop. Finally, don’t slight quality to 
gain speed. The buyer won’t appreciate 
your efforts.® 

eo 6 & 

Successful Accident Prevention 

Careful accident prevention plans _in- 
stalled in lithograph department of 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. include installa- 
tion of guards, other devices, with pro- 
gram of safety meetings, record keeping. 
Plant has 330 employees, 25 offset 
presses plus coating machines, conveyors, 
ovens. On _ presses, guards prevent 
fingers or hands from getting into press 
or coater rollers should pressman lose 
his balance. Any object passing be- 
tween guard and roller on coating ma- 
chine automatically shuts off power. 
Steel bar across fountain on presses pro- 
vides sturdy hand hold for pressmen. 
Old presses with worn steel steps were 
protected with rough non-slip tread 
similar to emery paper. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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LAWSON 39° CUTTERS 


DELIVERED SINCE JANUARY 1, 1947 





A leadership backed by over half a century of experience 
and knowledge of cutting machine requirements 


plus the engineering skill, determination and pioneering 


ye SS 


spirit to translate all this into superior products 


that meet the needs of the industry. 


straight line knife 


steel safety bolt and overload device 


@ ASK FOR FOLDER ON NEW LAWSON 46” -52” ELECTRONIC SPACER CUTTERS 


E.P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE + 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 


170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 
















EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS - SALES and SERVICE 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC. .............. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E, HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY.................. 000 eee Denver, Colo. 
ND SIE UE GS on cece esc veces eresces Atianta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC... 2... 0... eee eee ee eee Dallas, Texas 
Se IE 6 iris ao a cgle bkswb a, 0'e 6 Wen 00 Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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This is the 301st Peerless Advertisement to appear in this publication, 


























“Gongratulations to 


‘ 50 KBINDING & 
OOK PRODUCTION | 


On their Twenty-fifth Anniversary we extend to them our congratulations 
and best wishes for their continued success. They have served the binding 


industry well and will continue to serve it in the years to come. 


In 1925, when Bookbinding Magazine made its bow, Peerless Roll Leat 
Company was ten years old. In that first issue Peerless inserted the page 
advertisement shown at the left. We have appeared in every issue since. 


Reading over that first Peerless advertisement, we are inclined to feel 
that the things we said about Peerless Roll Leaf then are more true 
today than ever. In 1925 we said, ‘Peerless Roll Leaf must be seen 
to be appreciated.” We offered to send samples and that offer is still 
extended to you if you are one of the few binders not using Peerless 
products. 


In the years which lie ahead, Peerless will continue to grow and 





improve. Our policy of continual research and testing of our products 
under all sorts of conditions results in the finest roll leaf it is possible 
to manufacture. 


ae ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC. 


4513 NEW YORK AVE., UNION CITY, N. J. 


Branches in Boston and Chicago 
nye 
AR 
y/] \\4 


GENUINE GOLD « IMITATION GOLD & SILVER * PIGMENT & METALLIC FOILS * ROLL LEAF ATTACHMENTS & PRESSES 
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IMPROVED FEATURES INCLUDE: 


1. 60° angle saddle instead of the usual 90° helps center books for greater accuracy. 
Cuts down friction. 














Individual adjustment for each clincher—a further aid to improved accuracy. 














Counter-equipped delivery. Books counted in groups of ten. No setting required. 





2 
3. No tapes on delivery rolls. Books pressed into spring rollers by tucker blades. 
4 
5 


Carriage stroke adjustment setting and gears for changing length of conveyor 
chain travel—are located below stitcher heads. No setting adjustment in back of 
machine. 

















6. Maximum long book at single stitcher head operation, or double operation, if desired. 


7. New ease of feeding and setting for varying jobs. 








This Model is made in other sizes also—and for use with No. 18 Boston Stitcher Head. 








Machines for Printers and Binders 
Dexter Folder Company 























THE NEW CHRISTENSEN No. 55 
HEAVY DUTY STITCHER 


Takes books up to 18" wide 
and 30° long. Can be equip- 
ped with up to eight 14’ 
capacity Boston Stitcher 
heads. Handling maximum 
width folded signatures from 
the Cleveland “MM” folder.. 
with stitcher heads at s-l-o-w 
m-0-t-i-o-n.... one complete 
book at each stitcher head 
operation, this entirely new 
model opens up new pro- 
duction economies. 


You'll want more information 
about how this new Christ- 
ensen Model No. 55 Heavy 
Duty Stitcher may improve 
your bindery service and help 
move production costs down- 
ward. We'll be glad to furnish 
it upon request. 


Semeetcrsror | 
oa) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION &% 

Resse sirissts 


Christensen « Dexter * Mc Cain 


Associated with the de Florez Company for Special Engineering 


General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago - Philadelphia - Boston - Cleveland - Washington - St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dallas - Denver - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle - Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg . . . and in Foreign Countries 
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Here’s the NEW 


KELLY T 





25°x37" 






bigger than ever 
better than ever 
faster than ever 


It’s bigger — handles a 25” x 37” sheet. 


. It’s faster — speeds up to 3500 impressions per hour. 
Quick facts eee Cuts costs two ways — first cost is thousands less than for a 25” x 38” 


press. Hourly operating cost is lower. 
for New weight distribution — less vibration, smooth, quiet performance. 
Hardened steel bearers — both bed and cylinder — years more life. 


° e 
Quick profits Accessible — easy to get at fountain, rollers, cylinder, bed and form. 


Handy controls — centralized within easy reach. 
See your ATF Representative TODAY for the whole exciting story. 


Nothing pays off like a KELLY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, W eb-fed Offset Presses, 
Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras. Distributors for Vandercook, Bostitch, 
Challenge, Chandler & Price, Hamilton, Rosback and other Equipment for Composing Room, 
Pressroom and Bindery. 


Branches in 
Principal Cities 









The trade mark 


of Zuality INDEXING 





FINGER-TIP 


CONTROL 













ss Symbol of quality . . . the Finck trade mark is 
. mae affixed to a finished indexing job . . . it is your 
cused assurance of — 









sed to 


[| @ Sharp, clean precision cutting 
@ Smooth, tight tabs 
@ Legible type characters 


Dummies and experienced council are Make the FINCK trade mark your guide 
yours for the asking. Write for Specification “ m . 
Data Sheet B-1. to quality indexing! 


(ho PIVCK TVDENTNG CORP 


Specializing in Step and Thumb Indexing 
CAnal 6-8063 + 157 HUDSON ST., N. Y. C. «© WaAlker 5-8447 
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BE THRIFTY IN © 


THE BENJAMIN VENIAR CO., inc 
©Bookbinding — 


EIGHTH AVENUE 
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Telephone: MEDALLION 


VG 


3-3042-3045 


NEW YORK 


February 17, 1950 











“,.. excellent performance 
Russell Ernest Baum Inc. 


615 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Attention: Mr. Re E. Baum 







characteristics in output 










and quality of work..." 


Benjamin Veniar Company, New York City 


Dear Sir: 








I am happy to write to tell you that 
our 28 x 44 Baum Folding Machine has 
excellent performance characteristics, 
both in terms of output and quality 


of work, 
















We are quite pleased with the machine. 






Very truly yours 


py eng) SEED 


Production Manager 


PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING CO., Inc. 


PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, FOLDING and MAILING 
Large Assortment of Special Punching for all Loose Leaf 
207-217 WEST 25th STREET 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 














SVsglk February 16, 1950 
Mr. Russell Ernest Baum 
Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. 
615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
My dear Mr. Baum: 


Space has always been a problem in our 
plant. For months we debated what to do 
with little or no results. After much 
deliberation, we decided to supplant our 
old Model B Cleveland with Continuous 
Feeder with the new 30 x 46 BAUMFOLDER, 
Our problem was solved. We placed this new 
BAUMFOLDER in the same place occupied by 
the old slow moving Model B, losing none 
of our valuable space and yet, at the 
same time, increasing our production 
tremendously. 

In the past, we always found it difficult 
to keep up with our folding requirements 


but now we have all we can do to keep this _ 
truly fine folder busy. 

It is the best money maker in our plant 
although it is only one out of the many 


different types of folding machines that 
we have. 


Very truly yours, 
PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING BINDING CO., INC. 






















































"... the best 












money-maker 


e iid 
in our plant. 
Practical Bookbinding, New York City 




















Gu 








A. L. Ginsburg, Vice-Pres. 











By , 


WITH BAUMFOLDERS 







PLYMOUTH BINDERY 


225 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 14." ¥ 


wAthine 4.8917 


February 16, 1950 
Russell Ernest Baum Inc, 


Ty 615 Chestnut St. 
... the 30 x 46 Baum er 


















exceeded fondest ex- 
Dear Mr. Baum: 


pectations in accuracy There are two things that a business man 
and production.". ca takes into account in buying a Folding 


Machine. Those two things are accuracy 
and production, In business a folding job 
is either right or wrong, The Folder is 
judged by the results of its work. 

Our new Baum Folder 28 x 44 has exceeded 
our fondest expectations in both accuracy 
and production, 

We are looking forward to additional 


space at which time we shall install an- 
other Folder and Feeder of this type. 


Plymouth Bindery, New York City 






JOHN F Division of Book Production industries, Inc. 
COMPANY Very Truly Yours PLy — * Bender 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD, Chicago 16, Illinois mt < Sosatin 
Telephone: Victory 2.2100 Plymouth Bindery G 7 


February 17, 1950 
Mr. Russell E. Baun, 
Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. 
615 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Dear Mr. Baum: 

When you sold us one of your 22 x 28 Baum 
folders in February 1948 I was skeptical 
as to whether your machine would do all 
the wonderful things you said it would, 
such as, increased production and 
better quality folding. After running 
this small Baum for six months we were so 


completely satisfied as to production and 
quality that we purchased one of your 
28 x 42 machines to fold all our odd 8-16-24 
and 32 page signatures. This machine can 
be set in a very short time and we find 


that our spoilage is practically nil. It 
gives me great pleasure to recommend your 


wachines and I want to congratulate you 
on the wonderful job you have done. 
Sincerely yours, 

JOHN Fe CUNEO COMPANY 



































“,.. we increased pro- 
duction... got better 
quality folding with 


_ spoilage nil... 


Cuneo Company, Chicago 


















General Manager 












“... Set-up time 

reduced to minimum, 
production surpassed 
wildest dreams.” 


Printers Finishing, Baltimore 





























J and A BINDERY, ne. 


PAMPHLETS AND FOLDERS -- 
100 6TH AVENUE 


» MAILING 


NEW YORK CiTy 


February 16th, 1950 
Russell E. Baum Co. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 

Any misgivings that we might have had 
when we purchased your 28 x 44 Baumfolder 
and placed it in our production line have 
long since been dispelled. 

Each succeeding day of increasing 
competition makes us increasingly appre- 
ciative of the 28 x 44 Baumfolder due to 
its ability, adaptability, and capacity 
for putting out work at a faster rate than 
the conventional folding machines we 
already had in our plant, and with little 
or no trouble or interruption. 

Let me express our gratitude to a 
company such as yours, that can put out 
such a fine machine at a price far below 
those of its competitors. 


Sincerely, 


Joseph DeLise, Pres. 
Je & A. Bindery Inc. 


PRUTERSESFINISHING 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
611-613 WILLIAM ST © BALTIMORE 30 MARYLAND © SARATOGA 3681-82 


February 16, 1959 


Russell Ernest Baum 
615 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


YOU MAKE THE TEST 
BAUM DOES THE REST 


Gentlemen: 

It is difficult for us to imagine how 
we could have produced our increased 
volume of work without our new 350” x 46” 


Baum. Set up time was reduced to a minimm 
and production has surpassed our wildest 


dreams. 


We must thank you for selling us this 


new great Baum Folder, Yes Thank You 
Many Folds because the price we paid for 


it is dwarfed by its tremendous value to us. 


Very truly yours, 
PRINTERS FINISHING & MFG. CO., INC. 


Mode ee 


Vice President 


MILshr 









"... puts out work faster 
rate than other folders 
and is priced far below 


competitors' machines" 


J&A Bindery, New York City 
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“BETTER FINISHING © BETTER SERVICE” 


Russell Ernest Baum 14 February 1950 


615 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Baum: 

Since purchasing one of your 30 x 46 
Baun Folding Machines, we have been 
able to fold jobs which we never would 


have been able to undertake without a 


model 1 of this type. We have been running 
all types types of paper paper from the heaviest of 
enamel down to onion skin or manifold 
stock. While we make no claims to be 
able to run the manifold stock with the 
same speed and accuracy as we run an 
offset paper, we are still able to 
achieve good folding with a fair amount 
of accuracy even on the light stock. 

This machine is quite versatile, as 
it will make more folds than other 
types of machines of this same size. 
This, in a trade bindery, is very 
important. 

We therefore feel, that you should 
know how pleased we are with this 
great _ machine of yours. Since we have 
had so much success with the machine we 
hope that others may also have hours 
of pleasure in using a 30 x 46 Baun. 


Sincerely, P a aty hol 
















",.. additional 
speed makes invest- 
ment well worth 


” 
while... 
Dependable Bindery Co. Inc., N.Y. C. 






APHIC ARTS FINISHING CO. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, 2, MARYLAND 














",«. makes more folds 
than any other machine 
.-. important to a trade 


bindery..." 


Graphic Arts Finishing Co., Baltimore, Md 





DEPENDABLE BINDERY CO., inc. 
Bookbinding of Every Description»... 2. eee ence 


150 LAFAVETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-6734 


Feb. 16, 1950 


Russell E. Baum, 
615 Chestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

We purchased your Baum folder 30 x 46 
and it has been in operation the past 4 
weeks. The economical cost of the machine 
plus the additional speed of the machine 
will make this investment well worth 
its while. 

We highly recommend the Baum 30 x 46 
to the Bindery Trade. 


Yours Very Truly, 
dit Kagpe 


DEPENDABLE BINDERY CO. INC. 


















WORLD'S FASTEST—FINEST— FOLDER 








30 x 46 Baumfolder in plant of Graphic Arts Finishing 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


This is one of the five (5) BAUMFOLDERS in this fast, new 
growing bindery in Baltimore. 





Since V-E Day over 5000 BAUMFOLDERS HAVE BEEN SHIPPED. 
These timeless, modern, all-buckle BAUMFOLDERS are every- 
where producing production records and profit records. All 
models ... from 14x2...17x22...22x2...253 
38 . . . 30 x 46 (60)—the finest Folders America can build. 
Two generations of craftsmen . . . fathers and sons . . . build- 
ing Folders for three decades. Precision . . . accuracy unexcelled 
... only finest materials used. Life-Time PROFIT-CREATORS! 










We owe the Graphic Arts Industry a great debt for their 
prompt acceptance, since V-E Day, of these modern, versatile, 
speedy, precision Automatics. By cutting our sales cost to a 
minimum, combined with tremendous, continuous production, 
we have been able to price our equipment at a fraction of the 
price usually charged for finest Folders. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 


615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 







BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 


INC. 


Te neue 6, PA. 


two most important volumes — 


every production man’s desk 


BOOKBINDING 


ITS BACKGROUND AND TECHNIQUE 


By EDITH DIEHL 


NRIVALLED in this country or the English language, this is the complete, 

monumental history and manual of how a book is manufactured. To read 

and study these two volumes is a rare opportunity no production man should miss. 

Based on years of knowledge and experience, Miss Diehl has produced this un- 

surpassed history and manual of bookbinding. It is written in clear, straightfor- 

ward style presenting both the background and the intricate procedures of the 
craft in a simple and intelligible manner. 


THE 
BACKGROUND 


The Bookbinder with instruments 
of bis profession 

OLUME I has the fascinating history of books—from the 
Vee primitive records and ancient forms, the books of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, right up to today’s efforts 
to produce books of beauty. Here are the methods of produc- 
tion and distribution of books through the ages: the laborious 
hand copies; the ways early students acquired texts; the classic 
work of William Morris and Cobden-Sanderson. Volume I 
also contains a comprehensive account of national styles of book 
decoration: the intriguing quality of Italian binding; the age of 
French bindings—when the exterior of a book was more im- 
portant than its contents; the varied work in Germany of Fogel, 
Hagmayr, and Dorfner. 

This volume is magnificently illustrated with a collotype 
frontis and 90 collotype plates. It has approximately 256 pages 
with a list of references, a selected list of books, a glossary 
and index. 


TECHNIQUE 


OLUME II was called by The New York Times 
Vx best practical manual of the craft of 
bookbinding that exists in English . .. There is no 
better guide anywhere to show us how a book is 
bound and give us an appreciation of the quiet long 
hours which go into this work.” 

Miss Diehl discusses and shows in detail the 
various binding processes and techniques 
— tool handling, organization of the 
workbench, equipment and record keep- 
ing, operations in binding, pressing, 
sewing, cutting leather covers, vellum 
bindings, casings, tooling and lettering— 
everything the production man needs to 
more intelligently practice his craft. 
There are approximately 400 pages, a 
collotype frontis, 247 drawings by Mrs. 
Edna M. Kaula illustrating the various 
processes and techniques, a glossary 
and index. The Girdle Book 


MARCH i950 


A SET A PRODUCTION 
MAN IS PROUD 
TO OWN 


f ives is the most richly printed 
and illustrated work Rinehart 

& Company has ever issued. The 

full-page collotypes were made by 
Meriden Gravure Company. The text has been set in 
12-point Granjon type and printed by the Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press of Portland, Maine, a press internation- 
ally noted for the beauty and high standards of its 
typographic work. The leaf measures 6144” x 914”. Both 
volumes are bound by John W. Marchi in black buckram, 
with head and tail bands, and stamped in gold on the spine. 
The set is baxed..The set, $25.00. 


THE AUTHOR. Miss Diehl is one of America’s foremost prac- 
titioners and teachers of the art of hand bookbinding. After 
formal education at Wellesley and the University of Jena, the 
author spent five years in bookbinding ateliers of Paris, Brussels 
and London, learning and practicing the art. Upon returning 
to America she established a hand bindery in New York City 
where she has produced magnificent bindings herself. She has 
taught and lectured upon this subject for several years. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


I RINEHART & COMPANY, Dept. B30 
| 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
§} Please send me sets of BOOKBINDING: ITS BACK- 
f GROUND AND TECHNIQUE, by Edith Diehl, at $25.00 
per set. I enclose. [] check [) money order. 
' If not satisfied you may return the book within 10 days 
and your money will be refunded. 


i 
i 
ce | 
[i a | 
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An All-Star Cast Went Into This Production! 


Published by ALLYN and BACON 
Designed by HERBERT TOWNSEND 
Printed and bound by NORWOOD PRESS 


... in LACRTEX, of course! 


For beauty, dependability, and accurate reproduction 
of color and design, LACRTEX has no equal .. . has long 
been the popular favorite of leading textbook publishers 


for their finest works. 


L.E. CARPENTER & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
WHARTON, NEW JERSEY 
New York: 130 West 42nd St. - LOngacre 4-0080 
CHICAGO: 535 South Franklin Street * BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur Seaman, 198 Hillcrest Road, Needham, Moss. 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: George B. Tewes & Co., 1971 South Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK FRODUCTION 





Specific Sewing Problems 


can be solved with 


nymo 


"Nymo" has been PROVEN the 

best thread for the Bookbinding 
Trade! "Nymo” will revolutionize 
your present conception of what a 
sewing thread will do in bookbinding! 


Belding Corticelli’s revolutionary NYlon MOnocord thread 
is the first basically new thread construction in 25,000 years! 
‘Nymo’ sews a flatter book faster without knots or drop-stitches. 
Economical, too! Because in most setups it eliminates nipping 
operations, and in every case ‘Nymo’ gives more signatures per 
tube. The reason: ‘Nymo’, the new, strong, monocord, is 
man-made, man-controlled with the same strength as a cotton 
thread twice its diameter! ‘Nymo’ seams are also impervious 
to micro-organism, mildew and mold. 
@ NYMO Sews Better — 

e@ NYMO Is More Economical — 

@ Send for Sewing Samples Today! 


“Ylell Osex 
a Contuny 
of Z /, hehe 2? 


Industrial Thread Division 119 West 40th St., New York 18,N.¥. - *Trade Mark Reg. 
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PASTE ON LETTERHEAD 
AND MAIL TODAY! 





Paisley Products, Inc. 
1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16, lil. 





Gentiemen: We are interested in Paisley 
SCIENTIFIC Bindery Adhesives. Please send me 
at once, without cost or obligation, the Lab- 
eratory Reports, Folders, and Deta Sheet in- 
dicated below: 


[| #3318 FLEXTACK Flexible Cover Glue 
[| #3301 Smythe Case-Making Glue 


|_| #3122 PLIAFLEX Cement for Coated 
Papers and Cloth 

[| #3309 FLATACK Non-Warp Cover 
Glue 


[| #2710 Interleaved Carbon Form 
Adhesive 


#1705 General Purpose Cement 
#3435 Rubber Cement 

#396 BOOKFLAT Casing-In Paste 
#3952 PYROXIFLAT Casing-In Paste 
#4050 PLIABOOK Cement for Glu- 


See" = | POR THOSE AARD-TU-CLUE SOBS.. 


OOoO00 


] 


r 
| 


C] 


#1625 Layflat Colorless Remoisten- 
ing Gum 


#3740 Moisture-Proof Cellophane 
Cement 


_| #3440 Cellulese Acetate Film Cement 
#4180 Layfilat Mounting Paste 
#7541 Resin Case-Making Cement 
| #4157 BOXEAL Shipping Case Glue 
| | #6310 Aluminum Foil Laminant 


| | #3408 Coated Paper and Pliofilm 
Cement 


[ | #3389 Flexible Lining-Up Glue 
[| #4721 Flexible Gluing-Off Give 
[| #4840 Sewing Machine Paste 
[| #1039 Book Label Adhesive 

[ | €2705 Hot Padding Give 

[| #7058 All Purpose Cement 


Paisley SCIENTIFIC Bindery Adhesives 
Glues . . Pastes . . Resin Emulsions 


HERE’S not a single bindery operation in your plant that can’t be 

done quicker, more efficiently, and perhaps at lower cost with a 
Paisley Scientific Bindery Adhesive. Regardless of the type of mate- 
rials to be bonded, the method of application or the setting speed 
required, Paisley can supply the ONE best Adhesive for the job. Get 
all the facts about Paisley Scientific Bindery Adhesives. Since we 
work with all types of raw materials—animal glues, starches, dex- 
trines, casein, synthetic resins and latex, Paisley Adhesive chemists 
know the advantages and limitations of each type. Check the coupon 
for the free Laboratory Report in which you are interested, or send 
today for our Adhesive Operation Data Sheet. 









FOLDERS AND PAMPHLETS 

[_] PLIATAB Cold Padding Give 

[ | Printers Make-Ready Paste 

{ | 6-page General Adhesive Folder 


[| ADHESIVE OPERATION DATA SHEET 
(You fill in and return for Laboratory 

















FREE CONSULTING SERVICE 





Recommendation ) 
There’s a laboratory-developed, tested 
and controlled PAISLEY scienti cally 
a —____ designed Adbesive for every fabricat- 
ing, manufacturing, product labeling 
23 Ba RCS aia aeioRernoone es and sealing operation. Buy your Ad- 
hesives the scientific way. Send for an 
CITY STATE___ Adbesive Operation Data Sheet. Fill 
<a on ris in and return it to our laboratory for 
BUYER analysis and recommendations. Write 


today. There’s NO obligation. 


PAISLEY fe 


ZZ MifpAcMutes YY Ylues » ales - cat, A Me 00. » Cost tittle- 
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Superior Roll Leaf Manufacturers 
are glad to extend congratulations to ) 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
on the 25th anniversary of its 
superior coverage of our industry. 
It’s our wish that it will mark many 


more such anniversaries! 





1950 marks a milestone for Superior, too, 
for New Year’s saw us established in our 
new and larger quarters made necessary 
by the ever increasing demand for Supe- 
rior Roll Leaf. “The first real advance in 
roll leaf products in 25 years.” You are 
invited to compare Supericr Roll Leaf with 
any other for Luster—Definition, Dura- 
bility. Send for a free 1950 sample today. 





There’s no obligation, of course. 


ap SILVER © PIGMENT FOILS 


ROLL LEAF MANUFACTURERS. INC 


Main Office: 126-130 Main Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 


Hubbard 7-5401—Bryant 9-4785 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL Cie S: 
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ALBUMEN, Ecc 
ALUMINUM Screw Posts 
BACKLINING 
HEATHER CLOTH 
PAPER 
Binpers Boarp 
BriGHTEN Roii LEAF 
BrusHes, GLUE 
CorpurRoY 
Duck 
Fasrikorw, DuPont 
GiLpInG PowbDErR 
GUARDS 


A 
¢ 


HEADBANDS 
Hanp STYLE 
MACHINE STYLE 
HOLLANDS, GUMMED 
INTERLAKEN Book CLOTH 
Kivar, CoAtep PAPER 
LEATHER 
CowHIDE 
Morocco 
PIGSKIN 
SHEEP 
LAw 
Ooze 
SKIVERS 
BARK 
Law 
LINING 
Pass Book 
BIBLE 
MACHINES 
GLuInc—EDGE 
GLuinc—Orr 
Giuinc—Up 
GLuE Pots 
Giue HEATER 
WRINGERS 
Rotary PRESSES 
BriGHTEN LEAF ATTACHMENTS 
THERMOSTATS 
GLUE 
FLEXIBLE 
GROUND 
GoLp 
GENUINE 
IMITATION 
MOLESKIN 
PAPER 
BACKLINING 
Rep FLEXIBLE 
PADDING 
CEMENT 
SUPER 
BrusHES 
Rernrorcine CLotu & Driti 
Super, KENDALL MILLs 
THREAD 
Cotton SpipeR BRAND 
NYLON Spiver Branp 
Hayves—LINEN 
Tissue LEAF 
VARNISH 





22 - Cvery one of them 


NO matter what your particular 
need may require from our ample 
stocks of miscellaneous bookbind- 
ing supplies, from albumen to 
tapes, we’ve usually got it on hand; 
if not, we'll get it for you shortly. 
And all our stocks of such supplies 
are of ace-high quality, in line with 
our 117-year-old record of quality 
supplies and service. 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Ine. 
50 EAST 21ST STREET 17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


in New England: 


MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, INC. 
82 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON 11, MAsS. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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beeline 
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better backing 


Make a beeline to bigger backing profits from quality backed books by 


adding to your present equipment the new Crawley Discharge Unit. 


You'll find that you'll get faster production, easier set-up and better 


work at a low initial cost. It’s a honey of an addition to the 


always dependable Crawley Backer, and as busy as the bee in 
piling up stacks of perfectly backed books ready for 
forwarding. Equip your Crawley backers with the 


new unit. New Model A®* includes Discharge Unit as 


standard equipment. And for still more plus 


profits see the new Crawley Air Cushion for 


steady sweep motion and no rebound at 


higher speeds. Easily installed on any 


machine. 


Write or wire for details! 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY 
326 KETURAH STREET, NEWPORT, KY. 





MARCH, 


1950 


Zz 
z 
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*Rounder and Backer 


Our best wishes to Book- 
binding & Book Produc- 
tion on its 25th Anniver- 
sary this month. Crawley 
is proud to have been 
associated with it in its 
steady progress over the 
quarier century. 
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YOU CAN 11 8 Gy 1 Oe) 4 
BY ITS COVER 


“Patent Practice & Management 
for Inventors and Executives’’ 
Published by the Scarsdale Press 
Scarsdale, New York 


if it’s bound in 


WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


The familiar “Pat. Pend.” we see so 
often, represents someone’s bright 
idea PLUS plenty of detailed legal 
work. Mr. Calvert's new book “Patent 
Practice & Management” is a practical 
guide for Inventors and Executives, 
designed to save many hours of tedi- 
ous research and costly consultation. 


You, too, will save time and money 


when you let Columbia guide your 
choice of book cloth. Columbia’s broad 
experience with all types of books— 
cook books, children’s stories, best 
sellers—is valuable to you. And our 
full stock of varied textures and colors 
eases the problem of finding exactly 
the right cloth for your book. So—when 
it’s time to select the cloth for your 
new book—see Columbia first. 


MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 


NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
CHICAGO © BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





ELECTROLL 


Now, the most convenient gold for stamping in its 
most usable form—23K ELECTROLL—No. 168. 


When Hastings ELECTROLI was introduced in 
1939 it made sensational stamping news. Today it is 
even better. A tendency to curl under certain condi- 
tions has been completely removed. So Hastings 
ELECTROLL 23K—No. 168 now brings you on a 
non-curling film all these marvelous advantages: 


1. A solid and amazingly uniform deposit of pure 
23 Karat Gold with all the depth, beauty and richness 
of Hastings 23 Karat Gold Leaf but at a much lower 
cost... no thin spots, soft centers or gauziness. 


2. A new, a better sizing, applicable to a wide range 
of materials, including heavily grained surfaces or 
stampings over ink. 


HASTINGS & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1820 
130 Years’ Experience is Worth its Weight in Gold 


3. Unequalled ease of handling .. . minimum labor 
costs. 


Available in 100 and 200 foot _— and in widths 
from %” to 36” in multiples of 4%’. Only $2.00 
per inch of width per 100 feet length. 


If you liked the original Electroll you'll be even 
happier when you've tried new Electroll 23 Karat 
No. 168. If you’ve never tried Electroll then you'll 
certainly want to see for yourself how much time and 
money you can save through its use. In either case, 
send for a test roll today ! Use the coupon. Hastings 
& Co., Inc., Hastings Building, 2314 Market St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Branches: 47 W. 16th St., New 
York 11, and 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22. 
West Coast Distributors: Harry W. Brintnall Co., 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. 


Hastings & Company, Inc. 
Hastings Building, 2314 Market Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


I'm interested! 

Please send me a FREE sample roll inches wide of NEW 
ELECTROLL 23K—No. 168 without obligation: 

a TE ee er ot SR AE a Se IES toe 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY. Pe ecistaanteensnitihentatorie 


gp MOREE OR Ven MOLT Saal SRE AR? CE A ER ae AD LO IE BM 
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BOOK OF HOURS by Geoffroy Tory 
oppeacred 1524-5 in Paris. Noted as 
the first example of the modern 
book, the copy pictured is one of 
3 first-edition copies. Courtesy of 
Boston Public Library. 


Cy, William Temple said it this way. “Books 
receive their chief value from the stamp and 
esteem of ages through which they have passed.” 
But fine literature can live no longer than the 
paper, board and cover material that a quality 
adhesive binds together — an adhesive designed 


to withstand the ravages of time. 


(Dic this in mind, the Union Paste Com- 
pany has perfected a complete line of quality 
book adhesives, combining the finest in modern 
research with nearly a century of experience in 


the manufacture of industrial adhesives. 


#, 
-' 
Go*F 


ye 
oy % 


este ececce* 


THE UNION PASTE COMPANY 


1605 HYDE PARK AVENUE HYDE PARK, MASS. 
QUALITY ADHESIVES SINCE 1866 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 








“Never would have happened if they'd Duras ized ai” 


We don’t know these gentlemen from a hole in the ground, but we do know that 










DURASIZED* fabrics will give your customers a tougher, longer-wearing binding for text- 


books... they'll appreciate these amazing fabrics which cost no more. 


*DURASIZED. A special process insuring DURASIZED FABRICS 


longer wear in the finished binding, used exclu- 






Impregnated Saylux (Linen) 


: : s impregnated Saylbound (Vellum) B 
sively in the manufacture of the following book hapiantioted Sayles ileeh or Vallend c 
cloths: Impregnated Saylking (Linen or Vellum) cl 


SPECIAL FABRICS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Main Office: New York Office: Chicago Office: 
SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 72 LEONARD STREET 300 WEST ADAMS STREET 







AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS + Pacific Coast: HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle « Boston: WHITE SON CO. + New York: BROOKS-LOESTER CO. 
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THE 


vew HYDRAULIC STAMPOMATIC “30° 
STAMPING & EMBOSSING PRESS 


NOW ENSTALELED IN WANS INORE ASING PRODUCTION 
PE ADING PLANTS PHREE TIMES ON SHORT AS 
Weil AS LONG RUNS RE- 
PORTS (PROMINENT USER 


AUTOMATIC FEED. Av 
erage 


AUTOMATIC CRISS 
peed 2400 ar CROSS LEAF FEEDING 
hour dependent on pate ‘eae ee 


dwell 


SPRING PUSHERS (Tx 
npensat cove 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
HEAD. Thermostatically 
raelabigelitete| 


warpage 


STANCSARD HEAD 12 x 
r tr 


3 Larger if required 


ADJUSTABLE DWELL 


with auromatic timer 


; 36 AME SPAN EN 
: i BLES CENTRALIZING 
SINGLE ADJUSTMENT. _ of OF LARGE COVERS 
Center work under ee os ea 

head i 


WHY NOT SEE THIS MACHINE IN ACTION? 
We shall be glad to arrange a demonstration for you 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT, INC.—N. Y. 
ole Distributors: HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 


Ib I 


OOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





(As B CO 


MANUFACTURI ee 


30 Church St. 549 W. Randolph St. 
New York 89 Ship St. Chicago 


Providence 


''600D GOLD MAKES A GOOD IMPRESSION'' 
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1. °F GO* 


with 2 prs. of perforating heads and 
a.c. motor, f. o. b., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. (D.C. motor $10.00 additional) 













@ The “Twenty-Two” is a full-size cabinet base The “T'wenty-Two” takes a full 22” sheet; does 

rotary slot perforator that costs considerably less finest quality perforating both continuous and strike. 

to buy than a motor drive vertical machine. Yet it Can also be equipped for snap-out perforating, or 

gives you at least twice the production at half the for slitting, scoring or creasing. 

cost as compared with any vertical perforator. Because of its low price the “T'wenty-Two” is ideal 
for small plants where today’s labor costs will not 


On small jobs and short runs it’s actually cheaper . . ; 
; permit economical use of the slower, more costly 


— . TD. ne . nee “ : 
to use the “T'wenty-Two” than to fuss with make to operate, footpower vertical perforators. Write 


shifts such as perforating rule. On longer runs your _ys for complete bulletin and specifications. Or ask 


savings are even greater. your Rosback Dealer for full details. 


F.P. ROSBACK COMPANY ST cValcelsMalela slo) mmiul(aiP 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 


Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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,.eand KERATOL bindings 


Leto: 


KERATOL stays crisp and fresh . . . 

KERATOL bindings outlast the book... dirt and 

smudges wipe off clean. KERATOL is easy to work. 
Available in the effects best suited for bookbinding requirements. 
KERATOL has been for 50 years, and still 

is, the standard of bookbinding excellence. 


Stocks immediately TEXTILEATHER CORPORATION 


available at... TOLEDO, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY 
Louis De Jonge and Co. 
345 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
1427 Vine St. 


CINCINNATI 
Queen City Paper Co. 
520 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
746 E. 17th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
430 Howard St. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Everything You Want ( ne 


in an ADHESIVE 


BOOK-FLEX =a 


Casino.; 
Up, for Padding. 


4 Complete Line of 


Gi 
for all Binding “sate ites 


Write for Complete Data 


io 


p 


FEDERAL ADHESIVES CORP. 


640-646 Dean Street Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Phone STerling 3-1810 
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art Vins 7H iN Ge ee 


In these two companion volumes—one tracing the Old World 
background of America, the other graphically portraying the 
breath-taking days when this country was young, the Iroquois 
Publishing Company has successfully captured the romantic 

spirit of the subject in a way to make reading an exciting adventure 
to the young mind. Small wonder, then, for such books destined 

to receive constant handling by avid youthful readers—that 


Terek* Book Cloth was selected as the appropriate binding fabric. 


Printed and bound by W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind. 


Designed by June Odell 
"Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., Producers of Terek and Terson Products, New York, Athol, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by A. B. Boyd Co., Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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- Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. %& 
= SINCE 1846 * s 


e Everything for the Bookbinder i 





Pajco Lexide 
Pallets 
Paper—all types 
Paste—all types 
Pens—ruling 


Adhesives—all Types 
Albumen 

Anilines 

Book Cloth 
Board—Davey 


Manufacturers of: 


CASING-IN PASTE GANE'S EMBOSSER 
**YES"' STIKFLAT GLUE MEYERS ROLLER BACKER 
CASE-MAKING GLUE LIBRARY PASTE 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 
TABBING GLUE 





Buffings ‘ . > Posts & Screws 
Calf : Machinery Rebuilders—in our own shop mail 
Cambric Presses 
Canvas MACHINERY Punches 
a. BACKING PERFORATING SEALING ats <e 
Cowhide BEVELINS PAPER CUTTING PUNCHING a Need : 
Cutter Supplies BOARD SHEARS PRESSES SEWING ewing Needs 
Dies DRILLING STANDING SLITTING AND REWINDING Shears , 
Drills EMBOSSING PADDING SPRAYING Sheepskins 
Edge Colors EYELETTING BACKING RIVETING Silk—lining 
Fabrikoid FOLDING BUNDLING STAPLING Sizings—all types 
Felt Paper GLUING ROUND CORNERING STRIPPING Tabbing Needs 
Moesncl GLUE MELTING ROUNDING AND BACKING WIRE STITCHING Tapes—all kinds 
Diaieen NUMBERING RULING _ Se, ae Threads—all kinds 
Flexible Paper Tissue Leaf 
Foil—all colors Hammers Index Tabs Lithograph Paper Tools—all kinds 
Gauges Hand Stamps Inks—ruling, paging, Leather—all types Twine 
Gilding Supplies Heating Elements marbling, etc. Lining—moire Type 
Gilding Tools Hinge Cloth Interlaken Cloths Marbling Needs Varnish 
Glues—all types Hollands—all colors Knives—all kinds Muslin Wire 
Gold—genuine Index Cloth Label Cloth Needles Zephyr Yarn 
Gold—imitation Index Shields Lacquer Pad Counters a, a 
OVER 2500 ITEMS IN STOCK 


COAST-TO-COAST-SERVICE 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
333 Hudson St. 1515 Pine St. 184 Second St. 140 W. Seventeenth St. 


CHICAGO 
1335 W. Lake St. 
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WANT TO SAVE 75% ON GATHERING COSTS? 


APEX BINDING CORPORATION 


MARCH, 


If you do any hand or machine gathering of signatures, greeting cards, or 
other work of this type, you can save yourself 75% or more of your gather- 
ing costs with our Model 203 gathering machine. 


Designed, built and sold by a practicing bookbinder of many years ex- 
perience, this machine has established its supremacy in the greeting card 
industry as the fastest method gathering cards and envelopes for boxing 
or cellophane wrapping. Now it’s been tested out successfully for signature 
gathering, too, at a speed of 6000 books per hour. 


Use of aluminum alloy on all working surfaces eliminates rust smears. One 
six hopper machine produced 125,000 six signature books at labor cost of 
only 15c per thousand signatures. 


Features of the machine include automatic stoppage 
in the event of non-delivery of signature from 
hopper. Rapid adjustment of hoppers from 354 
x 334” to 10 x 12” size. 


For demonstrations and full details, write, wire or 
phone today. 


150 Varick Street, New York, New York 


1950 
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HUGHES PRINTING COMPANY 


Publication Printers 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCIION 





"The Awakening Valley,” published by Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press and bound in Du Pont “PX"’* 
Cloth by W. B, Conkey Division of Rand McNally. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+» » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


*"PX” and “Fabrikoid” are Du Pont’s registered trade marks for pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth and pyroxylin-coated bookbinding material respectively. 
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COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e« 


Nowhere else in the world 
is so much commercial printing produced 


ete looking up a number in the telephone directory, 
shopping from a mail-order catalog, or reading some of 
the nation’s best-known magazines, is probably using a 
product of the Chicago area’s vast printing industry. 

One-sixth of all the nation’s commercial printing is 
done in Chicago. Approximately 836,000 tons of printed 
matter originate every year in this, the world’s greatest 
concentration of commercial printing establishments. 
There are 2,506 of them, including the world’s three larg- 
est plants, ranging in size from one-man shops to firms 
employing 5,600 workers. Last year the payroll of 60,000 
people employed here in the printing industry was 
$150,000,000. 

But, as with every industry, more important than the 
statistics are the conditions which create these statistics 
—the reasons why the printing industry located in this 
area—plus the reasons why its operations remain and are 
so successful here. Numerous factors contribute to the 


Chicago area’s leadership in the printing industry—ones 
which mean advantages for your business, too. 

Chief among them is the area’s central location, coupled 
with its unequalled diversified transportation facilities. 
Distribution to every part of the country, so essential to 
printing and publishing, is quick and economical. Raw 
materials and equipment, too, are readily available. The 
printing industry in Chicago and Northern Illinois enjoys 
additional advantages—a large skilled labor market and 
a growing stability in labor-management relations which 
assures continued dependability of production. 

For information concerning how your business can 
benefit from locating in the Chicago-Northern Illinois 
industrial area, write or telephone us, and we will be glad 
to prepare for you a confidential survey of the specific 
benefits your enterprise can enjoy here. We will give 
prompt attention to your requests for information. There 
is no charge for this service. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market’ 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e 
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PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Vacation 
m 
Chicago 
and 
Attend 
the 


th Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition 


September 11-23, 1950 


at the International Amphitheatre 


Biggest Show Ever Arranged by and for the Graphic Arts 


Exhibits in Action of Equipment Conventions, Clinics, Meetings, Conferences, to consider the ““Know- 


and Supplies for the Composing How” will be held in Chitago Hotels during the two weeks of the 
Room, Press Room, and Bind- 


ery; Art, Camera, Platemaking 
and other departments for pro- The International Ass’n. of Ptg. House Craftsmen, Inc Hotel Stevens .... Sept. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
duction in Letterpress, Lithog- Printing Industry of America, Inc. ................... Palmer House .... Sept. 17, 18, 19, 20. 
raphy, Gravure, and Silk Screen International Typographic Composition Ass'n Sheraton Hotel Sept. 14, 15, 16. 
Printing. Book Manufacturers’ Institute Edgewater Beach Hotel Sept. 11, 12, 13. 
Lithographers’ National Ass’n. .............. Edgewater Beach Hotel Sept. 7, 8, 9. 
175 Exhibitors using three acres National Graphic Arts Education Ass'n. ............... Hotel Sherman Sept. 21, 22, 23. 
of space on one floor. Label Manufacturers’ National Ass’n. .......... Edgewater Beach Hotel Sept. 9, 10, 11. 


NATIONAL Graphic arts EXPOSITIONS 


INCORPORATED 


Exposition, as follows: 


SUITE 802 © 105 WEST MONROE STREET * CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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EY WEEK BEFORE a STRIPPER / 


, - = BRACKETT 
come like the new Chelan 


No... never before could you get in a 
stripping machine all the range, the abil- 
ity, the flexibility and the profit possi- 
bilities you now get in the new 
BRACKETT DE LUXE. It’s a crown- 
ing culmination of our 35 years of experi- 
ence. It’s got everything you need to do 
any and every tipping and stripping job 


more and better work per day than they 
ever could do before. Check into it for 
doing your work, better and at more 
profit. 


you want to do. (See illustrations of a 

iaieaniueeeniail , (f ” rs 7 few examples of its work.) It’s got the 

0 RLAP TIP PLATE OR END E : ~ speed, the adaptability, the smooth pre- 
SHEET TO SECTION : % cision that enables 2 girls to produce 
















“EDITION” Model, shown, is ideal 
for Edition Binders; Trade _ Binderies; 
Library and Law Book Re-Binderies; 
Blank Book Makers; Salesbook Makers; 
Manifold Forms Producers; Game Board 


and Record Album Makers; Paper Box 
CATALOG COVER RE-INFORCED Makers; Bank Stationers; Specialty 


Houses; Supply Houses, etc. Write to 
day for detailed circular. 


STRIPPING MACHINE CO., 
THE Bach ae: Topeka, Kansas 


FOR RAPID TAG STRINGING AND WIRING... 


| OrAl GHACBER! 


Make sure of the “original” Graeber machines—de- 
signed by Frank Graeber and manufactured under his For high speed wiring operations this 
direct supervision—for long life, high speed and low Ee Ras nigh A cca Pe som 
cost operation on all your tag stringing and wiring jobs. chandising tags from No. 1 shipping 
tags to 5” x 14” tags... at speeds up 
to 5400 per hour, depending upon 
conditions. Handles wire from 21 to 
GRAEBER TAG STRINGER AND KNOTTER 26 gauge, copper or steel, single or 
double feed. Send for Bulletin No. 18. 


rhe 







































GRAEBER WIRING MACHINE 






Ideal for stringing shipping and merchandising 
tags (squared and rectangular) from 1” x 114” 
to 6” x ac rg ore eC at speeds up to 
7200 per hour. Only three simple adjustments 
sana a Punches «Ph in tag al ‘ute string G F AEBE 34 
or cotton cord up to No. 12. Send for Bulletin STRINGING & WIRING 
No. 17A for full details. rvvatiiaman tly by 


Division of New Era Mfg. Co. 


375 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
PATERSON 4, NEW JERSEY 


@® 6267 
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Portable. 45” high. 
600 lbs. Takes 6° x 
2’ of floor space. 






Chestnut at South Main Street 
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The circular or folder mailed in a penny-saver envelope aims for the re- 
ception and respect accorded first class mail. But... how often does it get it? 
The cost of this type of mailing must include 


AUTOMATIC SEALING SERVICE, Inc., 225 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Exclusive Users and Operators of the SEAL-O-MATIC Sealing Machine in the Metropolitan New York Area 


INFRA-RED 
HEATING 


STEADIER LIGHT . .. and more heat 
—because infra-red heat (1500°) is in the light. 


Herbert Lifetime INFRA-RED Heaters last a lifetime . . . be- 
cause there is nothing to break or wear out. There is no such 
thing as gradual deterioration. Your Herbert Lifetime INFRA- 
RED Heater pours out the same steady heat in 10 years as the 
day you bought it . . . and it costs LESS. 


EXACTLY the temperature you want... 


Four position heat control switch taps 1500° heat reservoir, 
making it possible to get the precise heat you need for the 
job to be done. For ultra fine work—at select temperatures— 
special thermostatic control can be furnished. 


GREATER SAFETY 


. is built right into the Herbert Lifetime INFRA-RED Heater. 
No danger of broken glass or porcelain. Each element is steel 
encased, shock-proof; and cannot wear out or oxidize. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT THE LATEST 
IN INFRA-RED DRYING 


74-33 JAMAICA AVE. 
WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 





Envelopes—estimated $3.50 per M. 


Inserting 1.50 per M. Hand sealing 2.25 per M. 


The self-mailer is a straightforward advertisement— 


YOU CAN AVOID and doesn’t masquerade as anything else. The self- 
THIS NEEDLESS mailer can carry advertising on the outside too, if 


desired. It entails no added outlay for envelopes and 
printing, inserting, tucking flaps, etc. 


Sealing of self-mailers can be done by SEAL-O-MATIC, which does the 
work of fifteen or more manual sealers—and does it faster, better —and 
naturally at much lower cost. 


SEAL-O-MATIC cuts seals from a continuous tape and 
affixes them over the edge or within 2” of the edge of catalogs, 
broadsides, booklets, circulars, etc.—at up to 15,000 per hour. 
Costs come down. Mailing schedules are more easily met and— 
nobody is kidded! 

SEAL-O-MATIC Service is available through printers, bind- 
ers and letter shops outside of Metropolitan New York, We'll 
gladly put you in touch with the one nearest you. In Metro- 
politan New York, SEAL-O-MATIC Service is had from 
AUTOMATIC SEALING SERVICE, 225 Varick Street, New 
York 14, Write us for complete information. 


ACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 





SOUTH HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 







4l 










ALUMINUM 


tn In ea 


NET PRICES F.O.B. N. Y. CITY 













ALUMINUM EXTENSIONS 
1,” 500 per box—$9.50 per m 
1” 500 per box—$10.00 per m 
2” 500 per box—$12.00 per m 

F. O. B. N. Y. CITY 


LENGTH 





Loose leaf post sections and 










bushings carried in stock. 


G. B. MFG. CO. 


173-177 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. 13 
REctor 2-5415 











“V5 0 WILDER JOB, it’s a GOOD JOB 


INDEXING 


Manual skill combines with efficient equipment to produce 
finished jobs you feel proud of, on catalogs, brochures, 

° Co* ly . binders; manuals, reference books, etc. Turn your job over 
Cc to Wilder, and depend on high quality workmanship plus 
m.. on-schedule delivery from “Chicago’s foremost indexer.” 


CATALOG STEP INDEXING 
EXTENSION INDEXING 


THUMB INDEXING 
on file, guide or loose leaf indexes 
CELLULOID TABBING (7 COLORS) 


We die-cut your printed sheets and attach permanent 
Celluloid Index Tabs to any type of stock. Shoulder rein- 
forcements provide extra strong grip. 



















Big books, little books, portfolios, catalogs . . . we have 
a binding that suits the weight, size and bulk of every need. 


WIRE-O, MULT-O 
or PLASTIC 






Ask for 
a tate 


an 
QUOTATIONS 
















PLASTIC 
BINDING 


WILDER INDEX CO. 


328 S Jefferson St. RA 6-9688 Chicago 6, Ill. 
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BINDERS BOARD 
"| PASTED BOARD 


Binders Board is the only solid board available for the binding of books. It is the 


only board used by master bookbinders which is made on a wet machine. The 












superior wet machine process produces a board with the characteristics most suitable 
for the covers of hard-bound books, made in accordance with U. S. Commercial 
Standard CS 50-34. And when you order BINDERS BOARD from SHRYOCK 
BROS., INC., you buy from America’s oldest maker of this fine product. 


**PAPYRUS MILLS-1790’’ 


SHRYOCK BROS... INC. 


Phila. Office: 404 Lafayette Bldg., Phila. 6, Pa. 
Phone LOmbard 3-0144 @ Mill: Downingtown, Pa. 
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DRILL PAPER [—_—_——n 


money for you...because each is de- 
signed to give you the speed, accuracy 
and volume that reduces costs. 







e 











N-D MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL. (at right) 
Drills up to 8 holes simultaneously. 
Automatic table lift with swift return 
yields high production speed and ease 
of operation. Combination gauge with 
micrometer adjustments for ordinary 
drilling or bookkeeping systems. Easy 
to set up. No tools needed. Each drill 
head has its own built-in wrench. 
Gooseneck design permits handling any 
size sheet. A fast, dependable worker 
and a great asset to the busy plant. 



























WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 


Tow! 











N-D SINGLE SPINDLE DRILL. (at left) 
Nothing like it. Moving table controls 
accurate hole placement. Stock not re- 
handled after being set in position. A 
touch of the handy latch shifts the table 
for each successive hole. Operator’s 
hands do not touch stock until all drill- 
ing is finished. No errors. No spoils. 












gs NYGREN - DAHLY company 


1422-32 ALTCELD ST CHICAGO 14, ILL 
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@ ACCURATE CUTTING 
@ READILY ADJUSTED 
@ EASY TO OPERATE 
© SOLIDLY BUILT 

@ SAFETY LOCK 


Challenge Lever Cutters 
are built in two sizes— 
26% and 30% inches. 
They are moderately 
priced and built for 
years of service. 
























@® Unyielding cutting table obtained by solid center 
support anchored to heavy side frames and the strongly 
ribbed overhanging arch over the table. This rigid 
construction means long life and accurate, clean cutting 
from first to last sheet. 
































@ Lever mechanism carefully balanced for easy oper- 
ation and high cutting speed of paper piles up to 3% 
inches thick. 

















@ Safety lock automatically locks the operating lever 
when returned to up position. 














@ Equipped with the exclusive Challenge ‘Easily 

ed” back gage. Duplex steel tape marked in both 
%46 and 42 inch graduations assures absolute accuracy 
in setting with the aid of a hairline indicator. 























@ The extra wide, polished knife bar is perfectly 
balanced and all capscrews can be tightened without 
raising knife bar from the table. Knife bar gibs are 
adjustable. 




















@ Six-spoke dished clamp wheel gives the operator 
convenient and easy, yet unyielding finger hold on 
clamping mechanism. 




















WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 580 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 




















GRAND HAVEN CHIGAN 










For Extra Profits 




















AIGNER INDEX CO. 
97 Reade St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 





without Extra Work! 


index 
Catalogs 
Sales Manuals 
Price Books 
with 


INDEXES 


Let our 40 years of experience 
make money for you! 





We are equipped to index any printed material to your 
customers’ specifications. They will save time and money 
that will more than pay for the small added cost. Our 
combined operation and cooperation gets results spelled 


"PROFIT". 


AICO SPECIAL INDEXES 


AICO-PRINT 


Title printed on sheet. Tab cut. 
Visible two sides. Inexpensive, 
but Tab has no protection and 
will dog ear with wear. 


AICO-CELL 


Title printed on sheet and 
covered with acetate cellulose 
for protection. Tab cut. Per- 
manent Tab. Inexpensive in 
quantities. 


INSERT-TAB 


Insertable Cellulose Tab fused 
to sheet title. May be easily in- 
serted into tab and changed 
when desired. 


Pictured are a few types of 
AICO Indexes. Many more are 
available. 


Write for samples and com- 
plete information. 


Two plants to serve you: 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF INDEXES 
‘ AND INDEX TABBING 
















G. J. AIGNER CO. 
426 S. Clinton St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


Size for Size... 
NYLNAT Nylon Thread gives you 
More Strength — Less Bulk .. . 










¢ Designed especially for the bookbinding industry — Heminway 
l “a & Bartlett’s NyLNAT Nylon Thread is stronger per gauge than cotton, 
gives you less bulk and eliminates smashing. It produces stronger, 


tighter bindings (that stay tight) and gives you far greater yardage 
than ordinary thread. 



















igo NYLNat is available in the sizes you require. NYLNAT #45 is especially 
2 recommended for big books using coated paper. 
We'll be glad to send you full information and samples for 


your own machines. Write us today! 


HEMINWAY: BARTLETT 
lon -Sik- and [omerrouty Now Fibs - for sewing threads 


THE HEMINWAY & BARTLETT MFG. CO. 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
16. Branches: 617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C.; 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6; 77 S. Main St., Gloversville, N. Y.; 716-32 N. 18th St., St. Louis, Mo. 























| Lawn Wultiple Head Drill Slotter 
DRILLS and SLOTS 


in one operation 


DRILLS A 2” LIFT IN ABOUT 2 SECONDS 
ROUND OR SLOT HOLES 

















easy operation! tron table in fixed position. Touch 
of treadle brings drills down to the work. Heads easily 
adjusted for centers. Spindles readily adjusted verti- 
cally. Screw operated back gauge assures squareness. 
Chips automatically carried to waste box. Built-in flood- 
light illuminates heads and gauges. 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 


Main Office: 426 West 33rd Street, New York 

BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
170 Summer St. 628 S. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS * SALES AND SERVICE 


Harry W. Brintnall Co., Inc....... Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. Heinsohn Printing Machinery..............cccsesseees Denver, Colo. 























Southeastern Printers Supply Co................cccscceceeeeeeees Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Printers Supply, Inc............cccccsccecsessees Dallas, Texas 
Sears Limited...............0+ Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
C) O O O O O Pioneers in bindery equipment since L898 
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Thumb Indexing 


Exclusively 
Est. 1878 Seventy Two Years Ago 


We 
ANNOUNCE 


the removal of our plant 


































to larger and more efficient 





quarters where we welcome 
old friends and new. 


R. P. Vaughan, Pres. 
Alfred Julien, Secy. Treas. 















Superior Indexing 
Corporation 
108-110 W. 25th St, New York 1, N. Y. 








Agates 
Backing Boards 
Backing Hammers 
Band Rubber 
Beating Hammer 
Bench Blocks 
Blank-book 
Sewing-bench 
Book-backing Machine 
Bookbinders’ Hammers 
Plastic Folders 
Bundling Press, Hand 
Burnishers 
Creasers 
Electric Heater 
Finishing Presses 
Finishing Stands 
Forming Iron 
Gas Heater for 
Glue Kettle 
Gauge Table Shears 
Gilding Boards 


Gilding Press and 
Stand 


Glue Kettles 
Gold Cushions 
Hammers 

Job Backer 
Joint Rods 


All HICKOK equipment is 


Your Check List 


For Bookbinder’s 


starerereteteteteeeet 
atareretetereteteteteteeeeeeeeee eee ees 
warereretetereteteteteteteree ree eee eee eeeeese 


Machinery & Tools 
by HICKOK 










Knife-grinder 

Laying Presses 

Lettering Pallet 

Lettering Pallet Press 

Numbering Machine 

Paging Head 

Paging Inks 

Paging and Number- 
ing Machines 

Plow and Press 

Polishers 

Press Boards 

Press, Hand-bundling 
Signature 

Presses, Finishing 

Presses, Gilding 

Presses, Standing 

Roller Backer 

Rolls and Stamps 


Round Corner 
Cutting Machine 


Rubbing Up Sticks 
Sewing Benches 
Shears, Binder’s Board 
Stabbing Machines 
Standing Presses 

Table Shears 


Toggle Standing 
Presses 


made for long and hard usage 
—backed by a history of top 
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— 1844 — 
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Manufacturing Co RF 
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GUM MED 
HOLLANDS 


IN THESE DISTINCTIVE 
Siege e-.. 


MIST GREY 
DEEP BLUE 
SUN TAN 
FOREST GREEN 
DEEP RED 
JET BLACK 
SNOW WHITE 
BEAR BROWN 


ATLANTIC GUMMED PAPER CORP. 


MGMUFACTUCERS OF “Qp.fe.Sig” SUMMED ? 
PLANT & MAIN OFFICE: ONE MAIN ST.. BROOKLYN 1. NY 
7A 


BRANCH OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO @ BUFFALO @ BOSTON @ HAVANA : 
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made 
better with 


COL-0-TEX 


For text books, loose-leaf catalogs, year books, 
sample books, choose Col-O-Tex Pyroxylin 
coated fabrics. Impressive in appearance, 
tough and durable. Supplied in precisely the 
color and finish wanted for your masterpieces 
in bookbinding, and for books that must be 
bound with an eye to economy. Nationally 
known Col-O-Tex is finest quality, pliable, 
easy to handle, and remarkably resistant to 


cracking, scuffing, fading. 


We welcome an invitation to discuss 
your special requirements. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
Main Office and Factory: 
Dept. BB-30, Columbus 16, Ohio 


New York © .Chicago * Detroit * San Francisco * Los Angeles 





Make one word do the work 
of three . . . just say “Roxite” 


. . . good for any book—best 


for school books. 


A complete assortment of qualities in new enlarged line of 
Vellums, plain and embossed — Linens — Buckrams — water 
repellent — soil resistant. Wide range of colors. Meets all 
specifications. 


Congratulation NMolliston BINDING FABRICS 


BOOKBINDING 
on their THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


2cth NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
A J Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 
versar 
nn y Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Viodite Vinyl Coated Fabrics, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, 
Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 


IT’S A BETTER BOOK HOLLISTON BOUN®G 
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Marcu, 1950 Is A DATELINE IN THE LIFE 
of Bx BP that has particular significance. It marks the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of this publication and its 
quarter-century of devoted service-to a strong and vital 
industry. It was founded to meet the growing needs of an 
industry that had no medium for the exchange of practical 
news and technical problems particular to its distinct 
activities. 

In 1935, it became apparent that the original scope 
of the magazine required broadening. In consequence 
BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE was retitled BOOKBIND- 
ING & BOOK PRODUCTION—a title more descriptive of 
its editorial scope and reflecting the increased participation 
of the binder at the council table with the printer and 
publisher. The popularity and growth of the paper par- 
alleled the growth in stature of the industry. 

This Silver Jubilee Edition is a fitting occasion for 
reflection and re-evaluation of the past, for purposes of 
constructive guidance in the future. The past 25 years 
have effected many dramatic and far-reaching changes in 
the social, economic, and politcal scene. In 1925, as in 
1950, a shattering World War had left its mighty imprint 
on the life of the nation. The years between have wit- 
nessed turbulent tides of events that have shaped and 
molded the entire structure of our society. Old patterns 
have been swept aside and new ones created. Book pro- 
duction will continue to reflect many changes as a result 
of the dynamic social and technological forces unleashed in 
the past 25 years. To fully assay the growth, achievements, 
and changes within the industry in all its facets would 
require the discernment of a 20th century Solomon. There- 
fore, we invited recognized leaders in each sphere of 
activity, highly qualified by experience and judgment, 
to voice their considered opinions as to what the future 
may hold. Their achievements and stature in the industry 
make their commentary vital to any proper evaluation 
of the industry’s record. 

Nor could any appraisal of this period be comprehensive 
without a “capsule” summary of the major events which 
Were reported every month in B&BB during the period 
just past. This material has been edited for your reference 
on page 50. 

A consistent policy of unremitting service to the field 
has guided B&BP through 25 years of publication life. 
A business paper serves as both reporter and guide to the 
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It's a Silver Jubilee! 


industry it represents. It aims to develop straight-forward 


thinking within the industry, and practices the habit of 
listening to wise counsel. Here at B&BP, we feel deeply 
indebted to a host of people, men and women whose advice, 
devotion, and steadfast loyalty contributed so largely to 
the respect and prestige BaBP enjoys today. 


BsBP’s effectiveness in serving this healthy and re- 
sponsive market is well demonstrated in several ways. 
First by its records of voluntary paid subscriptions. In 
anticipation of this anniversary we set about examining 
the available records from the days when the publication 
was first founded. We made a thorough check of the men 
and firms that had maintained uninterrupted subscriber 
status for 25 years. We felt such records of loyalty de- 
served special acclaim, hence the presentation of a Life- 
time Subscription Certificate award, described on page 56. 

Another source of concrete approval is shown in the 
advertising pages that reflect the sales activities of figms 
selling their products and services to this healthy and 
responsive reader audience. Their support has enabled 
BsBP to perform its function as an independent business 
paper for the industry. 

Special acknowledgement is also due to BaBP’s staff 
of men and women whose efforts are so largely responsible 
for the respect and prestige that B&BP has earned. 

BsBP has followed, and shall continue to follow, an 
independent editorial policy, speaking without fear or 
favor from any pressure group or organization. It has and 
will continue to operate, free of subsidy from any such 
directions. The guiding policy in the formulation of Ba BP’s 
publishing program has been the good and welfare of the 
industry and its function in a free society. BoOKBINDING & 
Book PropuctIoN shall continue its best efforts to serve 
the men and women who are responsible for the guidance, 
direction and management of business activity in this in- 
dustry on a sound and profitable basis. 

Such principles operating for the past 25 years have 
enabled BaBP to serve as impartial historian and inter- 
preter. Our sights are now set upon the 50th anniversary! 
We are confident that our readers will join us in a united 
effort to so further the development and expansion of the 
industry that the next 25 years will create records that may 
yet dwarf the mighty achievements of this past period. 


E. A. FREUND, Publisher 
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L xe THE MEN WHO MAKE IT, THE BOOK 
Saeine 4 in the United States grows, prospers, and profits by 
its experiences. It has travelled far in the past quarter of 
a century—a road highlighted by the heady optimism of 
the 20’s, the grim- economics of the depression years, and the 
mighty productive effort of World War II. 

We have more than a sentimental reason in the re-exam- 
ination of those exciting 25 years. It is not only sentiment 
but good business to study the growth and development of 
the industry since 1925 and to draw from those studies the 
proper lessons. As Lincoln once said, “If we could first 
know where we are and whether we are tending, we could 
better tell what to do and how to do it.” 

From 1925 to 1950 the value of products manufactured by 
the bookbinding, blankbook making, paper ruling, loose-leaf 
and miscellaneous binding industry rose from $66,000,000 to 
over $250,000,000, an increase of about 300%. 

The cost of the materials used in such production, includ- 
ing cloth, wire, glue, electric power, and various other sup- 
plies, tripled from $25,000,000 in 1925 to over $75,000,000 in 
1947. Total payrolls, both for production workers and office 
staffs, increased from $34,000,000 to $107,000,000 in 1947. 
Average wages and salaries rose about 80%. The number 
of production and office employees mounted from 24,000 to 
42,000. 

This 25-year span of progress is illustrated in the graphs 
on the following pages. A study of the data compiled shows 
that but for the depression collapse, consistent growth in each 
field has been an incontestable factor. The growth pattern 
was interrupted by the six-year depression span, 1930-36, but 
this was counteracted by a sizeable upsurge in productivity 
during the war-years of 1939-45. 

Is the illustrated data an actual picture of the general 
growth of the industry for the period we are studying? Yes, 
for all statistical figures given are from the exhaustive studies 
of the book publishing and bookbinding industry made by 
the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Labor. 

Figures on dollar values are not necessarily indicative of 
quantity production. The inflationary spiral of recent years 
has reduced the purchasing power of the dollar by 50% since 
1939. Even when this factor is taken into consideration, it is 
clearly evident that the actual physical output of the book- 
binding industry—the number of books, pamphlets, and re- 
lated products—has more than doubled in the past 25 years. 

A 100% increase within a quarter of a century is proof— 
if proof were needed—of splendid progress. The industry, 
to put it mildly, is certainly no longer a minor adjunct of 
the printing plant. It stands on its own two feet and its 
vitability definitely affects the two other major industries 
to which it is intimately related: printing and publishing. 


Growth Factors 


Granting the maturity of the industry, the increase in the 
value of its products, the number of men and machines used, 
and the number of items manufactured, we must first inquire 
if this progress is temporary or permanent and how broad 
is its scope. On what is it based, and what are the factors 
influencing such rapid growth? How will they affect the 
existing pattern? 
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And Now for the Record! 


The Expanded Economy: Part of the answer is to be found 
in the charts governing population growth. From 120,000,000 
in 1925, the nation has grown to an estimated 149,700,000 in 
1950. Even if all other factors remained the same, a 25% 
increase in production was needed to meet the simple incre- 
ment of population. Further, the longer life-span automat- 
ically increases the size of the consumer market. This has 
been a fixed factor in the growth of the industry, and its 
continuing upward curve is fairly accurately predictable, 
barring disasters of international scope. 

Apart from the increase in the number of its consumers, 
the prosperity of this industry is further related to other 
factors: 

1—The educational and cultural level of the people. 

2—The purchasing power of the consuming public. 

3—The constantly increasing variety of bindery products 

and services required by business and the general public. 


Educational Levels: The relationship between book-purchases 
and education is particularly evident in the textbook field, to 
cite the most obvious example. The dramatic upsurge in 
textbook sales following World War II was directly influenced 
by the government’s policy of subsidized education for war 
veterans under the G.I. “Bill of Rights.” 

Educational levels determine not only the sales volume of 
textbooks, trade and technical books, but of all other reading 
material as well. The growing complexity of American busi- 
ness and industry requires a constant increase in the technical 
and intellectual capabilities of its employees and management. 
The practical benefits of a higher education are a continuous 
spur to increasing the number of years spent in either self 
improvement or in established academic activities. Educa- 
tional goals are raised each year. This larger and culturally 
better equipped market has immediate and practical value 
in its effect on the activities of the book industry. 

The astronomic number of pamphlets manufactured each 
year, the tons of advertising material consumed by the public, 
the enormous quantities of bound publications, and the vast 
array of non-printed, non-literary products manufactured 
within binderies, are all dependent upon the educational level 
of the American consumer, his culturally-conditioned interest 
in such products. 


Purchasing Power: Another major factor influencing the size 
of the bookbinding market is the relative prosperity of the 
consuming public. The amount of sales promotional mate- 
rial produced, and the quantity of business books and forms 
needed, are directly affected by the quantity of commercial 
transactions and the volume of business activity. 

Our civilization has frequently been said to be “built upon 
paper” for everything is recorded, everything is noted down. 
everything documented, tagged, and stored away for future 
reference. The products employed in such business operations 
gradually require specialized bindery operations. Business 
prosperity may very well be measured by the number of 
pamphlets, booklets, forms, and sheets processed by binderies. 

While the volume of general business activity determines 
to a great extent the work of trade, pamphlet, and miscellane- 
ous classes of binderies, the manufacturers of case-bound 
books, both trade and text are more immediately affected 
by the availability of the consumer dollar. Since books, 
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magazines, and other reading materials, are constantly en- 
croached upon by other demands on the family budget, book 
sales rise and fall in direct relation to the amount of avail- 
able purchasing power, and the availability of other forms 
of leisure activity. These two factors operated together dur- 
ing the war years, to produce the country’s biggest book boom 
in its history. The prosperity of the country, it can be seen 
very strongly affects the prosperity of the industry. 


Wider Markets: While books, pamphlets, publications, adver- 
tising literature, and similar materials designed to be read 
are its major output, the economhic vitality of the bookbinding 
industry is highly stimulated by purely non-literary items. 
During the depression, for example, many binderies found a 
new market in their ability to perform the die-cutting oper- 
ations required by the jig-saw puzzle fad. The accelerated 
growth of the phonograph industry after World War I created 
a substantial market for record albums. 

A very constructive development in recent times has been 
the enormous increase in the number of new types of bindery 
products and services required by American commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public. 

To cite an example, the simple necessity for business houses 
to keep more accurate records for tax purposes required the 
use of duplicate, triplicate and even quadruplicate forms. 
This need encouraged the perfection of various manifold 
processes employing perforating, collating, interleaving, and 
gluing—all purely bindery operations, performed most eco- 
nomically and efficiently within the bindery. 

The introduction of inexpensive plastic materials accelerated 
expansion in the mechanical binding industry and created 
wider avenues for profitable operations in bindery activity. 

In the business office we see loose-leaf ledgers, blankbooks, 
full and mechanically bound record books, folded and die-cut 
advertising literature, pen ruled sheets, interleaved carbon 
forms, sales’ manuals, price record books, filing and indexing 
devices, and many more. 

A sizeable list, indeed. Apart from the classic case bound 
book, it is apparent that a fully descriptive definition of 
bindery production must encompass the long list of non- 
literary items described in the preceding paragraphs. “Book- 
binding” as an activity, long ago outgrew its “short pants” 
stage and is now fully cognizant of its more responsible role 
and broadened interests. 

What had been an industry restricted to a narrow avenue 
of production, has, by the changing requirements of American 
life and the need for new products, branched out far beyond 
its original confines. An ever expanding list of printed mate- 
rial now requires specialized bindery operations. The effi- 
ciency and economy with which the binderies can perform 
ome operations determines the vitality and prosperity of the 
industry. 


Changes in Structure 


The increased number of bindery products and the con- 
tinuous growth of the market thereof have effected qualitative, 
as well as quantitative, changes in the nature of the book 
industry. The most far-reaching revisions have occurred in 
these fields: 

1—The mechanization of plants. 

2—The shift from emphasis on individual craftsmanship to 

pre-planned design and production. 

3—Specialization, and the gradual departmentalization of 

the industry. 

4—The standardization of products and materials. 

5—Trade customs and trade relations. 


Machines for a Big Business 


A study of the statistical graphs in the following pages shows 
that while in 25 years the number of employees has increased 
by 75%, from 24,000 to 42,000, payrolls have tripled, value 
of products quadrupled, and indications are that physical 
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production has more than doubled. The evident increased 
output per man is evidence of one of the most significant 
achievements of the past 25 years: the mechanization of the 
book industry. 

It is sometimes difficult to accept the simple truth that much 
of the heavy machinery for edition binding was developed 
only within the last 25 years. The gatherers, cutters, and 
smashers that did exist before 1925 have been so changed 
and refined that comparison would be unjust. Even where 
efficient machines do exist constant efforts are being made to 
extend that efficiency to related operations such as materials 
handling. Thus, we have witnessed the development of print- 
ing presses with built-in folders, and similar combination 
pieces of equipment such as combination gatherers, stitchers, 
and coverers. The need for manifold forms has resulted in 
the development of presses which collate and _ interleave. 
Conveyor systems are now fairly common. 

The apparent ultimate goal of all this emphasis upon im- 
proved equipment is the invention at some future date of a 
single machine which will take raw materials at one end 
and deliver finished products at the other end. Not a few 
machines have already achieved this stage, i.e., the perfecting 
manifold press. Current studies of improved methods for 
handling materials are gradually pointing toward this 
objective. 


New Class of Craftsmen: When this major industrial change 
began to make itself felt 25 years ago, it was feared that the 
impersonal machine would destroy the artistic values created 
by the individual craftsman. Machine Production, while con- 
ceded to be economically more efficient, was said to have 
sacrificed good design and integration. Hand binding, once 
a routine production procedure, has been so thoroughly sup- 
planted by machine-binding that its devotees are considered 
“artists,” separate and apart from the trials and tribulations 
of commercial enterprise. 

While the individual craftsman no longer has complete 
control over the book or other bindery product from con- 
ception to finished production, the aesthetic values have not 
been sacrificed. 

In place of the individual hand-craftsman, the industry has 
acquired a new occupational classification whose importance 
has gained major status in recent years: the book designer 
and/or the production department. Aesthetic values and 
conceptions which had been directly executed on the book by 
the craftsmen, must now be translated from the planning 
stage through the medium of machinery. The skill required 
is far more complex for not only must the designer maintain 
and create aesthetic values, but he must be familiar with 
the mechanical techniques for creating such values. 

The book craftsman of old was seldom effected by con- 
siderations of time and price, two factors of vital importance 
to the designer. Since the book designer is in a position to 
determine not only the physical appearance of the books, but 
the cost and the method by which it is produced, he occupies 
a unique and important position in book manufacture. The 
use of materials and techniques in the production of books 
is very strongly influenced by the designer. Twenty-five years 
ago the book designer was a minor clerk in a publishing 
firm. Today suppliers and manufacturers dare not bypass 
him and compete for his approval. 

Another effect of the recent mechanization of the industry 
has been the gradual standardization of products and mate- 
rials, and the division of the industry into specialized groups. 

In edition binding, for example, it is more economical to 
produce two books of relatively the same size and format, 
than to produce two which differ radically. A smooth- 
functioning production line requires not only interchangeable 
parts, but standardized, interchangeable products. The cost 
of production rises rapidly each time a machine has to be 
changed over. 

The economic need for standardization stimulated efforts 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


BOOKBINDING PAYROLLS 


COST OF MATERIALS 
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Growth of the Bookbinding Industry, 1919-1947. All figures are from 
Census Bureau reports. No comparative data was available during the war 
years 1941-45 and extensions of available data are used. 

Definitions: Value of products include all receipts of the bookbinding, 
blankbook making, paper ruling, loose-leaf, and miscellaneous bookbinding 
industry. Receipts for bindery services performed are included in the value 
of industry products. 


Cost of materials: Fuel, electricity, and the cost of contract work are 
included in the cost of various supplies used by the industry. 

Bindery payrolls: The costs of production wages and office salaries are 
combined. Wages for production workers average two-thirds of the total. 


to simplify materials and products. Binders board and cloth, 
formerly marketed in a bewildering array of weights and 
sizes have been standardized with the approval of all sectors 
of the industry. 

While the industry has succeeded in standardizing and 
simplifying many of the supplies it consumes, success in 
product-standardization has been uneven. The possibilities 
in this field were made dramatically evident during the recent 
war years when the use of smaller war-time formats enabled 
publishers to save paper and edition binders to increase pro- 
duction to new levels. Similar policies of standardizing 
products are followed by publishers who control their own 
manufacturing facilities. 

The same trend towards a reduction in the number of odd- 
sized bindery products has been evident in the loose-leaf 
field. Sheets for “A” Company’s 3-ring binder may easily be 
inserted in any 3-ring binder made by “B” Company. 

The binder’s key position as a producer for a great variety 
of consumers, enables him to suggest such standardizations, 
formats, and production methods, as can effect substantial 
economies. A binder, with a sound background of practical 
experience, can initiate real economies by altering or modify- 
ing the mechanics of production. This is common know- 
edge where a sound customer relationship exists between 
binder and customer. 
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Can such mutual cooperation, on an industry-wide level, 
effect still greater economies and more efficient production ? 

The establishment of trade customs in the past 25 years 
has codified in part the relationships between binders, print- 
ers, and publishers. These frequently change from region 
to region, but their success in minimizing disputes and mis- 
understandings is fully acknowledged. It is to the credit of 
the industry that the binders have taken a leading role in 
the formulation and acceptance of such trade customs. 

What has been successfully accomplished on a local scale 
suggests that a comparable pattern may be possible nationally, 
Wide regional price variations, sharp differences in wage 
scales, variations in the quality of the finished product, and 
differences in production methods—these are some of the 
fields in which progressive gains are still to be anticipated. 
Local trade and pamphlet binding associations have coped 
with and frequently solved these problems. The time may 
soon be ripe for the revival of efforts to organize a national 
association of trade and pamphlet binders. 

Cooperation within the industry has been manifestly suc- 
cessful in the edition binding field. The establishment of 
minimum textbook manufacturing specifications, to cite one 
accomplishment, is a credit to the far-sighted leaders the 
industry has produced. Another dramatic achievement within 
the edition binding field has been the cooperative effort to 
perfect hot-melt glues in association sponsored research proj- 
ects. Technical advances, improved know-how, and general 
business information about edition binding have been freely 
exchanged through national trade associations in the belief 
that “what helps one, helps all.” The efforts of book manu- 
facturers and publishers to expand the book-reading market 
is one of the conspicuous achievements of the past 25 years. 

No doubt during the next quarter of a century we shall see 
similar progress and organization within the trade and pam- 
phlet, blankbook, pen ruling, loose leaf, mechanical, and 
related binding industry. Improved techniques for the free 
exchange of ideas must be encouraged, means for greater 
cooperation with printers and manufacturers must be de- 
veloped. Efforts in these directions have been taken by 
the industry, as one can see by reading the summarized past 
25 years, but the main task still lies ahead. 


The Future Development 


The rapid surge of the binding industry during World 
War II raised the bugaboo of “overexpansion.” It was be- 
lieved by many that the sizeable increase in bindery business 
volume was due mainly to the peculiar nature of the “war 
boom” and that once the war ended bookbinding would 
quickly return to “normal levels.”” Some even expressed fear 
that a complete collapse of the bindery markets would occur. 

Nothing of the sort happened. The war has been over for 
five years, and the major markets built during 1941-45 have 
been maintained. Production in nearly every segment of the 
bookbinding industry remains considerably above pre-war 
levels. We have seen the return of healthy competition, but 
competition is a desirable, normal and basic factor in a free 
enterprise system. Prophets of gloom cannot point with 
pride to their post war prophecies. 

The expected “collapse” has not occurred because the in- 
crease in business was not purely a by-product of the war. 
Population growth, the higher level of education, general 
business prosperity, and the need of the American home and 
business office for new bindery products are the main factors 
behind the high and sustained level of production. The 
war years accentuated and hastened these factors, but they 
have not been, and are not now, necessarily dependent upon 
a war economy. The country has grown since 1939, and the 
book industry has kept pace with it. 

We have seen how the prosperity of the binding industry 
is inextricably linked with the growth of American society 
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itself. But it is not enough to merely say that business will 
be good, and that the present market demand will continue. 
A basic factor of all life is growth and developing complexity. 
Barring world-wide destruction through atomic warfare, we 
can look forward to the continuation of the social condi- 
tions encouraging and stimulating such growth. 

The effect of developments in atomic energy cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated at this time. The great social and mechan- 
ical changes ahead will create an unpredictable volume of 
expanding production. 

In the past two decades there has been an accelerated 
development and application of new techniques in the graphic 
ar's industries. Hitherto most graphic arts inventions have 
resulted in purely quantitative improvements in which a new 
press simply printed more sheets than the old one. We are 
now witnessing however the development of techniques which 
completely supplant many previously essential operations. 
The use of photography, to cite a case completely alters 
major aspects of line composition, platemaking. and printing, 
If one machine, operating on new principles, can do the work 
of several others, the competitive advantage will lie with the 
binder taking advantage of the new methods. 

This revolution in scientific production is now occuring 
in the graphic arts industry, particularly in photoengraving, 
composition, printing, and edition binding. The new tech- 
niques will soon effect dramatic changes in trade, pamphlet, 
and miscellaneous binding. Broad avenues of opportunity 
exist for these men establishing new enterprises built on 
these new technical innovations. Risks are comparatively 
minimized because of the long and careful research which 
go into the development of these new machines and tech- 
niques. Companies with substantial investmerits in machinery 
may be reluctant to exchange such machinery for newer equip- 
ment and methods. During the transition period to new 
systems of production, a firm starting fresh has many ad- 
vantages in its favor. 

The very growth and mechanization of big plants increases 
the activity of enterprising binders looking for new business. 
Increased mechanization requires a standardized product 
in great quantities. Large plants are frequently unable to 
operate profitably on short-run orders which call for odd- 
sizes or odd-formats. These can usually be handled eco- 
nomically and profitably by the smaller plant which gears 
its production to such orders, and makes a specialty of it. 

In this age of specialization, the small plant still occupies a 
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Bookbinding Employees. Total employees include both production workers 
earning wages, and salaried employees engaged in office work, sales promo- 
tion, management, etc. As a general rule, salaried employees seem to 
make up one-sixth of the total number of employees. Expressed in other 
terms, one office worker is needed for every six binders in the plant. All 
figures from the Census Bureau or the Department of Labor. 


strong position. Its versatility enables it to effect quick 
changes in production methods and thus produce a greater 
variety of products and services. Because of this easy 
maneuverability such smaller plants are better able to take 
advantage of any fluctuations in the demand for certain 
bindery products. If the demand for one type of product 
declines, such companies can shift production to another 
line with minimum loss of time and effort. 

We are in the early stages of an enormous scientific revo- 
lution. Does this mean that the ambitious binder will need 
an impossible amount of capital with which to start a new 
company? Not at all. The rewards of business success are 
only in part dependent on capital investment. Mechanical 
ingenuity and business acumen cannot be underestimated. 

The industry is constantly growing and with growth comes 
change. How may its individual members take advantage of 
such growth and change? The answer is in sharp attention 
to the development of new products, techniques, and social 
changes which will continue to open broad vistas of pro- 
ductivity to the enterprising binder. 

The proof is in the experience of the past twenty-five years. 
The record speaks for itself. 


Book Titles Published, The total number of titles published each year includes both new editions and reprints of old editions in new formats. The 
number of titles mublished is an indication of editorial and cultural vitality and is not to be considered a barometer of production. Though the number 
of new titles published during the war years was sharply reduced, the number of copies printed per title was greatly increased. Figures on the actual 
number of books printed and bound are not sufficiently reliable to be illustrated for comparative purposes. 
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by Col. E. W. Palmer 
The Kingsport Press 





Tere IS MUCH TALK THESE DAYS OF BEING 
in the middle of the 20th century. To the mathematical ex- 
perts the determination of the exact end of the first half and 
the beginning of the second half of the century appears all- 
important. To those of us engaged in the publishing and 
production of books it would seem more relevant to review 
briefly the progress made and the changes instituted in book 
manufacturing during the past quarter century and endeavor 
to forecast what might be expected in the way of improvements 
and technical changes in the formats and mechanical pro- 
ductive procedures from the production viewpoint. 

Turning back the pages of bookmaking history for twenty- 
five years is no simple task, especially if one attempts to 
avoid verbosity and those details which are no more than 
trifles in the historical record. 


Typography 
Let’s begin with book typography. By and large, there were 
no significant improvements in the procedures of mechanical 
composition. True, both the line and the mono units of 
composition have been improved mechanically and by the 
addition of new faces and some new facets. Perhaps the 
greatest improvement, at least until 1949, can be found in 
the mechanization of display composition. During 1949, the 
air has been filled with announcements of many new types 
of composition, based on adaptation of the electromatic-justi- 
fying-typewriter plus photo-mechanical reproduction, orig- 
inally most applicable to photo-lithographic reproduction. 
With the recent demonstrations of rapid and mechanical 
direct etching from type negatives to magnesium plates, has 
been opened an entirely new vista for the letterpress printer, 
especially in the book production field. There are too many 
claimants in the field of mechanical composition gadgets to 
attempt an analysis and evaluation of their individual poten- 
tialities in this synopsis. However, it appears quite safe to 
predict that, within the next five years, bookmakers will be 
swinging rapidly away from the hitherto standard slug and 
type composing mechanisms which have been depended upon 
for so many generations. 


Plate advance 


In the field of printing plates numerous and increasingly 
valuable improvements have been accomplished, and others 
are under way. Within the past 25 years we have seen the 
development of the improved stereotype book plate, the rub- 
ber printing plate, and more recently the introduction of both 
plastic molding and plastic printing plates, with the provision 
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of much mechanical equipment for their production. In the 
interim, we learned the advantages of the tenaplate sheet for 
molding as compared with the older type of lead-sheet for 
molding halftones and combination forms. We receded almost 
entirely from the old fetish that all half-tone engravings to be 
molded with type text had to be mounted on solid metal 
blocks before page makup and lockup. Now we are rapidly 
embracing the improved procedures afforded by the use of 
plastic molds, the application of silver spray to both wax 
and plastic molds, and the elimination of the both dirty and 
slower process of wet-black-leading and sensitizing prior to 
immersion of the case in the electrotyping bath. With the 
early prospect of being able to compose book work, for ex- 
ample, by means of one of the new photo-mechanical units, 
in either galleys or complete pages, with finished negatives 
requiring only rapid quantity mechanical etching to produce 
a nearly finished letterpress printing plate, sans the slow, 
costly and dirty processes now followed, there opens a new 
vista on unexplored avenues of increased efficiency, high 
quality printing potentialities, and more stabilized costs. 
Parallel to these forward-looking possibilities, the as yet not 
fully developed’ plastic plate itself looms large in prospect. 
One must not overlook the recently announced and dem- 
onstrated xerographic printing process, for which is claimed 
the elimination of intermediate stereotype matrices or chem- 
ically etched engravings as used in relief printing; while 
still in that preliminary development stage so inherent to all 
printing processes, it “has possibilities” as the older printer 
would state its status. 





Now the pressroom 


Turning to the real mechanical producer of the printed word 
on paper, the printing press and its many auxiliaries, we 
find many new and potential developments. 

Perhaps the most startling forward step in letterpress 
printing, made some 25 years ago, was the determination that 
text and halftone combination forms could be printed on 
perfecting presses, up to reasonable limitations. Similarly, 
came the perfecting of the full-base mechanical block (in 
integral units) for the beds of presses, on which the stand- 
ard bevelled-edge printing plates are imposed, doing away 
with the chase-lock-up of wooden or metal mechanical 
“blocks,” and improving the impression uniformity while 
creating greater efficiency. 

Improved and new styles of mechanical sheet paper feeders, 
more dependable neutralizers, better and more applicable anti- 
offset spray mechanism, better cylinder packing papers, and 
many other adjuncts to good and speedy printing have ap- 
peared and been generally adopted. 

Quite obviously, the great demand, especially during and 
since the recent war years, and now more than ever, is for 
equipment capable of producing larger printed sheets and at 
greater speeds. As experienced printers well know, there are 
unsurmountable difficulties surrounding attempts to attain 
higher speeds on the current types of flat-bed, two-revolution, 
reverse motion, single and perfecting type printing presses, 
especially when maximum size of printed sheet is also desired 
simultaneously. 


Present press trend 
The designers and builders of printing presses have given 
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the printing industry their desires in large sheet-size presses, 
but increased speeds have been minimized. Going back to 
the smaller size presses with smaller sheet-size capacities, 
these same manufacturers have provided a wide variety of 
high-speed mechanisms for both single and multi-color pro- 
duction. At the moment, the trend is definitely away from 
the flat-bed letterpress equipment, for book work, to the 
newest type of rotary units, available in single color or a 
multiple of colors on one side of the sheet, or the single color, 
perfecting rotary, all of the sheet-fed type. Special web- 
fed, sheeting before printing, perfecting, one-color units with 
integral folders are now being built on special order. In 
the magazine field, the multi-color, perfecting, web-fed, folder 
integral, presses have been available for some time. It 
appears safe to predict that the book printing equipment of 
the future, where reasonably long runs are concerned, will fall 
into three general classes: 

(1) web-fed, perfecting, single color presses, with folder 
integral, for sheet sizes up to 344% x 50”, with speeds up to 
7,500 sheets per hour; for all plain but quality work. 

(2) the newer rotaries, single color and perfecting presses, 
with sheet size capacities up to 52 x 76”, with speeds up to 
6,000 sheets per hour; for all quality work including fine 
halftone. 

(3) the new multi-color rotaries, sheet-fed, single-color 
non-perfecting, with sheet sizes up to 52 x 76”, with speeds 
up to 4,000 per hour; capable of producing one color per 
unit up to as many as six colors. 

Some book work is already being produced on web-fed, 


perfecting rotaries, with folders integral, at speeds up to 
15,000 per hour. 


Lithography and pictures 


Offset lithography has been growing competitor to letter- 
press book work especially in the usual run of juvenile and 
textbook fields wherein colors are lavishly employed, during 
the past quarter century. It appears probable that the more 
recent development of the newer single and multi-color 
rotary units in the letterpress field are the natural and logical 
answer to the continuous competition of offset lithography. 
The many and diverse types of printing equipment now 
being offered, or promised for early delivery, offer an oppor- 
tunity for a quite lengthy analysis and evaluation, but time 
and space do not permit. One conclusion is crystal clear. 
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{2 No month is complete without our copy of Bookbind- 
ing & Book Production. It is our means of keeping abreast 
of what is going on in the industry. Ads in your publication 
are as much a feature to us, as the other splendid depart- 
ments which are found month by month. Announcements of 
new products or old ones being improved always receive 
special attention. We have found ads which have been 
worth many times a year's subscription." § 


Banner Bookbinding Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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That is this: the book manufacturing printer and binder must 
follow the admonition of the moving van outfit in New York 
which, a few years ago, plastered the sides of all their motor 
vans with the slogan: “In order to remain stationary, keep 
moving!” With the high levels already reached in ascending 
wage spirals, lowered work-week hours, paid holidays, paid 
vacations, insurance, hospitalization, pensions, and the many 
other “fringe” benefits now secured or currently being de- 
manded by workers in the printing field, the sole answer 
to “how to remain in business” in the bookmaking game is to 
be able to compete successfully for the minimum daily volume 
essential to profitable production. Successful competition 
cannot be waged and necessary volume assured with a plant 
equipped with obsolete and slow-producing machinery. 
Neither can it be assured for the plant that is not mechanized 
to the veritable top-limit to overcome the really tremendous 
over-load of hand labor costs. 


Bindery advances 


The past 25 years has undoubtedly brought the greatest pro- 
gressive improvement in binding techniques, equipment and 
processes recorded in the total of the previous 100 years. 

In the field of bookbinding equipment we have observed 
(and probably invested in) folders that take the 128-page 
sheet as it comes from the largest presses, delivered in either 
8-16’s or 4-32’s (each 32 a pair of 16’s inserted) ; new type 
tippers and end-paper affixing machines; better strippers; 
faster and more accurate assembling machines (some with 
side-stitching or endpaper folding and tipping mechanisms 
attachments) the new type side-drill-and-stitch-with-thread- 
and-thread-sealed machines for textbook work; faster nippers; 
the belt carriage smasher (at the option of the user with 
conveyor unit delivering into the newer types of three-knife 
edge trimmers) ; automatic edge sanders used in edge gild- 
ing; coloring, sprinkling and marbling (simulation) edge 
treatment continuous action machines; automatic book-back 
gluers (with or without the facility for handling hot-melt 
adhesives, permitting instantaneous feeding into the hoppers 
of the new single and double-book-feed backers, liners and 
headbanders; these may also be equipped with hot-melt 
facilities permitting the conveying of the reinforced book 
directly to the casing-in machine); automatically fed and 
delivering cover inking, stamping and embossing presses 
(with or without self-ribbon-feed attachments for either one- 
way or two way foil and gold ribbons); automatically fed 
cover back-shapers; casing-in machines that pre-shape the 
covers, apply a coating of adhesive to the entire backbone of 
the book for tight-back casing-in if desired (and some that 
shape the covers, case-in the book, and press and dry it with- 
out building-in-to-press for drying); new type case-makers 
that feed the materials and make the covers, either one- 
piece or three-piece, broadside rather than length-wise; board 
cutters that accept the full sheets and both slit and individ- 
ually cut the boards to desired size; improved cutting de- 
vices for cloth and other materials, slitting-and-rewinding 
machines that aid in the pre-preparation of all materials ahead 
of the particular operation in which they may be employed; 
label, inlay and onlay affixing machines; book jacketing ma- 
chines; book packaging machines; conveyors of every con- 
ceivable sort; motorized equipment (either gas or electric) 


(Please turn to page 125) ¢ 
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A Lifetime Gift for..... 


A “Lifetime” 


| a SUCH 
as BaBP’s SILVER JUBILEE, have a 
sentimental aspect of which we are rather 
proud. Our records indicated that a num- 
ber of men and firms had maintained un- 
interrupted readership of the magazine 
for twenty-five years. Such records of 
steadfastness and loyalty suggested par- 
ticular acknowledgement. Our sentiments 
found expression in the presentation of 
an individually inscribed LIFETIME 
SUBSCRIPTION CERTIFICATE to 
these “charter members” listed below. It 
entitles the recipient to a copy of Boox- 
BINDING & Book PRODUCTION every 
month hereafter, without charge. A type 
of paid-up insurance policy, for a life- 
long acquaintance with what’s going on 
in industry, its trends, technical advances 
and developments, in due acknowledge- 
ment of their loyal readership during 
the past quarter of a century! 

And to the many thousands of men and 
women who have been faithful devotees 
of B&aBP for many, many years, our sin- 
cere thanks, publicly and privately. Ours 
is an achievement made possible through 
this positive evidence, freely given, of 
your approval. Your advice, encourage- 
ment and criticism have been a vital 
factor in building the favor and respect 
that B&BP enjoys today. We shall con- 


tinue our best efforts to merit your con- 
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of Loyalty 


tinued loyalty and devoted readeship 
which is our most highly prized asset. 

LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTION CER- 
TIFICATES were awarded to the follow- 
ing firms. Individuals listed herein are 
shown with their company affiliation in 
parentheses. 


American Bible Society..........New York, N. Y. 

Brown Brothers, Ltd. ..Toronto, Canada 

Col. E. W. Palmer... Kingsport, Tenn. 
(Kingsport Press) 

Sidney Satenstein.. New York, N. Y. 
(American Book-Stratford Press) 
Thomas Pringle Milligan.......New York, N. Y. 

(Athol Mfg. Co.) 
Banner Book Binding Co.................. 
F. J. Barnard & Co. Inc... 
Russell Ernest Baum... Phila., Pa. 
Becher & Eitel 
Andrew L. Wunsch... St. Louis, Mo. 

(Louis Becktold Bindery) 

Earl F. Blackwell... Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Bookwalter Co... os Indianapolis, Ind. 
M. M. Bork & Sons......... uuu. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston Bkbdg. Co. Ine... Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston Mailing Co. econ Boston, Mass. 
AL SO a eee Park Ridge, Ill. 
Harry W. Brintnall Co...Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. J. Brock... ...Omaha, Nebraska 





St. Louis, Mo. 













Buffalo Public ‘Library... bacesicescianctils Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, Inc.........Chicago, Ill. 
The Burkhardt Cow ce Detroit, Mich. 
Cadillac Bookbinding Co... Detroit, Mich. 


D. W. Frackelton................. Cleveland, Ohio 
(Chandler & Price) 
Chivers Bkbdg. Co... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John A, Dodd... Jersey City, N. J. 
(The Davey Company) 





Dess & Talan Co. Ine................. New York, N. Y. 
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Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co.......... Detroit, Mich, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co... Chicago, Ill, 
Eden Publishing House............St. Louis, Mo, 
a? eee. Taunton, Mass, 
(Emery Record Preserving Co.) 
Foster & Futernick Co....San Francisco, Calif, 
Oe SS ae eee New York, N. Y, 
EE” Eee Chicago, Ill, 
(Gane Bros. & Lane) 

Gardiner Bdg. & Mailing Co., New York, N. Y. 
George Mahlistedt... New York, N. Y, 
(The Grolier Society) 

Edward F. Gruver.................... Washington, D. C. 
(G. F. Gruver Co.) 

Harry A. Porter... Cleveland, Ohio 
(Harris-Seybold) 

Hestings & Co. lac... Phila., Pa, 
J. H. Osterholfz........ ...................Des Moines, low 
(Hawkeye Bindery, Inc.) 

Daniel H. Hickok. cece Harrisburg, Pa. 
(W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co.) 

The E. R. Hitchcock Co.......New Britain, Conn. 
Hungerford-Holbrook Co........ Watertown, N. Y. 
The H. R. Hunting Co..............Springfield, Mass. 





i | Re. Fiskeville, R. |. 
(Interlaken Mills) 

Interstate Bindery Co................ Kansas City, Mo. 

J. J. Kolarik Bkbdg. Co.....Cedar Rapids, lowa 

The C. J. Krehbiel Co... Cincinnati, Ohio 

V. J. Languille & Co..... Spokane, Wash. 






Robert O. Law Co. nccccccccccneenn Chicago, Ill. 
D. W. Schulkind..... New York, N. Y. 
(E. P. ‘Lewson Co.) 

Lawyers Co-Op Pub. Co.. ...Rochester, N. Y. 
A OE ee Boston, Mass. 
William H. Reeder................. Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Manual Arts High School) 

The Methodist Publishing House 
Printing Division.......................Nashville, Tenn. 
Modern Bookbinding Co........... New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Doviteb nn cccccccencenen New York, N. Y. 
(Modern n-th Card Co.) 

Moore & Company, Inc...............Baltimore, Md. 
Otto Rausch... __. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Mutual ‘Library ‘Binding) 

Richard M. Weiser .ccccccccccccnon- Holyoke, ‘Mass. 
(National Blank Book Co.) 

Girard B. Van Deene......W. Springfield, Mass. 
(National Library Binding Co.) 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, III. 
Pacific Press Pub. Ass'n. Mountain View, Calif. 
The Peck Bindery, Ine............. New Haven, Conn. 
Chester A. Lydecker................Union City, N. J. 
(Peerless Roll Leaf) 





Piiepten Pron Norwood, Mass. 
ee | ETE. Everett, Wash. 
Quinn & Boden Sonpeen Inc.,Rahway, N. J. 
Rademaekers.... vseununNewark, N. J. 
Joseph TI icceserncnecicehcal Baltimore, Md. 





Scribner Press..... New York, N 

The Seavey Co... vaoueeeeePortland, Maine 
Service Bindery ae “New York, N. Y. 
Silver Burdett Company.......New York, N. Y. 
Silvius & Schoenbackler.......... Sacramento, Calif. 
George A. Simonds & Co.....Washington, D.C. 
Frank J. Dinges..... Chicago, Ill. 

(Slade, Hipp & Meloy Inc.) 





T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co....New York, N. Y. 
Shoemaker Se Co... cceocencwneeuee New York, N. Y. 
Samuel T. Smetters.......................Chicago, Ill. 
Spinner Brothers Co... wvirmmmcohicago, III, 
Standard Diary Co................ Cambridge, Mass. 
Robert H. Wessmann....Long Island City, N. Y. 
Univ. of Mich. Bdg. oa ete Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Univ. of Minn. Library... wane << Minn. 
Valters & Sons... Chicago, Ill. 
L. A. Wells Library Bindery... Bad Waltham, Mass. 
Whitehurst Printing & Binding Co... Troy, N. Y. 
Bertram Wolff. ccc. New York, N. Y. 
(H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co.) 
Pe ie Raa Brtetemt st Cleveland, Ohio 
(World Publishing Co.) 

Young & Selden Company.......... Baltimore, Md. 
Hon. J. Raymond Tiffany......... New York, N. Y. 
(Book Mfrs. Inst.) 

J. C. Pathersen Cleveland, Ohio 
(Meermans, Inc.) 
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A STRONG PosT WorLD-War-I AMERICA IS ON THE ROAD TO 


prosperity when the first issue of Bookbinding Magazine 
appears in March. 

; . This was the flapper age of jazz, crossword puzzles 
and bath tub gin. Fortunes were being made on the stock 
market and the U. S. Census reported that the value of the 
products of the bookbinding and blankbook making industry 
were $81,600,000, compared to $66,021,000 in 1919. Bindery 
employees, totalling 24,784, compared to 24,176 in 1919, 
earned $34,000,000 this year, against $26,113,000 in 1919. 

. Charles T. Baker was elected president of the Employ- 
ing Bookbinders of America (EBA) at the sixth annual con- 
vention held in Chicago. Friendship-among competitors and 
cooperation with trade associations for mutual aid and profit 
were the keynotes of retiring president John C. Burkhardt’s 
speech. Frank Fortney was elected first president of the 
newly-organized Bookbinders Guild of N. Y. 

. . » The American Institute of Graphic Arts held its third 
annual “50 Books of the Year” show. 

. Industry problems of costs, scheduling, etc., were dis- 
cussed frankly by prominent binders in the opening pages 
of Bookbinding Magazine. O. W. Bruehmann of St. Louis, 
Mo., pointed to cost systems as the answer to below-cost sell- 
ing, and E. A. Gordon of the Boston Typothetae Binders 
Group pleaded for greater binder-printer cooperation. 

. Construction of new plants highlighted the year. L. H. 
Jenkins built a new annex for its plant in Richmond, Va. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., makers of the National Book Sewing 
Machine, celebrated its 25th anniversary by moving to a new 
factory in Chicago. R. R. Donnelley Co. announced that it 
would soon occupy an entire block in that city.. Erection of 
the 10-story Keogh Building caused talk of the possibility 
that Chicago might soon become a new graphic arts center. 
Chivers Bookbinding Co. 21 years old, moved to a new location 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Two binderies merged to form Schwenker- 
Shreiner Corp. in Scranton, Pa. Deseret News Bindery of 
Salt Lake City celebrated its 75th birthday. 

. The Employing Rulers and Binders Assn. of Chicago 

elected R. J. Carne as their representative to the Master 
Printers’ Federation. 
.. .. This was a productive year for manufacturers and sup- 
pliers. The Model L Cleveland was put on the market, and 
improvements were announced in the folders manufactured 
by Liberty, Mentges, Baum, and Anderson. The Sta-Warm 
electric glue pot was perfected, a dustless book sanding 
machine produced by Oversewing Machine Co., and im- 
proved models of Latham punchers, E. B. Stimpson perfo- 
rators, Boston stitchers, and Brehmer sewers were put on 
the market. 
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| ForD INAUGURATES THE FIVE-DAY WEEK AS THE 
nation’s prospering business men kept “cool with Coolidge.” 

. Harry Sherman founded the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
A number of important people thought it wouldn’t last. 
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A Chronology: 1925 





- 1950 





. New plants were again in the news, with building 
vennatnl by H. Wolff Bookbinding Co., American Beauty 
Cover Co., Holliston Mills, American Bookbindery-Stratford 
Press, National Library Bindery Co., and Case, Lockwood, 
Brainard. Wm. F. Zahrndt & Son in Rochester was formed 
when Zahrndt purchased the interest of the late George J. 
Eberwein. 

. Baltimore Bookbinders united in a local trade associa- 
tion with George Moore as president. James T. McNamee 
was elected president of the Edition Bookbinders of America, 
of N. Y. He was also elected treasurer of the new Federation 
of Graphic Arts and Allied Industries of New York. The 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual Insurance Co. re-elected 
president G. Frederick Kalkhoff and manager C. F. von 
Dreusche. 

. Robert H. Wessman, formerly treasurer, was elected 
pocniione of 75-year-old J. F. Tapley Co. E. Fleming & Co. 
celebrated its 70th anniversary. 

. Bookbinders were cooperating with the Book Sales 
Promotion campaign of the National Assn. of Book Pub- 
lishers (NABP). John Macrae, of E. P. Dutton, was re- 
elected NABP president. 

. The biggest equipment news of the year was Dexter’s 
report of a new jobbing loop and knife folder. Standard 
Machine Co. brought out an automatic book cover feed for 
embossing presses. Rosback introduced new models of round 
hole perforators, and a round cornering head was developed 
for the Portland puncher. Baum developed the John Paul 
folder, and a new automatic jogger was placed on the market 
by Stolp-Gore Co. Smyth announced an automatic casemaker. 
A “Perfect Collator” which makes signatures step-fashion 
was manufactured by Roy C. Baker. 

: . E. W. Palmer, president of Kingsport Press (now four 
years old and growing fast), prepared a series of training 
manuals for use in the plant’s vocational school. 

. Cellophane, a new product manufactured by Du Pont 
was being used experimentally as a book jacket by A. A. 
Knopf. Odd news came from England: rat skins were being 
used as a substitute for book cloth! 
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C manus A. LINDBERGH FLIES SOLO ACROSS THE OCEAN. 

. There were pioneers in the binding industry, too! 
F. C. Leppen, Dejonge supply salesman, was the first to 
travel his bindery route by airplane. 

. Three firms consolidated to form the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co. with R. V. Mitchell as president. The newly- 
organized Remington-Rand Co. absorbed Kalamazoo Loose 
Leaf and the Rand Kardex Bureau. 

. Master Bookbinders and Paper Rulers Assn. of N. Y. 
changed its name to Bookbinders Trade Assn. Alexander 
Schwartz was appointed managing director and Richard Shoe- 
maker Jr. elected president. J. P. Brassil was elected chair- 
man of the EBA of N. Y. Wm. G. Albrecht was elected head 
of the Baltimore Employing Bookbinders. 

. “The Industry has a bright future,” binders felt as 
they took part in the Fourth Educational Graphic Arts Ex- 
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position held in N.Y.C. But Alfred Cahen gave warning 
that many felt the industry was sick with over-equipment, price 
cutting, unfair competition, lack of good management, and 
not enough business. 

....A fertile field for publishers and binders, later to be 
entitled “Bookvertising,” were explored by BooxKBINDING 
MAGAZINE. 

. .. . Gane Bros. & Lane (Chicago) incorporated on its 80th 
anniversary and Charlton Bindery (N.Y.C.) announced its 
incorporation. W. B. Conkey Co. celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary. 

.... Brown Folding Machine Co. introduced the “Ulti- 
mate,” a quad 32 folder. Mentges released a new circular and 
job folder. A “Combiner” to layin lining or pictures was 
announced by New Jersey Machine Co., and Nygren-Dahly 
Co. demonstrated a new celluloid card-tabbing machine. 
Standard Machine Co. presented a completely automatic 
stamping press, equipped with Griffin Brighten Leaf attach- 
ment and thermostatic heat controller. American Roll Gold 
Leaf Co. produced the “Multi-Pull Stamping Press.” The 
Dexter “Multifold,” a new folder combining knife and loop 
folds, was released. 





Graphic Arts Gains 
In Past 25 Years 


Desrire THE SETBACKS OF AN EX- 
tended depression and a major war, our industry 
during the past twenty-five years has enjoyed one 
of the greatest periods of growth in its history. 

This growth coincided with and contributed to the 
phenomenal development of advertising and pub- 
lishing, tools of mass communication without which 
our national economy would not have reached its 
present two hundred billion dollar level. 

Mechanical progress in the industry kept pace 
with the increasing demanad for mass distribution 
of printed literature. 


Technological changes 


At the moment, as we enter the second half of the 
twentieth century, the industry appears to be 
on the threshold of a period of technological de- 
velopment which may dwarf all previous progress 
in the industry. Scientific procedures and precision 
methods bid fair to supplant rule of thumb prac- 
tices which have characterized many printing oper- 
ations for five hundred years. 

Motivating the intense current interest in research 
development is the realization that only through 
technological progress can the industry continue to 
perform its traditional function of providing low 
cost communication. 

During the next twenty-five years, I expect to 
see a progressively better-managed, better-equipped 
industry which will be quite capable of meeting, 
efficiently and economically, a steadily increasing 
demand for its product. 


Allerton H. Jeffries 


President, Printing Industry of America 
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Henserr HOovER DEFEATS ALFRED E. SMITH IN THE PRESIDEN- 
tial election. New York State passed a 48-hour work-week limit 
for women. The silent-film era came to a close as the first 
“all-talking” pictures appeared on the movie screens. 

. .. + Chairman George Washer of the Pamphlet Binders 
Group of EBA reported on the necessity of compiling pro- 
duction records. Many bindery price lists were considered 
unrealistic and out-of-line. Production data was urgently 
needed. N. Y. Bookbinders Trade Assn. started a survey 
on pamphlet binding costs. Frank M. Barnard, president 
of the EBA, asked that binders be more cooperative with the 
Census Bureau in providing statistics on production and costs. 
.... E. W. Palmer’s “A Course in Bookbinding,” evolved 
from the Kingsport Press Training Manuals, was published 
and used as a textbook in many bindery training schools for 
years thereafter. 

.... A quarter-of-a-million people were addressed by the 
Lecture Bureau of the National Assn. of Book Publishers 
in its “Year-Round Book Promotion” campaign to make the 
public “book conscious.” 

. ... A simplification program for the many different types. 
of binders board products was agreed upon by the manu- 
facturers. Kerr Paper Mill Co. merged with The Davey 
Co., with Leigh H. Davey as president. Columbia Mills en- 
tered the book cloth field. Tenacity Mfg. Co. built a new 
plant in Cincinnati. Brewer-Cantelmo was organized, and 
National Library Binding Co. built a new plant in Cleveland. 
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T HE YEAR OF THE STOCK MARKET CRASH. 

. . .. America was fast acquiring the book-buying habit, 
publishers and bookbinders reported jubilantly as the year 
opened. Published titles in 1928 were 9,176, a steady in- 
crease since the low of 6,187 in 1920. The NABP had 86 
publishers as members as compared with 36, in 1920. The 
Association decided to continue the lecture program, “What 
Books Can Do For You,” for vast markets, it felt, were still 
untapped. 


. . . - Values of products for the bookbinding and blankbook 
making industry were $102,783,000 in 1929, a $21 million 
increase over 1925. The industry now employed 28,819, as 
compared with 24,274 in 1925. At the beginning of 1929 
both manufacturers and publishers felt that the steady growth 
of the industry would continue without interruption. 


. . . .» Ultra-modernistic designs appeared in most of the 
titles published this year. The Limited Editions Club was 
formed by George Macy with membership restricted to 1,500 
who would receive “a-book-a-month.” Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. acquired a 40% interest in the Literary Guild book club. 
Though only two years old, the Guild had 70,000 members. 
. . . . Russell-Rutter Co. was organized with G. G. Wede- 
kind as president, and August Jekel as secretary. Wilson- 
Jones Co. purchased Irving Pitt Mfg. Co. of Kansas City. 
The E. Fleming & Co. co-partnership dissolved and the bindery 
in Boston became C. T. Baker & Sons; the Norwood plant 
became C. B. Fleming & Co. Inc. 

. . . . Standard Machine Co. produced a motor-driven book 
press and Ucab Distributing Corp. announced an electric 


counter suitable for the Cleveland, Dexter, and Chambers. 
folding machines. 


.... F. R. Blaylock was appointed research engineer for 
the EBA. William Thurman was elected president of the 
N. Y. Bookbinders Guild. The open shop group of the EBA 
of N.Y. changed its name to Edition Bookbinders of N. Y., 
Inc., with Sidney Satenstein as president. 
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by George Washer 


Chas. Francis Press 


P AMPHLET BINDING, WHICH HAD PROGRESSED 
at a fairly steady pace up until the outbreak of the war, has 
not since maintained an equivalent pace comparable to the 
rest of the bindery field. This is probably because emphasis 
on cost cutting and mass production has centered in the 
edition field to a greater extent than in any other. But gains 
have been made, though not on as large a scale as in other 
fields. 

Mechanization of the pamphlet binding industry had of 
course been essential to high speed production of the millions 
of folders, booklets, circulars, forms, etc. needed to provide 
business with the record-keeping and sales promotion material 
it demands for its maintenance. Thus is was that the first 15 
years of the past quarter-century saw consistent progress in 
the development of binding equipment, of trade relations, cost 
finding, and promotion, largely paralleling the advances in 
printing technique. 


Mechanical progress 


Folding machines, combination inserting and stitching ma- 
chines, complete gathering, gluing, stitching, and covering 
units, trimmers, multiple-head stitchers, improved drills and 
punches, and perforators, were largely developed during this 
period. 

The breaking out of the war, and the grinding to a halt of 
the major portion of the daily flood of advertising literature, 
due to war work and paper shortages, threatened to halt all 
progress in the field and for some months, trade binders 
wondered if the future held aught but their bankruptcy as 
military “casualties.” The fear proved groundless for the 
tide of war essential printing and binding at prices far beyond 
the fondest hopes of many binders replaced the civilian 
printing, while publication binding continued to soar. 

Although in the later years of the war, the research de- 
partments of bindery equipment manufacturers began to roll 
again, the emphasis was largely on improved edition and 
publication binding machines to answer the demand of maga- 
zine and book publishers for faster, less costly methods of 
binding. Add to this that the revolution in printing had not 
yet gotten fully under way, and you have the reason for the 
deadlock. 


Further advances 


Now, however, with the revolution in printing processes fast 
gaining ground, pressure will be exerted on binders to pro- 
duce their end of the job that much faster, and it is certain 
that the pressure of new developments in edition binding will 
eventually be shifted from that field into pamphlet binding. 
Evidence of that. fact is found in the first announcements 
of improved trade binding equipment, as skid lifts, better 
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inserters, cutters, materials handling devices, conveyors, per- 
forators and drills, with a promise of more to come. 

As to trade binders’ own relations with each other, and with 
their customers, there has been improvement in that field too. 
The scattered binders’ organizations have become stronger and 
more active and better able to contend with the constant 
subversive activities of price cutters and incompetents. True, 
there is still much room for improvement, but the advances 
are evident in the form of trade customs, bindery ratios, 
research committees, industry promotion and a greater effort 
on the part of many to share their knowledge. 

Indeed, research on the part of the binders themselves 
appears to be one of the brightest prospects of the era, for it 
marks what appears to be the first definite move within the 
industry itself to investigate its own problems and find solu- 
tions thereto. 

Efforts are being made on all sides to reduce the number 
of handling operations a job must go through, and to facili- 
tate the handling of gathering, collating, and tipping. 

Another bright prospect is the introduction into the field of 
new manufacturers either operating independently or in con- 
junction with some established firm to produce new products. 

The development of good cost finding systems has been 
emphasized by trade associations throughout the country, and 
though unanimity of usage is still far over the horizon, con- 
siderable progress in their application has been made. Also, 
more and more capable business-minded executives with 
backgrounds of business school training, or engineering 
degrees have entered the business. Many of these have been 
sons or sons-in-law of the founders of the plants and the 
influence of their training has soon made itself felt. 

The industry long had no trade customs except those 
dictated by individual plant owners and their customers, and 
as might be imagined, these were extremely one-way in nature 
The binder took all the responsibility and all the grief which 
helped his profit margin not at all. 

No one will deny that trade relations today are all that 
they should be, but they are far and away improved over 
those of 25 years ago. Present usage has probably reached 
a measure of 75% effectiveness. 
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It is we who should 
honor B&BP for their in- 
valuable contribution to 
the industry for the past 
quarter of a century. 
Tkere is no catastrophe 
that we can picture which 
would affect our future 
more than to have B&BP’ 
pass out of existence. 
Today, as for the past 
25 years, we look to B&BP 
for the latest technological 
developments. jg 


“B&BP 
is the manual 
of our ‘business’." 


R. L. Moore 
Moore & Co. Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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U easy BINDERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND PUBLISHERS ARE 
whistling in the dark as the depression gradually takes root. 
Banks closed. Factories went bankrupt. Unemployment was 
widespread. The soup kitchen became a national phenomenon. 
. . . » Ultrarmodern book design was replaced by “dignity 
and restraint” as the nation braked for the economic con- 
traction. The National Assn. of Book Publishers voted to 
conduct a detailed survey and analysis of the book industry 
under Orion H. Cheney’s direction. 

. . «» Radio became a factor in book sales. Book review 
programs became popular as Alexander Woollcott, Clifton 
Fadiman, Nat J. Ferber, and Harry Salpeter went on the air. 
. ... Pamphlet Binders Group of the N. Y. Employing 
Printers Assn. was formed with S. W. McDonnal as tem- 
porary chairman. Trade Rulers and Binders Assn. of Atlanta, 
Ga., organized with J. M. Marbut as president. Nat’l Book 
Manufacturers Assn. Composition Group formed to plan 
standard procedure in book composition. J. B. Ballou was 
president. 

.... J. Charles Ziegler was elected president of the EBA 
at the 11th-convention held in Detroit. Official trade customs 
were adopted by the EBA and NABP. Publishers were given 
free storage for a value up to 2% of the gross annual busi- 
ness. The EBA also asked that the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts devote more attention to the quality of a book’s 
binding when selected for the “50 Books” show, and that 
an experienced binder be appointed to each jury. 

.... Dexter Folder Co. acquired the Cleveland Folding 
Machine Co. National Blank Book Co. purchased Higgins 
& Tooker of N.Y. J. J. Little & Ives acquired C. H. Simonds 
Co. and C. T. Baker & Sons and will operate them under the 
name of the Colonial Press, Inc. H. H. Jordan became gen- 
eral manager of Little & Ives as C. A. Mershon resigned. 
Hudson Bindery liquidated. Donnelley finished the building 
of Lakeside Press in Chicago. 

. . . . Rademaekers and Son Co. and Oversewing Machine 
Co. were engaged in a patent dispute. 

. ... The Milwaukee Assn. of Trade Binders, Rulers, and 
Mfg. Stationers took part in a mailing campaign publicizing 
the value of pen-ruled forms. Similar sales-promotion cam- 
paigns were organized by pen-ruling companies in Atlanta, 
Toledo, Akron, St. Louis, Portland, Pittsburgh, and other cities. 
.... Smyth announced the #12 sewer for the trade. 
Eighteen new model Cleveland folders were put on the market. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. reported on its new combination 
gatherer-binder which was later to be called “Perfect Binder.” 
A new multiple wire stitcher by Latham and a new angle 
round hole perforator by Rosback were also released this 
year. The Brown Folding Machine Co. developed “The 


Midget” whose largest sheet was 4” x 6” and smallest 
1/,/” x 1 ee | 
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Keex COMPETITION AND LOW PRICES HARASSES INDUSTRY IN 
general. In the common effort to combat the depression 
binders wholeheartedly cooperated with the “Economic Sur- 
vey of the Book Industry” being conducted by publishers 
under Orion H. Cheney’s direction. 

.... “Boost Pen Ruling” advertising campaigns became 
widespread as sales lagged. Difficult business conditions 
prompted many binders to take an active interest in the work 
of local trade associations. 

. ... The EBA’s complaint last year regarding the poor 
bindings on many of the books selected for the “50 Books” 
shows had taken effect. Raymond E. Baylis was appointed 
selection committee chairman for this year’s “50,” and helped 
call attention to binding in books selected for the show of 
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the American Institute of Graphic Arts. The AIGA organized 
the first “Book-Building Clinic” in New York for people 
employed in the production departments of publishing houses. 
The “Clinic” idea was an instant success and similar “clinics” 
were formed in other cities. 

. . . . The proposed state-manufacture of textbooks was de- 
feated in Oregon, North Carolina, Tennessee and Minnesota. 
Pyroxylin coated fabrics were standardized by manufacturers. 
Blue Ribbon Books, Inc. used a printed cloth cover process 
developed by Eugene Reynal. 

. .. + Washington (D.C.) Bookbinders Assn. was formed 
with Edward F. Gruver as president and G. A. Simonds as 
secretary. Ernest L. Farwell was appointed bindery super- 
intendent of Scribner Press, N.Y.C. succeeding Andrew R. 
Warnock. 

.... L. M. Adams bought J. J. Little & Ives’ interest in 
Colonial Press which was relocated in Clinton, Mass. McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co. moved to a new ultra-modern skyscraper 
building in N.Y.C. and set up its bindery on the fifth floor. 

. . . » Binders complained of manufacturing difficulties in 
soft, weak-fibered, high-bulking papers. Publishers insisted 
that public’s taste had swung to “fat” books, made from such 
papers. 

. . . + The Singer Sewing Machine Co. developed a special 
lock stitch for heavy side-sewn books. Smyth Mfg. Co. an- 
nounced a new rounding and backing machine. F. P. Ros- 
back celebrated its 50th anniversary. Harris-Seybold-Potter 
acquired J. T. Wright, manufacturers of drills and perforators. 
Butterfield Barry Co. absorbed Box Board & Lining Co. 
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Pranxuin D. ROOSEVELT IS ELECTED PRESIDENT AS THE 
business crisis deepens. Bonus marchers over-ran Washing- 
ton, D. C. James J. Walker resigned as Mayor of New York 
City. Adolf Hitler appeared on the horizon in Germany. 
The fad of “Technocracy” which promised a solution to the 
nation’s economic ills, swept over the U. S. 

.... 0. H. Cheney reported on the results of the book 
industry survey. Binders’ production had fallen to 60%, 
and less, of capacity. Publisher-manufacturer relations were 
becoming critical and he urged the standardization of book 
sizes. Purchases of schoolbooks were dropping to alarmingly 
low figures. Binders’ storage problems were becoming serious 
as publishers left sheet stock unbound. 

. . . . Depreciation ratios suggested by the EBA, were to be 
adopted by the government for tax purposes. Estimated 
periods of useful life: stitchers, 10 years; trimmers, cutters, 
power presses, ruling machines, and other bindery machines, 
15 years; manually-operated presses, 20 years. No allow- 
ance made for obsolescence. 

.... The AIGA held its first annual Exhibit of American 
Trade Book Design. Caroline L. Lloyd was appointed secre- 
tary of the Binders Board Mfg. Assn. succeeding O. M. 
Porter. Harry L. Gage was elected president of the AIGA 
succeeding Harry A. Groesbeck. Anthony Drexler was the 
new president of the N. Y. Bookbinders Guild. 

.... “Pop-up” juveniles were published by Blue Ribbon 
Books. The Christian Science Publishing Co. built a $3,000,- 
000 plant in Boston. The Literary Guild took over the Book 
League of America and established the Dollar Book Club. 
.... T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. announced a new Rounder 
& Backer which was later combined with a Backlining & 
Headbanding machine. Dexter released the ‘“Double-O” 
Cleveland and a new Quad 32 and Quad 16. The Bliss- 
Latham Corp. was formed from a merger of H. R. Bliss Co. 
and Lathan Machine Co. Harris-Seybold-Potter purchased 
the Morrison stitcher. Peerless Roll Leaf announced a new 


process for making roll gold leaf. Athol announced the new 


“Terek” cloth. 
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by Albert E. Farr 


National Blankbook Co. 





| N SPITE OF THE INROADS OF LOOSE, ‘LEAF 
equipment and the use of machines in keeping accounts, 
blank books are still used for many of the important records 
of business. To offset this competition there have been some 
significant changes in construction, appearance and usage 
of bound books in the last 25 years. 


Construction: 


About 20 years ago wire binding was introduced first in 
the stenographer’s note book. By means of punching and then 
winding a circular wire through the sheets a flat opening 
feature was accomplished that revolutionized this particular 
field. Even at increased costs, users preferred the wire- 
bound steno books over the sewed books. This same con- 
struction has been introduced into many other bound items 
such as memorandum books, student note books, account 
books, inventory records, etc. It is generally limited to books 
of 200 pages or less being impractical because of its bulk 
in anything thicker. This construction introduced new meth- 
ods of manufacture, punching equipment and wire machines 
replacing sewing and gluing operations. It permitted usage 
of mechanically made cases as well as one piece binding 
materials requiring no linings. 

Also introduced in this same period was an end bound 
construction whereby a binding reinforcement was added 
across both ends of the book, a feature which previously 
had been limited to the more expensive items. This new 
construction not only protected the corners but the ends as 
well where books get most of their wear. 


Appearance: 


Because of changes in construction some items have neces- 
sarily changed in appearance. Some wire-bound items are 
made with exposed wire, in others, the wire is semi-concealed 
resulting in more attractive books: The end-bound construc- 
tion has produced a more streamlined book. 

There have been many changes in appearance through 
the use of more modern binding materials. In many cases 
pyroxylin coated and impregnated materials have replaced 
leather, cloth, and canvas. . These changes have resulted in 
better values and often in better wear for the user. 
Improvements in sulphite papers have made it possible 
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Blankbooks In Review 










in many cases to replace low rag content grades at better 
values to the consumer with no reduction in quality and life 
of the record. 

In this connection also many items are now available in a 
green white paper ruled in brown and green ink that results 
in a softer and more subdued pattern easier on the eyes. 

Bound columnar pad items, either punched or unpunched, 
and also wire-bound are available in buff, green-white and 
white papers ruled in brown and green patterns instead of 
the old red and purple inks. Some pad items are available 
with numbered columns and numbered lines for easier posting 
and in waterproof inks that will not smudge. 


While loose-leaf has replaced in most instances the use of 
blank books for accounts receivable ledgers, the bound colum- 
nar book with its wide range of sizes and columns is still 
very popular for analytical records. They have wide use 
for sales records, cost analysis, cash receipts and disburse- 
ments, payroll analysis and an almost unlimited use in the 
office. The many records required by the government for 
income tax reports, social security, etc., has increased the 
use of bound books. 

Another development in bound books has been the intro- 
duction of systems tailored for many types of business. These 
books are printed with column headings designed for restau- 
rants, farm records, garage systems, beauty parlors, etc., and 
are very helpful to the user in keeping good records of 
financial conditions as well as providing the nécessary in- 
formation in making income tax and social security reports. 

While over the last 25 years the use of blank books has 
decreased there are still many record keeping requirements 
that are best met by blank books. Records, where postings 
are in consecutive order such as payroll records, daily trans- 
actions, daily sales, etc., and where easy removal of informa- 
tion is undesirable, are best kept in tight bound books. While 
big business mechanizes its records, it still uses blank books; 
and in small business which in numbers far exceeds the 
number of large businesses, the blank book is still the de- 
sirable record book. 

Improvements and new uses in blank books are still 
possible and undoubtedly many changes will appear in the 
next quarter century. 
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© Congratulations upon 
your Jubilee! We have 
seen quite a few publica- 
tions come and go but 
yours seems destined for 
continued success. 

lt is a wonderful gesture 
of good will on your part 
in extending to us a life- 
time subscription to your 
valuable publication, which 
we find very helpful. § 


= . . Wonderful 
Gesture..." 


James Whitehurst 
Whitehurst Ptg. & Bdg. Co. 
Troy, New York 
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T ue DRAMATIC CLOSING OF BANKS IS THE OPENING SHOT IN 
President Roosevelt’s “New Deal” program. 


. The Blue Eagle soon flew over bookbinding plants as 
book manufacturers agreed that government supervision of 
industry was necessary in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (NIRA then NRA). This year also saw 3.2% beer and 
the gradual end of prohibition. 


. The Book Manufacturers Institute was organized with 
O. H. Cheney as administrator, Arthur E. Barter, president, 
and J. S. Wesby, secretary. 


. Organization and unity was the slogan as binderies 
joined hands in the effort to lick the depression. EBA and 
BMI took part in joint meetings to discuss a code on hours, 
wages, and fair competition. New minimum wages were set 
at 37c an hour for skilled girls, and 77c an hour for experi- 
enced edition binding machine operators. Compositors re- 
ceived a minimum of 82c an hour, and job pressmen 66c. 


....A National Trade Binding and Paper Ruling Asso- 
ciation, J. S. Wesby, president, was formed. The New York 
Paper Rulers League elected Daniel Cunningham as president. 


. . The depression was gradually changing the leisure- 
time activities of the American people. Serious concern with 
economic problems made many turn to books for the answers. 
Students remained in school instead of joining the ranks of the 
unemployed. Shorter work-week and part-time work made for 
increased leisure time reading. The comparative expensive- 
ness of other forms of entertainment was another contributing 
factor in the public’s increased demand for books. 

. The. jig-saw puzzle fad and the pop-up juvenile helped 
many a binder scrape through this uneasy year. 

. The Century Club book exhibit indicated that book 
publishers were giving greatly increased attention to better 
design and binding. Robert Josephy started a course in 
book design, and adult education classes in the colleges 
began to offer sessions on various aspects of the graphic arts. 
The Bookmaking Parade, a critical review of books from a 
design and production standpoint, was started in Bookbinding 
Magazine. 

. Three companies merged to form Griffin, Campbell, 
Reuee & Walsh. J. J. Little & Ives absorbed Brassil Bindery. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan took over Juengst & Son and the 
American Assembling Machine Co. Sheridan also announced 
a new straight-line continuous trimmer. Smyth developed a 
new triple lining and headbanding machine. 

. The N. Y. State Industrial Commission announced 
that it would enforce the use of a non-repeat safety device 
on paper cutters. 
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B iz EAGLE CODES UNDER GENERAL JOHNSON STRIVE FOR 
equitable competition, uniform sales contracts, and schedules 
of reasonable costs. 

. Since knowledge of costs was made compulsory by the 
NRA, many binderies began to take part in the consequently 
more pertinent discussion at the BMI and EBA conventions. 
This was the year of the best-seller “Anthony Adverse” and 
the controversial “Ulysses.” 

. American Library Assn. and the BMI inaugurated 
“Class A” library binding specifications. Binders board and 
chip board standardized specifications were adopted by man- 
ufacturers and approved by the Dept. of Commerce. 

. .. “Emerald Murder Trap” was announced as the first 
book to be printed from rubber plates by Scribner’s. The 
McCain side-stitcher was developed by Chicago Machinery 
Laboratory. 

. . Augustus E. Giegengack was appointed U. S. Public 
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Printer succeeding George H. Carter. GPO wage scales tor 
skilled bindery machine operators ranged from $1.05 to $1.38 
an hour. 

. . Employing Bookbinders Club of Chicago changed its 
name to Binders and Rulers Institute with Lewis Whitton as 
president. Joseph F. Wesol became president of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. The Century of Progress 
World’s Fair was concluding its run in Chicago. Lakeside 
Press and Robert O. Law had exhibits on the Fair Grounds, 
and held open-house for visitors. 

. Karl Kup was appointed curator of the Spencer Col- 
lection in the New York Public Library, succeeding Philip 
Hofer. H. Arthur Busch was elected president of the N. Y. 
Bookbinders Guild. 

. . Aldus Printers and House of Wm. E. Rudge merged. 
Vogeltyping, a new process in which the paper was stretched 
to justify right hand margins, was reported by Joseph Spiel 
Vogel. A rounder and backer was developed by the Martin 
Machinery Corp. Dexter introduced the Cleveland Model W, 
and W. O. Hickok released an improved Dual L Ruling 
Machine. 
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Putz. SCALE GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF INDUSTRY COMES TO 
an end when the Supreme Court declares the NRA uncon- 
stitutional. The Social Security Bill was adopted and thus 
began a new chapter in labor-management relations. 

. Edition binders asked the government for import re- 
strictions to aid American book manufacturers. The BMI 
forestalled efforts to raise the freight rafes on books. The 
industry explored the possibility that government might give 
financial assistance for building new binderies. 

. The National Home Library began the publication of 
pocket-size books, cloth-bound, to retail for 25c. Book cloth 
covers printed by offset appeared on some titles published 
by Random House and Kendall & Sharp. 

. Judge J. Raymond Tiffany succeeded O. H. Cheney 
as book manufacturing code director. The Literary Binding 
Institute was organized with Pelham Barr as executive director 
and Gerard B. Van Deene as first presideni. 

. Richard Shoemaker Jr. was honored at a testimonial 
dinner held by the New York trade binding industry. Henry 
Just was elected president of the Trade Binders & Paper 
Rulers Assn. of Milwaukee. The EBA of N. Y. elected Ray- 
mond E. Baylis president. Joseph J. White was re-elected 
president of the BMI and Donald C. Brock served his fourth 
term as president of the EBA. 

. Not a single trade book appeared in the “50 Books” 
chow ‘ena the industry sharply protested the omission. 

. American Type Founders moved to a new plant in 
Elizabeth, N. J. The Wire-O Binding Co. was founded by 
Arthur F. Brook in N.Y.C. The Smyth Automatic #2 sewer 
appeared on the market. Brackett announced its heavy duty 
stripper. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. celebrated its 100th 


anniversary. 
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TO We have indeed enjoyed reading your magazine dur- 
ing the past 25 years, and look forward to each issue. Our 
own firm was 


established 30 years ago, so we seem to be 


sort of akin. @ 


L. D. Sibert 
New Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, III. 
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by Harold F. Graves 
Wilson-Jones Co. 


Tue PROGRESS OF LOOSE-LEAF, IN THE PAST 
quarter-century, has been one of steady consolidation in 
original fields and expansion into new ones, rather than the 
meteoric path it followed when first introduced to the record- 
keeping world. 

The halcyon days of the invention of the ring, post, thong, 
and prong binders have departed, but in their place have come 
the less stellar but nevertheless significant improvements in 
design and utility of the basic units. So too have come the 
well established organizations and large modern plants devoted 
to turning out the products of the industry. With it all, the 
inventions and development in loose leaf continue to be 
many and varied. 

Fortunately for the industry, the founders of loose leaf 
possessed the foresight and spirit of cooperation to standardize 
sheet sizes and centers. That action not only encouraged 
the growth of loose leaf but it provided against later dis- 
ruption to comply with present day standardization. 

While metal units have been improved, so too have the 
contents of the loose leaf book and its cover. No earth- 
shaking revolution has brought about paper which is ruled 
while it is being manufactured. Pen-ruled forms have held 
their high place, while offset lithography has made strides 
in the production of forms of all types and in the production 
of some loose leaf filers. 


Covers speed up 

The better covers are still made largely by hand as they 
always have been, while casemakers are utilized to speed the 
production of the less expensive merchandise. In the final 
analysis, there is no substitute for binders manufactured by 
hand, by experienced craftsmen, often entirely of leather, or 
of corduroy with leather backs and corners, rolled and stamped 
by hand. A handmade book has an appearance of refinement. 

Newer materials have made their debut in the form of 
vinylite-coated fabrics, improved ledger papers, synthetic ad- 
hesives, plastics, pressed wood products and aluminum or 
stainless steel for covers and sheet holders. 

A largely unsung but nevertheless important development 
has been the introduction of sheet lifters, now supplied 
in almost all sizable ring binders, also ring protectors to pre- 
vent the metal fixture from wearing through the cover. 


Progress report 

All in all, there has been a period of refinement and appli- 
cation of proven principles to new uses. The spring-actuated 
ring book goes far back to another century for its origin, 
and in its essential form supplied the need for the quick 
changing of loose leaf sheets. However, the need for outsize 
rings for large capacity binders in order to have them oper- 
ate efficiently led to many other developments. 

Both the ring binder and tengwall, or prong binder, per- 
mitted changing contents easily and provided the long sought 
after flat opening principle. The prong binder became in- 
creasingly popular since it required not so bulky a back to 
handle large capacity. In its later stages, an intermediate 
half-open position enhanced the flat opening feature. 

The post binder, likewise the closed-back ledger binder 
with telescoping posts, afforded great sheet capacity but 
sacrificed flat opening. The flexible post or chain post 
binder, with its semi-flat opening feature was also on the 
market 25 years ago. 
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Loose-Leaf On The March! 






But all of these were to find new fields of service over 
the years as new needs of record keeping arose, supporting 
the industry’s long established loose leaf slogan, “Proper 
Classification for Instant Reference and Elimination.” Tax 
records, election material, social security, and assorted other 
record-keeping needs found ready acceptance in this field. 
Summing up the progress of the last 25 years, it appears 
that the points of refinement which have been attained are: 
improved mechanisms such as opening and closing triggers 
in ring binders; sheet lifters to move the sheets around the 
rings without tearing the punched holes; newer and more 
durable bindings especially in the leather substitutes; im- 
proved adhesives; and improvements in general construction. 


Visible record 


One of the most outstanding applications of already estab- 
lished loose-leaf principles to new uses during the era, was 
the development of the book type visible record. The first 
development was a multi-ring binder constructed so that 
small sheets punched for insertion in staggered fashion made 
all sheets visible. Since they were varied in size anywhere 
from 13 to 30 sheets per panel were visible at a glance, and 
the stock size binder had a total capacity of from 168 to 765 
sheets. These books went from pocket size to specials the 
size of the largest ring binders. 

The multi-ring binder, while light in weight, however, did 
not provide for the shifting of sheets to close the gap after 
removing a sheet, nor for shifting sheets up or down to allow 
for the insertion of a new sheet in its exact alphabetical or 
numerical order. Shifting had to be done by hand, a tedius 
and risky procedure, or by the use of the auxiliary shift bar. 

Thus came about the heavier prong-type visible binders 
with greater capacity and comparatively flat opening sur- 
faces by means of an intermediate or working position. Later, 
the binders were altered to include built-in shifts so the 
sheets could be moved without upsetting their arrangement. 


The book visible type was already popular when Permanent 
Registration of Voters Laws were passed in many states. It 
was a “Natural” for that purpose. Sheets could be filled in 
and signed in duplicate by voters. Originals were maintained 
in the Master Set of binders under lock and key, never to 
leave the election board office. Duplicates were placed in a 
similar set of binders, known as the Precinct Record, and the 
two checked against each other and were corrected. 

Precinct Records were sent to the polling place for use dur- 
ing voting hours and then returned to headquarters for 
checking. The method solved an age old problem of registra- 
tion records supplanting less flexible, bulky books. 

Equally significant was the development of loose-leaf county 
record books for photostatic records in various governmental 
and business fields. 

The zipper ring binder, and the easel sales presentation 
binder became important aspects of modern business develop- 
ment in this same period, while catalog binders of thong, 
compression, and ring types became even more common. 

The past quarter century saw loose leaf devices of all types 
enter the field of sales promotion. It was a period of “dressing 
up” the product with advertising appeal. Trademarks and 
cuts of buildings or of the product itself were reproduced 
in colors by embossing and airbrush processes. Silk screen- 
ing of designs and surface printing in colors were used. 

Just prior to the beginning of the last quarter century, 
almost all the larger plants in the industry were constructed. 
With the increased facilities, the industry at that time began 
its most rapid growth which, because of the modern char- 
acter and essentiality of loose leaf, seems destined to continue 
unabated for many years to come. 
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T ne WPA, PRAISED BY SOME AND CONDEMNED BY OTHERS. 
begins several building programs to “make work” for the 
unemployed. 

. The first of a series of WPA bookbinding projects 
was established in New York. Gone With the Wind was 
published. Civil war broke out in Spain. German troops took 
the Rhineland and “ersatz” materials were publicized in Ger- 
many. Roosevelt defeated Alf Landon in the election. 

- Mechanical binding surged forward in surprising popu- 
larity as binders searched for new, inexpensive, processes. 
Cercla, Coil, Gee Gee, Parallex, Plastic, Kamket, Multicoil, 
Spiral, and Tumbler were among the new names appearing 
for the first time. 

. Perforated carbon manifold sets were also a new 
development this year. Various types of “Snap-Out” and 
“Zip-Out” forms were being manufactured for the first time 
in large quantities. 

. Bookbinders & Rulers Assn. of N. Y. was formed with 
Mortimer Raskin as managing director. Richard McDonnal 
was elected president. 

. The BMI convention in Chicago debated the Robinson- 
Patman Anti-Price Discrimination Act. J. S. Cox was elected 
president. Many binders called for the re-establishment of 
uniform fair trade practice rules in the industry. 

. The N. Y. Book Clinic of the AIGA announced a 

monthly selection plan which would honor the best-designed 
books published each month. 
.... The N. Y. Times National Book Fair, held with the 
aid of the BMI and NABP, drew large crowds to Rockefeller 
Center in N. Y. “Ex Libris” compiled by Christopher Morley, 
was printed, bound and sold, all within the Fair. 

. The New York Public Library arranged a permanent 
bookmaking exhibit in its corridors. 

. . The Photo-Letter Composing Machine by the Ruther- 
ford Machinery Co., first indication of the new photo-compos- 
ing process which would be perfected 12 years later, was 
first introduced. 

. Among the new machines produced this year: “Blue 
Streak” composing machines adapted for book composition 
by Linotype, a Book-Back Gluing apparatus as an attach- 
ment to the Smyth casing-in machine, the “L” SR ruling 
machine by Hickok, and new paper drills by Walter K. Mick 
and Challenge Machinery Co. 

.... Book cloth standards for the manufacturers were 
officially approved by the Department of Commerce. 

. Textbook officials in some states insisted that only 
books manufactured in their states be purchased for their 
schools. The BMI protested against such restrictions on 
book sales. 


© We find your magazine to cover all phases of book- 
binding and book production very well particularly in your 
format in which you give bookbinding a separate section. 
May we congratulate you on your Silver Jubilee and wish 


you continued success! § 


Franklin R. Brown 
Chivers Bkbdg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 






. The Printing Research Foundation was launched by the 
National Printing Equipment Association. 

. . Booxsinpinc Macazine expanded its title to Boox- 
BINDING & Book Propuction (B&BP) in keeping with the 
industry’s growing awareness of the important role played by 
book design, planning, and production. BaBP announced 
that annual awards would be granted to those publishers whose 


books were selected for outstanding merit in design and pro- 
duction. 
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Syscws STRIKES SWEEP ACROSS THE NATION. 

. The Wagner Act and the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) indirectly armed the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in its drive to unionize hitherto unorganized 
labor. The CIO soon broke away from the AFL and became 
a rival labor organization. Business volume declined in a 
minor business “recession.” Japan began the war in China. 

. For the first time in 17 years the closed shop returned 
- New York edition binding plants when the EBA of N.Y. 
announced a three-year contract with Local #25 of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. Wage scales for 
a 40-hour week gave an hourly rate of 40c for the unskilled, 
50c for semi-skilled, and $1.25 for skilled edition binding 
machinery operators. Hand workers received $1.15. 

. The first BkBP Annual Award for consistent excellence 
in trade book design was awarded to Viking Press by the 
N. Y. Book Clinic. The AIGA, encouraged by the success 
of the clinical group, announced the inauguration of a Text- 
book Clinic. 

. The WPA halted its library rebinding projects in the 
face of strong protests made by the Library Binding Institute. 

. Dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other sets of books 
distributed on a subscription basis by several newspapers 
for circulation-promotion, helped revive the book manufactur- 
ers to face another year. 

. The Master Bookbinders and Finishers Assn. was 
formed in Detroit with William F. Sage as president. J. 
Frank Redfern was elected head of the Bookbinders’ Division, 
Typothetae of Philadelphia. 

. . C. H. Wilhelm became president of the BMI at its 
fifth convention in New York. 

. . At the convention rising costs and the threat of a 
paper shortage were discussed. Efficient planning and better 
distribution were needed to combat the rising cost of manu- 
facture. Higher retail book prices were anticipated to counter- 
act the increases. 

. Walter R. Guild, executive director of the Boston Trade 
Binders and Paper Rulers Assn., announced a direct mail 
and general advertising campaign to inform the trade of 
services rendered by association work. 

. Trade binders of Detroit Typothetae Franklin Assn. 
reinstated some of the NRA schedules on hours, wages, and 
working conditions. Credit practices were tightened by the 
Bookbinders & Rulers Assn. of N. Y. It also began to consider 
the formulation of a new fair trade practices code. 

. Microfilm, developed over a period of years, gained 
acceptance in public libraries faced with newspaper storage 
problems. 

. Brackett announced its new “Economy” line of stripping 
machines. A new gang stitcher by Gebrueder Brehmer 
appeared on the market. E. C. Fuller was appointed dis- 
tributor for the National Cutters manufactured by G. T. 
McLauthlin Co. Tenaplate, a new molding material for 
electrotyping was being tried in several plants. Rosback 
released a multiple punching machine for the new types of 
of holes required in mechanical bindings. Brighten Leaf 
brought out a new attachment feeder and heating unit. Lud- 
low Typograph Co. reported the development of the “Elrod” 
for strip material, heads, rules, and slugs. 
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Trade Binders Plants, Sales Expand 


W urn QUIZZED ON OPERATIONS PAST AND 
present commercial trade binderies all over the country 
report: Success and expansion. “We are working day and 
night. We have considerable more volume now than we did 
before or immediately following the war,” reports Arthur 
L. Bell of Young & Selden Co., Baltimore binders and manu- 
facturers of bank stationery. This company, typical of the 
organizations surveyed, witnessed the birth of B&BP 25 years 
ago, watched it grow, and says now: “We have gained consid- 
erable knowledge from BaBP over the years and we know 
that your great trade magazine has contributed much to the 
advantement of the graphic arts industry.” 

\lert to advancement, commercial binderies have grown 
and expanded. In Des Moines, Iowa, the Hawkeye Bindery 
Co. is “anticipating erecting our own building which will be 
completed about September 1950. Our business -began on 
the proverbial shoestring 31 years ago” and today Jack and 
John Osterholtz serve the graphic arts trade with an in- 
creasing variety of services: binding, casemaking, ruling, 
punching, folding, perforating, embossing of catalogues and 
bookcovers, and also loose-leaf devices. These services de- 
mand know-how and Jack Osterholtz observes: “It is almost 
essential to have a publication of this type (B&BP) in ex- 
istence as it keeps us informed on new developments and 
creates new ideas which may prove beneficial to our plant.” 

In Kansas City, Mo., the /nterstate Bindery Co. has just 
completed a plant reorganization program. It is young in 
ideas, though over 40 years old, and B&BP “has been a big 
help to us in many ways,” reports Milton A. Moyer, one of 
three second generation Moyers who now manage the former 
Moyers Brothers Bindery in their casemaking, pamphlet 


binding, edition binding, blank book, and Cerlox binding 
business. 


Looking westward 


Far west in Sacramento, Cal., Silvius & Schoenbackler, 
hookbinders and manufacturing stationers, also report “a 
steady growth in this area, and look forward to having our 
personnel grow in numbers from our present staff of 14.” 
(his company represents a happy blend of age and experi- 
ence in fine binding as represented by Silvius and edition 
binding by Schoenbackler. The former was trained in his 
‘ather’s, Theodore H., and grandfather’s bindery at 122 Lake 
“t. in Chicago, IIl., specialists in gold finishing and forward- 
ng in the days before machinery. When Silvius & Schoen- 
vackler was founded in 1895 Charles Schoenbackler brought 
‘o it his knowledge of mechanical folding and other bindery 
machines. 
doing even super-finish work, as well as the usual trade work, 
and our plant occupies 6400 square feet in our own build- 
ing.” writes Herbert T. Silvius, now sole owner of the plant. 

In New Britain, Conn., E. R. Hitchcock reminisced: “When 
! was in my middle twenties, I threw up my good job with 
a binder, went across Main Street and started a little business 
of my own with $350 in my pocket. My employer said at the 
time I would be back again in a few months asking for my 
‘ld job. I have had doubts many. times whether I had an 
overabundance of nerve or was just plain stupid, but having 
survived since that time, 1904, I think perhaps I have 
overcome any deficiency which I may have shown then.” 

In Washington, D. C., George A. Simonds Co., Inc., book- 


binders and paper rulers, found its roots in courage equal 
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“Since 1936 we have become a modern bindery | 


to many others: “The launching of the business was 
really an adventure with a minimum of capital but plenty 
of ambition. The Trade Bindery of George A. Simonds Co. 
was established March 30, 1914 by Simonds and Frank H. 
Rowzee who had been co-workers for a number of years in 
the bindery of John J. Hodges. The first location was one 
small dark room affair, but gradually business progressed 
until, having outgrown several locations, the plant moved in 
September 1942 to 1250 Taylor St., the best lighted, best 
equipped bindery in Washington, one which numbers among 
its clientele the finest in the city and vicinity.” 

Another prominent Washington binder and paper ruler, 
Edward F. Gruver Co. began in 1918. “During the 32 years 
of our existence, it has been built from merely myself,” 
writes Gruver, “to a growth of 70 employees. However dur- 
ing the interim of the last few years the staff has been cut to 
less than 20 employees. We specialize in fine binding. 

In Everett, Washington, Samuel J. Priebe of Samuel J. 
Priebe Co. observes: “The past 25 years saw a lot of changes 
in producing books—Wire-O, Cercla, Plastic, Spiral—all for 
production and I expect to see a better and faster way 
coming.” Priebe adds: “Your pages on hand-made books 
of special bindings are real outstanding articles and make a 
binder feel proud.” 


“A state of mind..." 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, W. H. Krehbiel of the C. J. Krehbiel 
Co. evaluates the advances made in book manufacturing 
over the last quarter of a century. “It seems to us that the 
vast advances that have taken place have not been primarily 
in machinery and tools, but in a state of mind. 

“T think that B&BP sensed this idea when you changed the 
title of the journal to include the word ‘Production.’ Pro- 
duction and the desire for more and better production at 
less cost, in our opinion, was the motivating force that has 
been responsible for all the improvements in book manu- 
facturing equipment, methods, and materials. One of the 
greatest strides taken over the period was in the field of 
adhesives. Flexible glues, plastic adhesives and many others 
have not only added to the quality of the product, but have 
speeded up the manufacturing processes, and made the use 
of some of the new equipment possible.” 

In Ann Arbor, Mich., the University of Michigan binding 
department reports: “Resting on our shelves are bound copies 
of BaBP dating back to 1925 and right up to the present — 
year. We can thank our retired Superintendent Wm. C. 
Hollands for this collection.” Far from being de-activated, 
Hollands still is very interested. Why not organize classes 
for binder apprentices to supplement their training, when 
qualified workmen are so badly needed, he suggests. 

In Los Angeles, Cal., and a few places elsewhere they 
have such classes. Writes William H. Reeder of the Manual 
Arts High School: “B&aBP has been of great value through 
the years. This magazine has enabled me to keep up with 
new developments in the trade even though I have been in 
school work since 1925. 

“In the class room BaBP has been used as reference mate- 
rial. Many of the articles have been of value from the 
teaching standpoint. The advertisements also help give the 
students knowledge of the latest developments in both the 
equipment and supply fields.” 
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Mass MARKETING IN CHEAP REPRINTS AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
was tried on an extensive scale this year. Pocket size, paper- 
bound Modern Age Books appeared on newsstands at prices 
ranging from 25c to 75c. The size of the first editions varied 
from 30,000 to 100,000 copies. Blue Ribbon Books for 39c 
were also released for the growing market in cheaper books. 


. ... The Fair Labor Standards Act was passed this year. 
The Bookbinding Industry followed the general pattern of 
the nation in labor unrest as plants were organized and wage 
scales revised upward. J. B. Haggerty was re-elected presi- 
dent of the growing International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 
The Blank-Book Manufacturers, Paper Rulers, and Pamphlet 
Binders Div. of Philadelphia typothetae signed a new wage 
agreement with the Union. Hourly rates for men increased 
from 9614c to $1 and from 48c to 50c for women. 

. . Book postage was lowered from 2c to 144c a pound 
(as compared with 8c a pound in 1950). 

. A silk-screened cover for Random House’s “Fashion 

is: Spinach” was designed by Ernst Reichl. 


. B&BP announced that it would present an annual 
award to publishers showing “consistent excellence in textbook 
design.” Presentations would be made by the Textbook Clinic. 

. The year of the Munich pact. 


....A four-year course in bookbinding was established 
in the N. Y. School of Printing for bindery employees. The 
program was sponsored and organized by the EBA of N. Y., 
Robert H. Wessman, president. 


. A more inclusive organization, the Book Publishers 
enon, was formed to succeed the National Assn. of Book 
Publishers. 

. . The BMI held several meetings with state officials to 
negotiate uniform textbook standards. Tariff reductions which 
would enable foreign binderies to compete with the U. S. 
were fought by the BMI. 

. Offset lithography as a process for book printing gained 
wider acceptance. A series of articles in BaBP by George 
E. Loder described the process to publishers and taught them 
its best usage. 

. . The Bookbinders & Rulers Assn. of N. Y. conducted 
time studies on folding machines, and adopted a set of trade 
customs. Richard McDonnal was re-elected president, and 
Fruma Sussman, executive director. 

. . . . Otto A. Paasch succeed Charles Friedel as president 
of the N. Y. Bookbinders Guild. H. H. Mueller was elected 
president of the Employing Bookbinders of Cleveland. 

: . Tauber-Tube binding was announced by Rudolph 
Tauber. Dexter reported a new Quad 16 and Double 32 
folder, and the new “Double M” Cleveland. The EKH paper 
drill was released by Challenge, and a new Hi-Pro drill by 
Rosback. 


oe 1939 pes 


Ten WAR II BEGINS UPON GERMANY'S INVASION OF POLAND 
in September after the signing of The Nazi-Soviet Pact. Eng- 
land and France declare war on Germany. 

. . . » Inthe U. S. war seemed remote. The value of products 
of the bookbinding industry was $103,974,000, an almost 100% 
increase over the low of 1933, and equal to the production 
of 1929. The depression seemed to be definitely over as the 
nation enjoyed the progress so evident in the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco. 


. The 5th Educational Graphic Arts Exposition was held | 


in Grand Central Palace in N. Y. The first Annual “60 
Textbooks” exhibition was sponsored by the year-old Textbook 
Clinic. The Western Books Show opened in Los Angeles. 

. . “Pocketbooks,” paper-bound reprints retailing for 25c, 
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were Iaunched by Robert F. deGraff. The first printing of 
the new series of low-cost, large type, and good paper pocket. 
size books was for 100,000 copies. Penguin Books also 
appeared in a bid for the rising market in cheap reprints. 

. WPA halted its textbook rebinding projects. The 
bindery unions protested against prison labor competition 
in the bookbinding field. 

. Herbert Hoover addressed the seventh BMI convention 
at the Waldorf Astoria in N.Y.C. Uniformity of textbook 
specifications and trade practice rules were the main topics 
discussed. 

- Book selling through slot-machines was tried experi- 
moutelly by the Haldeman-Julius Co. for its “Little Blue 
Books.” 

. Blue Ribbon Books, with the Halcyon and Triangle 
imprints, was purchased by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

.... An estimating guide for printers, bookbinders, and 
paper rulers was published by the Bookbinders & Rulers 
Assn. of N. Y. in the hope that its use might stabilize prices. 

. . . .» William Rinker was elected president of the Twin City 
(Minneapolis & St. Paul) Rulers & Binders Assn. Charles 
E. Hoffman was chosen head of the new Binders Division 
of the Graphic Arts Assn. of Baltimore. The Bookbinders 
Guild of Boston elected H. M. Plimpton and Otto A. Paasch 
was re-elected by the N. Y. Guild. 

. Molded printing plate called “Cebotype” was de- 
veloped by Boutwell-Foster Co. in Birmingham, Ala. A new 
Baum 22 x 28 folder, the Decuplet, was announced. 

. . John McAdams Sons moved from Brooklyn to a new 
plant in Norwalk, Conn. 


. New bindery wage scales in Chicago ranged from 60c 
to 7lc an hour. 


e 1940 pens 


— WARFARE OVERWHELMS FRANCE. U. S. PREPARES 
national defense plans and GPO asks for assistance to meet 
the needs for extra printing and binding. 

. Binders became concerned over possible labor shortages 
because of Selective Service System and Occupational De- 
ferment. 

. Official minimum manufacturing standards, “Uniform 
State Specifications for Textbooks” were announced as a result 
of publisher-consumer-manufacturer cooperation. 

. Machinery manufacturers publicized their new models: 
A manifold collating machine had been improved by the New 
Era Mfg. Co. Printing Machinery Co. announced the PMC 
die-cutter. “Labelrite” which attached labels to books, was 
reported by New Jersey Machine Corp. Spiral Binding Co. 
developed an automatic spiral binding machine. John Mc- 
Adams & Sons introduced the Royal Model pen ruler. A 
perforator for snap-out manifold work and a new pony gang 
stitcher were announced by F. P. Rosback and Baum fea- 
tured a sextuple folder. Davidson Mfg. Corp. brought out 
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© We have taken B&BP 


since it was first known as 


"Extremely 


valuable .. ."" 
Bookbinding Magazine, and 


since it was first published. 
We have found it extremely 


valuable in many ways, and 


Howard Henderson 
Lawyers 


Cooperative Pub. Co. 


have a complete file of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


bound volumes. §@ 
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a new fine of folders and Smyth perfected the No. 3 casing-in 


the market. 


machine. 


. The Sieb Automatic Book-Back Gluing Machine was 
made available to the trade through Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc. 
Brackett featured a new portable jogger. 


. Inventions, as well as improvements, were in the news 
this year. “For Whom the Bell Tolls” was printed from rub- 
ber plates, on a special light-weight press at Scribner’s. 
Plastic plates in experimental use for about three years gained 
wider acceptance and special molding machines appeared on 
Albert Boni introduced Micropoint publishing 
in which a 6” x 8” card might contain 100 pages for pro- 
jection by a special reading machine. Jesse H. Lounsbury 


announced a method of binding publications by applying glue 


‘to V-shaped slits made in the binding edges of signatures. 


. B&BP announces a contest, for a substitute name for 
“mechanical binding” caught the attention of the industry. 
Raymond Kerber, salesman for H&S Book Binding Co. in St. 
Louis, Mo, won the prize with “Free Turning.” Other titles 
‘suggested: Punched Leaf, Swing-Style, Flat-Hinge, and Lay- 
Flat, but binders still preferred the familiar “mechanical 
binding.” 

. Ralph Box succeeded Aldrich Van Dohlen as super- 
intendent of the bindery at County Life Press. Lou Weiss- 
gerber was elected president of the binders division of the 
Philadelphia Typothetae. Edmund J. Barnard became presi- 
dent of the BMI at its 8th convention in Hershey, Pa. David 
Wade headed the Bookbinders and Rulers Assn. of New York, 
and William Ader became chief of the Bookbinders Guild. 


. Cercla, Inc. changed its name to General Binding 
Corp. Univ. of Calif. Press located in a new building in 
Berkeley, Calif. 


. Ginn & Co. won BaBP’s first annual award for pro- 
gressiveness in textbook design. 


aes 1941 aes 


Javan BOMBS PEARL HARBOR ON DECEMBER 7TH, AND GERMANY 
declares war on the U. S. In June the Nazi armies attack 
Russia. 

. At the beginning of the year machinery manufacturers 
were turning to defense work. Pamphlet binders as well as 
edition plants, which early in the year had endured slack 
days, began to secure increased orders from the armed serv- 
ices and war industries. The GPO placed about a $1,000,000 
worth of orders with private printing and binding plants. 
Since defense requirements were paramount, bindery sup- 
plies and equipment dwindled and prices began to rise. To 
prevent inflation, price control went into effect under OPA 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson. Shortages in cloth, 
paper, wire, and other supplies began to hinder the work 
of binderies. 


. The Office of Production Management (OPM) asked 
that an advisory committee be appointed to act as liaison 
between publishers and binders, and the OPM. The first 
of a long series of alphabetical bureaus began to function 
in Washington as a buffer between the needs of the industry 


combating shortages, and the needs of a nation gripped by 
World War II. 


. E. W. Palmer was named Chief Consultant to the 
Printing & Publishing Branch of the Pulp and Paper Section, 
OPM, later the War Production Board (WPB). 


. The critical year had its business casualties. The 
48. yeorveld firm of Braunworth & Co. in Bridgeport, Conn., 
closed its doors, as did a Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., book manu- 
facturing plant, one of three operated by the Methodist 
Book Concern. Atlas Powder Co. acquired the Keratol Co. 


-and then conducted it as the Zapon-Keratol Division. To 
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Trade Organization Highlights 
25 Years of Library Binding 


by Gerard Van Deene 
National Library Binding Co. 








() xe OF THE OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF THE 
past twenty-five years can be safely called the organization 
of those bookbinders known as library binders. 

Fifty years ago that name was hardly known. The work 
was done by all kinds of binders, both skilled and unskilled in 
the art of binding of books in circu- 
lation in Public Libraries. Librar- 
ians at that time were hardly aware 
of the necessity of having their 
books and magazines bound ac- 
cording to their needs. Any bind- 
er would do, and little was known 
of the materials in use. 

Compare this situation with their 
present day knowledge. Since the 
establishment of the specifications 
as advocated by the Library Bind- 
ing Institute many improvements 
have been accomplished, and be- 
cause of Booxsinpinc & Book 
Propuction, the binders have 
been kept posted in all develop- 
ments of the trade. Library binding is now done by practically 
the same methods in all binderies specializing in that branch 
of the trade. 

It was in far-away 1919 that I read an announcement that 
the bookbinders of the country had met in St. Louis, Mo., to 
establish a trade organization. I wondered then if it was 
possible to bring the library binders into this organization. 

“Definitely so,” they wrote me. I got busy and soon there- 
after most of the library binders had organized as the Library 
Binders Group of the Employing Bookbinders of America. 

The need of a trade organ was felt soon after, and Boox- 
BINDING MAGAZINE arrived to fill that need in 1925. Since 
that time, in my opinion, it has given the trade a magazine 
we cannot be without! 

When the Employing Bookbinders of America became the 
Book *Manufacturers’ Institute, the library binders formed 
the Library Binding Institute with the late Pelham Barr as 
administrator. B&BP then became the official organ of this 
organization as well. 

What the future has in store for us no one can tell. We 
know that the volume of work to be done for libraries is con- 
stantly increasing as the reading public grows. I read 
a magazine recently that according to a current Gallup 
Poll only one out of five read books. So there is room enough 
for expansion. There are indications that the mass produc- 
tion operations of the present era tends toward the making of 
books just strong enough to go through a few readings, and 
because of their cheap manufacture, will be discarded. How- 
ever, the better books and periodicals of scientific, economic, 
and political importance will be bound for those who come 
after us. 

I am of the opinion that library binding volume will in- 
crease as time goes on. So, may the next 25 years be a 
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period of peaceful growth in all directions! 








Longevity Is 
A Bindery Trait 


Is SPITE OF THEIR DAILY PRODUCTION GRIND 
and the thousand and one worries which go with running a 
business, many library binders are proud of the establish- 
ments they have built up over the years. They are also appre- 
ciative of the fact that B&BP has successfully aided them over 
the rough spots during the past 25 years. This is shown 
by the many sincere congratulatory letters received from 
library binders who have subscribed to BaBP since its 
founding. Nearly all of these firms are strongly optimistic 
about the future of their trade. 

“Library binding has become a family tradition,” writes 
Marie Ruzicka Gross of the Joseph Ruzicka library bindery 
of Baltimore, Md., and Greensboro, N. C., and perhaps the 
oldest library bindery in the nation. 

“We are happy to participate in your celebration of your 
silver jubilee because continuity of service means a great 
deal to our firm and to our family. If I tell you that. my 
great-great-grandfather established our business in 1757 in 
Radnice, Bohemia, and that the business has been continued 
from son to son without interruption, except for the time 
required for its removal to Baltimore in 1875, you will under- 
stand what I mean.” 

After a steady growth in Baltimore, the firm decided to 
open a branch in Greensboro under the direction of Mrs. 
Gross’ brother, J. Vernon Ruzicka. The firm weathered both 
the depression and the late war intact, although both periods 
brought difficulties. The business continues to enjoy a 
healthy growth. The next generation of bookbinders is 
expected to enter the picture in 1950, when Mrs. Gross’ 
nephew, J. Vernon, Jr., will join the firm after his graduation 
from the University of North Carolina. 

Seven of the firm’s employees have celebrated their silver 
jubilees with the Ruzicka bindery. Twenty-five years ago 
there were 25 employees but the firm now averages a hun- 
dred, with as many as 125 during the summer rush season. 
Twenty-five years ago the bindery occupied one floor of its 
Baltimore building. Now three floors are used and the 
Greensboro plant uses a larger four storied plant. 

Another success story is that of the L. A. Wells Library 
Bindery, Waltham, Mass. Established in 1908 with total 
capital of $100, this firm is now rated among the ten largest 
of its kind in the United States and is still growing. Its 
founder, L. A. Wells, was one of those who aided in the 
development of coated and impregnated waterproof cloth 
for the library binding trade. - Wells has also been credited 
with being the first to bind a book in DuPont Fabrikoid. 

Valters & Sons of Chicago is another library binding firm 
that has passed down from father to son. This business is 
now owned by Walter F. Valters, of the fifth generation of 
this family’s bookbinders. In contrast to present day book 
trimming methods, Valters’ great-grandfather trimmed books 
with a knife and straight-edge. 

Joseph J. Kolarik, owner of the Kolarik Bookbinding Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is gratified that he has been able to pass 
a successful business along to his son. He has done this with 
the feeling of complete confidence that the firm’s work will be 
carried further along than ever. 
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meet the pressure of the times, B&BP urged the formation 
of a National Institute of Pamphlet Binders but the demand 
of the war effort postponed action. What might have bee 
the steadying influence of trade association action was soox 
supplied by government directive. Forms and red tape 
became the binder’s headache. 

. ... Waverly Press suggested a standardized book format 
for “at least half the books published.” Loose-leaf sizes were 
standardized by a revised “Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion” of the National Bureau of Standards. 

. ... B&BP published “Bookvertising,” the only detailed 
study of the means whereby books may be used for pro- 
motional purposes. The book spotlighted a growing source 
of business for book printers and binders, which had hitherto 
been relatively unexplored, except by BaBP. It cited scores 
of case-histories in successful uses of book formats for pro- 
motion and goodwill. 

. . . » Harry Porter celebrated his 25th anniversary as direct- 
ing sales head of Harris-Seybold-Potter. Malcolm S. Bur- 
roughs was appointed vice-president and N. Y. office man- 
ager for Dexter Folder Co., succeeding John H. Abeel. 
.... From the manufacturing world came news that the 
new Smyth #18 had been designed to sew two-up. Eastman 
Kodak Co. reported on color-corrected artwork made possible 
by their fluorescence process. Nygren-Dahly brought out a 
bench model rotary perforator and H. L. Roberts & Co. 
presented a new silk stitcher. 

. ... The prices of supplies used by binders continued to 
rise. Heavy weight pyroxylin impregnated cloth which sold 
for about 18c a yard in 1940, rose to 23c. Half-inch rolls 
of genuine gold leaf rose from 56c to 66c a foot. 


we 1942 we 


Ta SOLOMONS! GUADALCANAL! AFRICA INVADED! 

.... “Books Are Weapons in the War of Ideas” was the 
year’s slogan as the nation begins to realize the value of free 
knowledge in books during a total war. 

. . . - Binders faced a continuing barrage of directives from 
Washington. Order L-83 restricted the purchase of machin- 
ery. M-126 controlled mechanical binding. M-99 destroyed 
obsolete printing plates. PD-1 was needed for stitching 
wire. A-10 gave preference rating to library binders. L-188 
covered loose-leaf. L-120 had the last word on paper. 
Pree A Trade Binders Nat’l Assn. committee was formed 
to cope with the day’s growing problems, but the initiative 
was now in the hands of Washington and the association 
plans were held in abeyance. 

. ... “Business not as usual” can be considered the theme 
of the year. The OPM was changed to the WPB, with its 
Printing & Publishing Branch supplying the directives for 
the industry. While the WPB eased the ban on machinery 
sales, rationing of wire and other short supplies continued 
and spread. 

. . . . Shortages were frequently severe in cloth, leaf, thread, 
glue, ink, and wire. Rationing already in effect for civilian 
consumers, soon became necessary for binderies. Smaller type. 
lighter-weight papers for books, would soon: be necessary, 
E. W. Palmer warned. 

. . . . Air Raid Wardens were organized in factories to meet 
the threat of air bombings. Voluntary Defense Savings Pay- 
Roll Allotment Plans went into effect everywhere. “Send- 
off parties” for employees going to the war were frequent. 
“Your jobs will be waiting” was the feeling of the industry. 
As the young men were drafted into the armed forces, many 
of their places in the binderies were taken by women. 

.... “Duration” jobs for bindery workers at 66c an hour 
were offered in the Government Printing Office. The mini- 
mum wage was 40c an hour. 
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....» The BMI elected Robert Wessman president. Ernest 
L. Farwell succeeded William Ader as president of the Book- 
binders Guild. W. Arthur Cole purchased the plant and 
business of E. L. Hildreth & Co. The GPO undertook a 
detailed research study of flexible glues used in bookbinding. 
....+ “Oliver Offset” was one of the new columns in BaBP 
which reflected the growing interest in the use of lithography 
for book work. 


Ce 1943 eo 


A amy-navy “E” AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION 
are given to many plants engaged in war work, as the U. S. 
and its allies slowly move down the long road to victory. 

... + Book formats were gradually changing in order to 
conserve paper. Margins became narrower, type faces a 
point or two smaller, and weight of paper a few pounds 
lighter. A new colophon told the story: “This complete edi- 
tion is produced in full compliance with the government’s reg- 
ulations for conserving paper and other essential materials.” 
. . . » Few new machines or models appeared on the market 
this year as all energy was concentrated upon the winning 
of the war. As actual work on new machinery ceased, specu- 
lations ran wild. Manufacturers began hinting and binders 
began expecting revolutionary developments to be ready in 
the “postwar” period. 

.... The labor shortage turned attention to labor-saving 
devices. Techniques for conserving manpower by means of 
conveyors, lift trucks, and other devices were studied and 
adapted to book work. Plastics and woods were used as 
substitute materials in loose leaf and mechanical bindings 
because of the metal shortages. Manufacture of albums 
and plastic bindings except for use by the armed services, 
had ceased. 

.. . « Thin formats were readily accepted by the public, but 
some dissatisfaction was expressed because of type show- 
through in the lighter papers. The shortage of titanium 
dioxide for whiteness frequently made reading difficult in 
the lighter-weight papers. 

... + Juvenile books became extremely popular, especially 
the playbook with pop-ups and a miscellany of clever ideas 
calculated to appease the young ones for the loss of their 
toys. Toys had disappeared from the market because of 
material shortages and harassed parents found the children’s 
book an ideal substitute. 

....E. W. Palmer resigned as Deputy Director of the 
Printing & Publ. Div.. WPB, and was made an Army 
Colonel in the Adjutant-General’s office of the War Depart- 
ment. 

a Among the other Washington officials whose announce- 
ments, decisions, directives, letters, and visits made these 
war years sometimes harassing for virtually every binder 
were these familiar names: Meiric K. Dutton, Harry F. West, 
Wm. M. Passano, S. H. Harrington, David Fell, Alan S. 
Brown, Leonard G. Winans, and others. 

.... The first “Books by Offset” show sponsored by the 
\IGA was held this year. 

.... The Graphic Arts Victory Committee was one of the 
many organizations formed to rally the printing and binding 
industry behind the war effort. 

.... The llth convention of the BMI met in Olympia 
Fields, Ill. In the forefront of the discussion were the year’s 
two biggest problems: the shortage of labor and the shortage 
of materials. 

.. . . Book-reading became surprisingly popular among the 
men in the armed services. In the last four months of this 
year 6,000,000 “Armed Service Edition” pocket books were 
manufactured and distributed to the men and women in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 


(Please turn to page 75) 
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The Mechanization 
of Bookmaking 


by Bertram Wolff 
H. Wolff Bk. Mfg. Co. 


W nar ARE THE SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISH- 
ments made by the book manufacturing industry during the 
past 25 years? 

I would say that the greatest accomplishment is the factor 
of improved machinery which has enabled us to increase 
labor’s production rate 50% more than the cost of produc- 
tion has increased and also the fact that the industry has 
increased in total production about 100%. 

Comparing figures from our own plant: in 1925, our pro- 
duction was about 35,000 books a day while today it is 100,000 
books a day. I think you will find that this increase has been 
duplicated by most of the plants in business in that era. 

In our folding department we have the new type quad 
machine which has speeded up production. In the gathering 
department there have been many improvements on the 
gathering machines such as the aluminum arms. In sewing 
we have the #12 which is a much better and faster machine 
than the #3. Trimming has the new type cutter which is 
semi-automatic. The backing department has the new Sheridan 
2-up Machine. For casing-in we have the #24 Smyth which 
came out within the last 25 years; this is better than the #3 
which also has been improved. Casemaking, of course, we 
have the new end feed Sheridan which permits the half bound 
covers to be made at a greater speed. Also, we have the 
Smyth automatic feeders which improved production on the 
casemakers. In stamping there are the improved Chandler 
& Price presses. We await development of the new building- 
in machine, the new jacketing machine, the new double fold- 
ing machine and the automatic feeder for the sewing machine, 
already in operation. 


An Era of Progress 


Feature acl 


by S. W. McDonnal 
Union Bindery 


I: IS A REAL PLEASURE TO EXTEND MY 
sincere congratulations on behalf of the members of the 
Binders Group, New York Employing Printers Association, 
Inc. to Booxsinpinc & Book PropuctTion on your twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. 

Looking back over the past twenty-five years it is gratifying 
to see the improvements which have been made in the binding 
industry, progress which is unparalleled in its history. New 
services have been developed to meet the expanding require- 
ments of the printing industry. Faster and more accurate 
units of machinery, designed to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the binder and his customer, are now standard 
equipment in the average bindery. The binder salesman, 
once a stranger to our industry, is now one of the most 
important members of ‘the binders’ staff. Cost finding and 
record keeping systems have come into general use as our 
firms realize the necessity for accurate cost figures. 

Perhaps the greatest progress is reflected in the growth 
of a remarkable spirit of cooperation within the industry 
itself. In New York, the Binders Group, through collective 
action, lists as its achievements such important industry 
contributions as trade practice rules, an industry advertising 
program, a bindery educational course and many others. 











The Bookbinder’s Guild of N. Y.: 





by Frank Fortney 
The Russell-Rutter Co. 


As IN THIS IssUE B&BP marks ITs 25TH 
anniversary, in a few weeks the Bookbinders Guild of New 
York will be celebrating the Guild’s own 25th anniversary. 
It has been a quarter-century which has seen much progress 
in an industry that has its roots in one of the oldest of crafts, 
and in which an atmosphere of secrecy and jealous guarding 
of age-old methods was long a distinguishing feature. Both 
BsaBP and the guild have been companion instrumentalities 
in the spread of knowledge and mutual exchange of ideas. 

The Guild grew out of a desire to remove this wall of 
suspicion and jealousy, and to share among the members of 
the industry the experience of all its members and their know- 
how in meeting and solving the day’s problems. Plant owners 
had their employers’ association, but there was no organization 
of supervisory personnel, in which they could get acquainted 
with one another and discover that there was no gulf be- 
tween them, that each had his problems but that they were 
neither worse nor bigger than the other fellow’s. 

The need for a guild had long been felt, and what was 
needed was ripe ground on which the seed could fall. The 
hectic days of 1925 provided just the climate, and expres- 
sion of the need found voice at a meeting of the N. Y. Em- 
ploying Bookbinders Assn., at which the idea of a guild was 
promulgated. 

The first meeting of a long series—the April 1950 meeting 
is the 226th—was held not long after and from that day 
forward, there was set in motion a series of important events 
which has caused the Guild’s name to be recorded often and 
brightly on the pages of bookbinding history. 

Let me briefly tabulate some of the actual improvements 
achieved by the guild: simplication of binders’ board sizes, 
etc.; establishment of standard imposition layouts; support 
for vocational training in bookbinding; clarification of approved 
limits in weights of paper and signature page counts; simpli- 
fication of bindery terms; and many more. 


Measure of progress 


But the most important achievement of all, is measured only 
by the progress that individual members of the guild have 
made in their industry, and by the longevity and continued 
virility of the Guild itself. That achievement is the con- 
tinued sharing of knowledge, good fellowship, and mutual 
exchange of ideas and assistance that has enabled the N. Y. 
section of the industry to move into an almost unchallenged 
superiority. And those members that have gone out into 
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other fields have carried with them something of the Guild’s 
tradition and enriched the ground in which they took root. 
The fact is, that while the original unspoken slogan of the 
Guild was, “New York first in the bookbinding industry,” 
other cities have shared in the drive for that eminence, so 
that there has been glory enough for all. 

In looking over the monthly reports of Guild meetings 
as they appear in BaBP, it is easily evident that many of the 
industry’s problems of yesteryear, still exist in diminished 
degree, but that many others have been solved, at least until 
another generation of binders arises, to meet with them 
again. Chief among these have been problems of stamping, 
warping, folding, employee relations, and adhesives. But 
these are basic problems of bookbinding, and as long as. 
books are bound, we shall no doubt have them with us in one 
degree or another. 

Others have been problems of the era, and have been 
solved by individual members whose solutions have been 
passed on to others. Their places are taken by other prob- 
lems of succeeding eras, in turn to be solved by a new 
generation. The oversupply of help during the thirties 
gave way to the short supply of the war years, but the 
Guildsmen in each instance met their difficulties and con- 
quered them. 


Organization 


It was shortly after the first meeting that the Guild’s organ- 
ization plans went into effect. J. A. Little was temporary 
chairman of the organizing group, with George Kuhlkin sec- 
retary, and Louis Satenstein, treasurer. The by-laws com- 
mittee included such well-known figures as E. W. Palmer, 
Sidney Satenstein, J. B. Miller, William Lovell, Edward 
Triebe, Philip Ernst, and myself. 

When the first meeting was held April 15, 1925, some 60- 
odd turned out for the meeting and pledged enthusiastic sup- 
port. Col. Palmer suggested the Guild adopt an insignia 
based upon those contained in an article on early book- 
binders’ guilds, which had appeared in the previous issue of 
BaBP. George Kuhlkin delivered the keynote address em- 
phasizing the need for sharing each other’s knowledge and 
assisting each other in meeting the day’s problems. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: myself as presi- 
dent; J. B. Miller, vice-president; Sidney Satenstein, treas- 
urer, and Ed Triebe secretary. The Open Shop Group of 
N. Y. Employing Bookbinders Assn., later presented us with 
a gavel and board. The first meetings were held at the old 
Advertising Club. 


First activities 


Late in 1925 we embarked on our first major program, that 
of achieving a simplification of board sizes and weights, a 
project which soon achieved success. Other topics discussed 
during the year: paper, printer-binder relations, library bind- 
ing problems. That year saw, too, the first of a series of 
almost continuous visits to the Dupont plant at Newburgh. 
And at the national EBA convention, the idea of a nation- 
wide guild was fostered. However no official action was 
taken, although other groups did carry on the idea. 

The printer-binder topic came to fruition the following year, 
when standard impositions were approved and circulated 
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25 Years of Cooperation 


by the Guild. Other subjects included production, planning, 
cost accounting, and the U. S. Tariff. By the following year 
much of the suspicions and disinclination to cooperate among 
N. Y. binders had been eliminated. 

In the next two or three years, the Guild’s annual Christ- 
mas parties became industry’ tradition, while the Guild, 
always striving for improvement of its meetings ran the gamut 
of bindery subjects from end papers to stamping, including 
apprentice training, warping, adhesives, stamping dies. 

[t was in 1930 that the Guild petitioned the Board of Edu- 
cation for establishment of vocational training in binding 
for apprentices. 

The following year the Guild originated its table of recom- 
mended weights of paper and page count per signature in 
various weights, as follows: 

20 lb. Bible or India to 60 lb. laid wove, super, and general 
book stock: 32 pages. 

60 to 120 Ib., all stocks: 16 pages. 

Anything over 120 lb., eight pages. 

The table generally was approved by the machinery manu- 
facturers with some reservations. 


New problems 


Stamping problems on various materials seemed to be the 
chief headache of 1931, but 1932-33 brought a new problem 
in the form of sagging volume. But on the horizon loomed 
a new and somewhat terrifying replacement: the jig-saw 
puzzle. A wave of orders for this new fad swept the 
binderies and presented new difficulties which were aired 
at Guild meetings and soon solved. 

That same year saw the emergence of the NRA code, 
and this, with such dissimilar topics as rats and mice and 
leather were on the agenda. 

The following year brought into play a joint meeting be- 
tween Printing House Craftsmen and Guildsmen at which 
many a festering point of disagreement was treated and cured. 
Other such meetings were planned. 

Cost problems, aptly enough, highlighted future meetings, 
and the determination of members to help ease their fellows’ 
burdens brought them through some trying periods. Problems 
of new import, such as multicolor stamping, lamination of 
acetate to jackets and covers, air conditioning, arose and 
were met. 


In 1936 the Guild pointed out the error of those publishers 
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CO Congratulations to 
" B&BP for 25 years of out- 
--. 25 Years standing service to the 
of book manufacturing indus- 
try. The whole story of the 
Outstanding growth of book manufac- 
S a turing in our own plant and 
ervice... in the industry generally is 
reflected in the pages of 
your publication. Its contri- 
bution to the development 
of quality and economy in 
the making of books is as 
significant as any other 
single factor in the growth 
of our business. 
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John H. Bookwalter 
The Bookwalter Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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who chose shallow mold electros for long run stamping, 
while by the following year, it brought out into the open 
the problems created by improper jogging, failure of esti- 
mators to check materials. 

It heard about new stamping equipment, and continued 
the series of plant visits to many suppliers which had com- 
menced in the first year of its existence. 

In the subsequent year, the guild explored the difficulties 
of folding book printed by the offset process, as well as 
sulphuric content in cloth fading imitation gold leaf. 


Offers teaching counsel 


With 1938 came the Guild’s volunteering of advisory service 
to the projected school of bookbinding. In the years follow- 
ing, it urged standard coatings on bookcloths to eliminate the 
necessity of constant experimenting with stamping, and in 
the vogue of 1941 reviewed the problems of binding with 
fabrics pre-printed by letterpress and offset. 

With our entry into the war, the Guild embarked upon 
a bond purchase program and developed an exchange of 
employees in crucial shortages. In the closing months of 
1942, the lack of glycerine and other supplies commenced 
to be felt, and many solutions to the shortages were offered 
at the Guild meetings. 

As the adhesives picture darkened, what was probably the 
first announcement of the development of resin glues to the 
industry, was made at a 1944 meeting. As the war wore 
on, the guild continued its helpful sharing of key workers, 
and manfully battled supply shortages, the while it antici- 
pated postwar developments in the form of a school for binders 
to whose support it dedicated itself. 

With the victory year came news of hot-melt adhesives, 
again to the Guildsmen in session. In the pastwar period, 
the Guild again led the way in searching study of new methods 
and materials, covering offset, nylon thread, hot melts, perfect 
binding, mass producton equipment, automatic stops, and 
a score of other significant changes. The old tunes were 
played too—safety, estimating, stamping problems, and a 
number of other old favorites. 

Ond in the closing. months of 1949, the Guild went a step 
further in its unorthodox but successful approach to current 
problems by inviting a publisher’s manufacturing head down 
to share gripes against each other! 

Officers of the Guild over the years have been as follows: 

Presidents: Fortney, J. B. Miller, James A. Little, W. R. 
Thurman, George Kuhlkin, B. H. Germain, Anthony Drexler, 
H. Arthur Busch, Charles Friedel, Otto Paasch, William Ader, 
E. L. Farwell, Ralph Box, Otto Hugo, and Murray Miller. 

Vice-Presidents have included all the above presidents 
with the addition of Edward Kelly and Herbert Bryan 

Treasurers: Sidney Satenstein, Drexler, Chester Irwin, 
Henry Weisser, August ‘Jekel, and Harry Cowan, as well as 
many of those who became vice-president and president. 

Secretaries: Ed Triebe, Kelly, H. B. Horner, J. Russell 
Lauben, George Cuthbert, Walter Meyer, Morton Gober, 
William Johnson, and George Everson, as well as many of 
those who went on to the presidency. 

With such a fresh approach to old problems, how can the 
Guild possibly do else than to continue its successful program 
for another 25 years, another, and still another? 





ARPER’S “Game Fish of the World 


HERE are 81 full-page inserts in this big 

book, showing illustrations in full color by 
Dr. A. Fraser-Brunner of more than 100 speci- 
mens of game fish from all over the world. The 
regional chapters written by 19 anglers, selected 
for their expert knowledge of the particular 
game fish or game fish area, make the book still 
more outstanding. Fishermen will find here all 
the lore of their favorite sport, from the Ameri- 
cas to Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia. 


Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, F.L.S., and Francesca 
LaMonte, Secy. I.G.F.A. and Associate Curator 
of Fishes, American Museum of Natural History, 
edited this work of 446 text pages and 81 color 
inserts. It is published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, and retails at $15 per copy. The 
Knickerbocker Printing Company bound the 
book in Interlaken’s Guild Buckram Flaxen 
5646, which was completely manufactured, bale 
to book, at Interlaken Mills. 
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Vision Builds A Bindery 


I; IS A PLEASURE TO CONGRATULATE Book- 
ziNDING & Book Propuction upon its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and to wish it long life and continued vigor in its fine serv- 
ices to the industry. 

We at The Burkhardt Company have been consistent read- 
ers of BaBP since its first issue, and, undoubtedly, we voice 
the sentiments of the entire bookmaking and bookbinding 
fraternity when we express our own opinion that it has been 
a mdjor constructive force within the industry during the 
most momentous quarter century in the history of these 
ancient crafts. 

Looking back over the thirty-nine years The Burkhardt 
Co. has been in the field, we cannot help but be impressed 
by the tremendous changes that have taken place since our 
first establishment was set up in a small, ancient building 
in downtown Detroit. Our space and equipment was so 
limited that it seems almost ludicrous today—two folding 
machines, two stitchers, a cutting machine and a few hand 
tools—all of which would fit into a corner of a single depart- 
ment in our present plant. 


Resource in initiative 


But, if we were limited in mechanical resources, there was 
another resource which we did have in almost unlimited 
amount and degree, and that was the vision, the initiative, 
and the desire to serve inherent in our founder, John C. 
Burkhardt. 

Born in the pleasant little town of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
he started his business life clerking in a book store and 
quickly graduated to the job of floor manager. Next, he 
moved to Grand Rapids to explore, successfully, the growing 
field of life insurance selling. A larger opportunity offered 
and he took over the southern territory for the well-known 
D. M. Ferry Seed Co., Detroit. 

These jobs were but stepping stones toward his ultimate 
objective—a business of his own, and in 1911 he got his 
savings together and launched his experiment in a business 
in which he had no experience and about which he admittedly 
knew nothing—a bindery to the printing trade. 


Plant progresses 


However, if John Burkhardt knew nothing about the bindery 
business, he did know how to learn and he knew the value 
of service and honest dealing, and eight years. later the 
“ompany moved into its own five-story steel-and-concrete build- 
ing where it occupied two whole floors. Distribution had 
outgrown local and state-wide scope and was now national. 

Within three years it expanded to another floor and part 
of an addition to the building. Today it occupies the whole 
building—an area of 53,000 square feet. 

In spite of his tireless application to building his own 
business, John Burkhardt found time for many community 
and trade activities. He was active both nationally and sec- 
tionally in association work pertaining to the bookbinding 
industry. He was president of the Employing Bookbinders 
of America, 1924-1925, served as a director of the association 
and was active on many of the committees. He several times 
headed the Employing Bookbinders-~ Association of Detroit 
and was one of the charter members of the city’s Typothetae- 
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Franklin Association, and a director of the Book Manufac- 
turers Institute. 

When he died at the age of fifty-seven, in 1937, his passing 
was mourned by the entire industry. 


Important changes 


Among the many far-reaching changes which took place in 
the industry during his lifetime, apart from the advances in 
production techniques, two stand out because they made so 
deep an imprint upon the entire industry. One was the intro- 
duction of “mechanical” bindings, starting with the spiral, 
which was imported from France. The other was the develop- 
ment of “Visual Selling,” a term which John Burkhardt 
coined to describe the process of using sales material organized 
in binders to sell through the eye. Possibly John Burkhardt 
may not have been the original proponent of this principle, 
but assuredly he was one of its most enthusiastic and aggres- 
sive advocates, and a good part of his plant’s production 
eventually was in binders for this type of material—and 
still is. 

Another development of his which has gone far in the 
industry, and which promises to go much farther, is the 
prong-type binder which he designed as an improvement on 
the ring-binder in certain applications. 

Subsequently, the Burkhardt line was extended to include 
various mechanical bindings, Zip-A-Kit leather portfolios, cata- 
log covers and binders, celluloid indexes, and K-B board 
signs, in addition to a steadily increasing volume of pamphlet 
and edition bindings. 


Burk-Art “super” 

But the product with which the name Burkhardt is perhaps 
most widely associated is the so-called super-finish line of 
covers, which, in the Burkhardt production lineup, is known 
as BURK-ART. Burkhardt was one of the first licensees 
for this process and developed its application so successfully 
that it quickly followed in the steps of other Burkhardt 
products all over the country and revolutionized all existing 
conceptions of the decorative possibilities in manufactured 
fabric book and binder covers. Nor were its applications 
limited to the graphic arts industry. During the revival of 
Italian hand-tooling during the late twenties, the Burk-Art 
Process and the Burkhardt know-how were directed to the 
mass production of fine jewel boxes, cigarette and tobacco 
humidors, stationery portfolios, and similar pieces. These 
were merchandised in department stores and gift shops 
throughout the entire country. 

What the future holds for our industry is difficult to fore- 
tell. We always have been, and always will be, in the 
position of reflecting, in our own volume, the state of activity 
in the industries which we serve—unless by some transmu- 
tation the bindery industry steps outside its traditional field 
and creates consumer items for the great retail market and 
then proceeds to develop and maintain that market in open 
competition with all the other products that are reaching 
for the consumer’s dollar. 

Until that happens, we believe the bindery business, or, 
rather the individual bindery, will prosper in direct ratio to 
its sincerity and efficiency in building a good product and 
serving its customers well. We believe this because service, 
more than anything else, has brought The Burkhardt Com- 
pany from a handful of neophytes using the simplest of 
production tools up to'an organization of 200 people operat- 
ing the most modern equipment in a splendid fireproof plant 
and headed by a group of old timers—Edward H. Zerbe, 
president, L. D. Knorr, secretary and treasurer, Charles Goik, 
general superintendent, and two sons of the founder: John 
C. Burkhardt, vice president, and Richard C. Burkhardt, 
director and assistant sales manager—all of whom carry on 
the principles of service and honest dealing which have pre- 
vailed since the company was founded 39 years ago. 
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A CHRONOLOGY: 1925-1950 (Continued from 69) 


o 1944 we 


| RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT IS ELECTED FOR A FOURTH TERM 
and the allies successfully invade Europe on D-Day. 

. The industry found itself experiencing a definite “book 
boom.” Publishers reported brisk sales on practically every 
title as previous sales records were broken. Many small 
pamphlet binding shops doubled and even tripled their 
facilities to keep up with the growing demands of war 
contracts, necessitated by the greater scale of war. 

. Increased wages paid by war-work factories, and the 
curtailment of “normal” social activity were cited as the 
main reason for the public’s mounting desire to buy more 
books. The shortage of gasoline and automobiles encouraged 
people to stay home. Soldiers, war-workers after many hours 
in the field of factory found relaxation and comfort in 
books. Old social patterns were uprooted as large sections 
of the population migrated to new industrial war effort and 
many found that books could offer the necessary escape or 
technical training. People who rarely had read books became 
buyers. 

. Special editions for the Armed Services continued to 
grow in popularity. Would these new book-readers continue 
their interest after the war? Congress felt veterans would 
need books in their post-war education and return to civilian 
status and it passed the G.I. “Bill of Rights.” Financial 
assistance to veterans for tuition and textbooks in schools 
was made possible. A large boost in textbook manufacture 
at the end of the war was expected as a result of this. 

. Would the book boom continue? The Department of 
Commerce reported that it anticipated an 87% increase over 
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1939 in postwar graphic arts business. Printers, binders, 
and publishers were urged to prepare now for that increase 
made possible by a growing standard of living and educa- 
tion, and a steadily mounting population. 

. In an effort to probe the extent of the permanent 
oak ‘uniiah the BMI at its 12th convention in Hersey, Pa., 
announced a “People and Books” survey. Sidney Satenstein 
was appointed chairman of the Book Industry Committee 
and the survey was estimated to cost $60,000. . 

. . At its convention the BMI revised its trade customs 
on composition. The Binders Group of the N. Y. Employing 
Printers Assn. (NYEPA) reelected chairman S. W. McDonnal. 
Ralph Box became the new president of the Bookbinders 
Guild. Benjamin Ant was also reelected president of the 
Bookbinders & Rulers Assn. of N. Y. George T. Bailey 
was again chosen to head the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants 
Union of North America chose George L. Berry for another 
4-year term. 

. Teletypesetting, 


though twelve years old, was now 
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© expected as a result of its use. 


being adapted to book work and composition economies were 
Colonial Press reported 
‘success in its use of teletyped copy for automatic slug 
> composition. 
' .... The New York City Board of Education considered 
the production of paper covered textbooks which would be- 
come the personal property of the student. The educational 
merits of the proposal were discussed pro and con, but many 
manufacturers disputed the claims for considerably reduced 
costs. 
.... The shortage of toys continued to act as a stimulant 
to the sale of juvenile books. The AIGA sponsored a Chil- 
dren’s Book Show, in recognition of their status. Edition 
binderies met with increasing difficulties because of the pub- 
lishers’ need to conserve paper and cloth. Narrow gutter 
margins made some books difficult to bind without having 
type run into the gutter. Light weight papers raised prob- 
lems of type show-through and even ink strike-through, and 
caused bindery delays. Cloth shortage encouraged publishers 
to experiment with various paper-leatherette substitutes. 
Ralph Box was promoted to plant superintendent of 
County Life Press. William Johnson succeeded him as super- 
intendent of the bindery. 
.... Field Enterprises purchased Simon & Schuster and 
Pocket Books. 


sad A press capable of doing all three processes, letter- 
press, offset, and gravure, was forecast by W. C. Huebner. 


.... W.- O. Hickok Mfg. Co. marked its 100th anni- 
versary in the pen ruling machinery and supplies business. 
Uzal T. Hayes became sales manager for L. E. Carpenter’s 
bookbinding fabrics division. 


.... The reprint house of Grosset & Dunlap was purchased 


by Random House. Scribners, Little, Brown & Co., and the 
Book of the Month Club. 


eo 1945 eo 


Beeson FALLS TO THE ALLIES IN MAY, AND THREE MONTHS 
later atom bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki bring an end 
to World War II. 

.... The “post-war world” which had been dreamed of 
for the past four years was finally ushered in. WPB rulings 
were quickly abolished, the last paper restrictions lifted 
and a good portion of the price control measures were thrown 
away. American industry was in part ready to fulfill its 
mid-war promises though shortages of many important sup- 
plies continued. 

. . .- Binders and publishers alike suddenly realize that 
the war had quietly ground into dust one old bone of con- 
tention. Storage problems which had been repeatedly dis- 
cussed at pre-war conventions no longer existed since the 
book-boom and the restrictions of the war years enabled 
publishers to use up large stocks of paper, folded and 
gathered stock and plates, and manufacturers charges had 
rid the storerooms of what remained. 

. . . . Printing Industry of America, absorbing the old United 
Typothetae of America, was organized with James R. Brackett 
as general manager and a vigorous campaign for member- ~ 
ship began. The New York Employing Printers Assn. offered 
a revised set of trade customs for trade binders. Benjamin 
Ant was reelected president of the Bookbinders and Rulers 
Assn. of N. Y. The BMI met in Swampscott, Mass., and 
found that despite the war’s end shortages, substitutes, labor, 
and new book markets were still the chief problems. 
....In the publishing world the United States Inter- 
national Book Assn. (USIBA) was founded to coordinate 
book export and to develop the prestige of American books 
in foreign lands. The project was later abandoned. 

.... B. D. Zevin was elected president of World Publish- 
ing Co., in Cleveland. Ohio. succeeding Alfred Cahen, the 
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of achievement, service, and progress. 


o Bookbinding and Book Production 
our congratulations and the conviction that 
your next quarter century will be marked by 
the same fine reporting and editorial com- 


ment as the one now ending. 
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founder and president since 1905. World also announced 
its use for increased efficiency of scientifically-selected color 
in its painting of machinery and plant. 

. Returning veterans were quick to take advantage of 
the educational opportunities offered by the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. Lloyd W. King, executive director of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, warned of a growing textbook 
shortage. Bookbinding was also being used for therapeutic 
purposes in some veterans’ hospitals. 

. “MM,” a simplified standard for consistency in the 
measurement of paper weights and sizes was suggested for 
use by the industry. Tradition, however, was the victor and 
the simplified standard was not approved by the industry. 

. A book-jacketer was. developed by Pathe Tool Mfg. 
Co. An improved rounding and backing machine was re- 
ported by the Crawley Book Machinery Co. Flexiback, a 
new machine which glues off and lines up books in one 
operation, was developed by the British Book Machinery Co. 


o 1946 pees 


Wens WAR II IS DEFINITELY OVER, BUT THE “COLD WAR” 
grips the imagination and the headlines. The United Nations, 
another chance for world peace, becomes the sounding board 
for East-West differences. 

. The American Book Publishers Council was organized, 
absorbing the Book Publishers Bureau. Harry F. West, 
formerly of the WPB, was appointed managing director. 

. Sir Robert Leighton, of Leighton-Straker Bookbinding 
Co. in London, became the first binder to receiye a royal title. 
Honor, though on a smaller scale, was also given in a testi- 
monial by the Binders Group, NYEPA to S. W. McDonnal, 
president. E. J. McArdle was appointed secretary of the 
Binders Group. 

. J. J. Little & Ives Co. was sold, its name changing to 
Knicherbesker Printing Corp. E. L. Farwell was appointed 
bindery superintendent. The former president founded the 
new commercial printing company of Peter F. Mallon, Inc., 
upon The Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.’s former plant. 

... The “Books by Offset Lithography” show opened in 
New York with A. Freeman as chairman of the private 
sponsoring committee. After the successful opening it was 
presented on tour in other cities. The First Philadelphia 
Book Show was held in May and the Atlanta (Ga.) Book 
Fair drew record crowds in April. 

. Edith Diehl’s historic “Bookbinding, It’s Background 
and Technique” was published this year by Rinehart & Co., 
the first and most important work on the subject since before 
the war. BsBP published “A Primer in Book Production,” 
by Frank Myrick, developed from a series of articles in the 
magazine outlining all the steps in edition book manufacture. 
Many publishers used the “Primer” as a textbook for new 
employees in production departments. 

. C. W. Pickard was elected president of the Library 
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Binding Institute at its 11th annual convention in Columbus, 
Ohio. John B. Ballou became head of the BMI. 
... + Paper-covered textbooks, first planned in °44, were 
finally published for the New York City school system on an 
=e basis. 

. A national shortage of about 12,000 bindery workers 
was ; reported following a PIA study. Several in-plant on-the- 
job training programs for veterans were begun in the bigger 
cities. Financial support from the government by means of 
the GI Bill of Rights enabled many veterans to train as 
bindery apprentices. Price and wage increases hampered the 
production of many binderies. Black market and “gray 
market” prices had been common in the supply field to evade 
OPA ceilings and the industry now waited for prices to fall. 

. The BMI’s “People and Books” survey which analyzed 
the book-reading and book-buying habits of the public was 
completed and published. 

A 37%-hour week was the accepted thing in most 
bindery plants. Pamphlet binding wage scales were close 
to the New York average of $55 weekly. The International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders asked locals to campaign for an 
18\5c hourly wage increase. The biggest shock of the year, 
however, came when the International Typographical Union 
made known its demands: old scales of $65 weekly to be 
increased to $109. 

. Doubleday & Co. began work on a streamlined, mod- 
ern book printing and binding plant at Hanover, Pa. Comac 
Press, Inc. was founded in Brooklyn. American Beauty Cover 
Co. built a new plant in Dallas, Texas. Plans for a $20,000,000 
graphic arts center building in New York were announced. 

. The “House of Gane” (Gane Bros. & Lane) marked 
its 100th anniversary. Louis DeJonge & Co. also reached 
the centennial mark. 


€XQ_! would like to express our appreciation for what 
B&BP has done in assisting the Graphic Arts Industry to 
have a better understanding of the role that bookbinding 
plays in the finished job. A first class piece of printing 
certainly does deserve a first class binding operation. Your 
efforts have greatly helped to prove that it is just as im- 
portant a part of the finished product as any of the other 
operations. 


a the good work, for there is still a lot to be 


done.. 
David W. Schulkind 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., New York City 
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. Intertype and W. C. Huebner reported on new photo- 
composing machines which promised to revolutionize print- 
ing methods, and be an answer to the publishers’ complaints 
on the rising costs of book production. 


. News of letterpress printing without makeready by 
means of variable type heights came from Letouzey in France, 
and a model of the British Flexiback machine was put to 
work in an American Plant. 


. In the equipment field Smyth announced the #12, an 
automatic-feed sewer, first of its kind. David Wade reported 
the development of a new type of gathering machine. Its first 
use was in the greeting card field. ATF released a stripping 
machine. A 38” cutter and a multiple head drill slotter were 
the new offerings of E. P. Lawson & Co. Harris-Seybold 
featured a new line of offset presses and the Seybold 60” 
cutter. 
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to meet the exacting demands 
Ballou frequently suggests itself as the 


logical plant to handle the manufac- 


ture. The Vail-Ballou Press, Inc., for 





of publishers today 





fifty years, has specialized in producing 
books for publishers on a highly ef- 


ficient basis of quality craftsmanship. 








We have complete book manv- 
Over the years, V-B production control 





facturing facilities for styling your methods, coupled with the experience 





manuscript, designing, setting, which has led to new, modern proc- 
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plating, printing and binding vm ck 
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La 1947 Lae 


T us YEAR MARKED THE HIGH POINT IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
of the bookbinding industry. Value of products sold by the 
industry reached the all-time high of $250,000,000, almost 
500% increase over the depression-low of $56,000,000 in 1933. 
The sales volume for all firms engaged in the printing and 
binding of books, pamphlets, etc., reached $516,000,000. 
.... The Taft-Hartley Act was passed in Congress after 
heated debate on the country’s increased labor difficulties. 
The inflationary rise in the cost of living contributed to 
labor’s unrest. The open-shop provisions of the new Bill 
struck at some of the unions’ most guarded rights. Rather 
than submit to this provision, the International Typographical 
Union convention in August voted for a non-contract policy, 
insisting that employers accept the general rules of the ITU 
which contained provisions apparently violating the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This set of conditions brought on the famous 
newspaper strike in Chicago which lasted until late °49. 
.... The ITU strike dramatically focussed attention upon 
substitute methods of composition. The technical develop- 
ments anticipated during the war years gradually appeared 
on the market and offered a world of new opportunities to 
bookbinders. The Fairchild photo-electric engraver was 
announced, and Intertype reported further developments of 
the Fotosetter for photographic composition. The effort of 
the Chicago newspapers to print from typewritten copy en- 
couraged some newspaper publishers to try Varityping the 
text of books and then printing from engraved magnesium 
plates of the text. 
. . . » Nylon thread was used for the first time, and the BMI 
reported on its researches at the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, into the development of hot melt glues 
which would speed bindery operations. National Pub- 
lishing Co. in Philadelphia used infra-red rays to speed 
gluing off, and rubber, plastics, and magnesiums were being 
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used for printing plates. In keeping with the growing con- 
centration upon mechanical developments, the PIA an- 
nounced a projected series of training manuals. 


.... The high costs of book production were threatening 
the structure of the publishing world. Small-run editions 
became unprofitable for many, and it was feared that literary 
standards would be lowered in the preference being given 
to economical mass-appeal books. 

.... Stanton L. Catlin was appointed executive director 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. Joseph A. Brandt 
became president, succeeding Walter Frese. The AIGA 
sponsored its first Book Jacket show. 

. . . . Book costs were still rising. The BMI reported that 
basic wages in the New York City area were 64% higher 
than in 1939. Hourly rates for skilled bindery workers had 
risen from $1.20 in ’39 to $1.79. In the same eight years 
the average cost of bindery supplies had risen 156%. Sewing 
thread rose from $1.32 a spool to $2.01. Binders board in- 
creased from $77 a ton to $115. Chip board was $30 a ton 
in 1939, $125 in 1947. The International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders’ wage objectives for the year were $60 a week 
for journeymen, and $35 for journeywomen. The 3744 hour 
week was established in most plants, many locals asking 35. 

. ... Walter L. Howe was appointed director of design and 
typography fer R. R. Donnelley, succeeding the late William 
A. Kittredge. 

....A new book cloth manufacturing firm, Brookfield 
Mills, was established. Miami Industries, Inc., of Toledo, 
Ohio, purchased Lindbladh Corp. makers of pen ruling ma- 
chines. Wilson-Jones absorbed the Standard Diary of Cam- 
bridge. 

....A tri-metal lithographic plate, suitable for a half- 
million impressions was developed by Printing Ink Research 
Laboratory. A new hydraulic cutter was announced by the 
National Cutter Division of the Frank M. Hill Machinery Co. 
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We BOOKBINDING & 
Salute 


BOOK PRODUCTION’S 
SILVER JUBILEE 


Our hat’s off to BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION on its 
Silver Jubilee. We're proud to be a regular advertiser in a publication 
that has consistently devoted itself to the betterment of the Bookbinding 
industry. | 

We are especially proud, too, of one of our latest achievements — the 
famous “Children in Action” 3-dimensional cut-out books — designed 
and produced by John M. Gettler. Just one group of the over 5 MILLION 
books bound in 1949 by “the largest PLASTIC BINDING AND 

STEP-INDEXING plant 
in New York City!” 
With over a century 
of meriting your confi- 
dence behind us, we look 
forward to another 100 
years of serving you! 


TO THE TRADE: 
¢ EDITION BINDING 


¢ MACHINE CASE-MAKING 
(Special Sizes) 


e PLASTIC BINDING 
¢ STEP-INDEXING 


for courteous, 
intelligent service, 
- call 


Write Dept. B for valuable FREE Diary — o sample * 
of our top quality Plastic Binding & Step-indexing. ORegon 5-21 10-1 -2 3-4 


JOH MM. GETTLER acc 
. NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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Risine COSTS CONTINUED TO HARASS THE INDUSTRY. THE 
American Book Publishers Council reported that manufactur- 
ing costs had risen 60% in the past five years. The average 
production cost was 40% of the publisher’s sales receipts. 

. Substitute methods of composition by typewriter de- 
vices and photography were repeatedly in the news as the 
industry strove to find ways of cutting down production costs. 
Improvements in the techniques for using plastic, rubber, and 
magnesium plates were frequently cited as examples of the 
industry’s ingenuity. 

. Electrostatic printing by a new process called Xerog- 
raphy was announced. An electronic method of heat-binding 
which would eliminate sewing and even gathering and cutting 
was heralded in a new process reported by Forbes Parkhill, 
an author, of Denver, Colo. A version of perfect binding 
for edition books, “Notch Binding,” was developed by World 
Publishing Co. Another style, the “Compleat” was developed 
by the Sun Publishing Co., Vancouver, Canada. 

. These completely new processes hinted that a complete 
revolution in graphic arts production methods was on the 
horizon. A. E. Giegengack resigned as Public Printer for 
the GPO to join Equity Corporation which would investigate 
promising fields for the development of new graphic arts 
equipment. John J. Deviny became the new Public Printer. 

. Various types of conveyor equipment and lift trucks 
gained increased acceptance in many binderies. Time and 


labor saved in the handling of materials appreciably cut pro- 
duction costs. 

. A new collator, the Gatherite, for carbon manifold 
work was developed by Craftsman Press in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. The Dager Maniform collator was produced in Cali- 
fornia by J. Dager. 
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. The PMC die-cutter found a new use in the round 
cornering and trimming of booklets and pocket-size books. 
. .. +» Murray Miller was elected president of the Book- 
binders Guild. 
. .. « S. W. McDonnal was re-elected for his 12th term as 
president of the Binders Group NYEPA. The Group: began 


a series of “Conference Sessions” to train new bindery em- 
ployees and to act as a refresher for the veteran workers. 

. In the pamphlet binding field the gradual loss of war- 
gained markets brought back the fear of a familiar spectre: 
price-cutting below cost, and unfair trade cut-throat compe- 
tition. Profiting by the experiences of the ’30’s, the Binders 
Group established a new set of Fair Trade Practice Rules, 
covering spying, discrimination, bribery, deformation, cut 
prices, pirating, and breaching contracts, which were approved 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Other cities were urged 
to follow suit. 

. Fairchild announced its Lithotype photo-composing 
machine. Transparent plastic covers for textbooks appeared 
on the Pacific coast. 

. Static problems in folding machines and printing 
presses were met by the use of several newly-developed radio- 
active and electric current devices. 

. . . . Wage scales continued rising with Oregon reporting 
that some plants were paying $90 for a 3714 hour week. 

. The BMI convention in Rye, N. Y., established an 

annual “Gutenberg Award.” This would be granted to the 
author whose book had “contributed most to American 
thought.” 
‘ . Binders, publishers, and unions agreed to back the 
“Bookmobile Plan” for the establishment of traveling libraries 
which would visit rural areas not in contact with the book 
stores. The idea caught hold in all sections of the United 
States. 
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For 99 years the J: F. Tapley 





Co. has rendered an out- 
standing and complete 
bookbinding service to dis- 
criminating lithographers, 
printers and publishers. 

Fine editions produced 
by J. F. Tapley Co. will be 
found in every important 
library throughout the 
world. 
The infinite care—and the 
fine traditions of the book- 
binding skills acquired 
since 1851 are available to 
you foday. 





Consign your bookbind- 
ing problems to this mod- 
ern plant. Your inquiries 
will receive prompt and 
courteous attention. 










J-E-Tapley-Co 


43-22 Queens 5. 


sao 


STillwell 4-8570 


(Ten minutes from Times Square) 
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Tx INTERNATIONAL SCENE REMAINED UNSETTLED AND 
many of the European nations depended upon Marshall Plan 


aid for their survival. The Russian economic blockade of 
Berlin was defeated phenomenally by the successful and 
dramatic “Air lift.” 

. Great Britain devalued its sterling, and was followed 
by many other countries. The U. S. dollar became the 
most valued currency in the world. England reduced the 
costs of its bindery machines in order to get dollars from 
the American market. British bindery machines began to 
reappear in American plants after an absence of many years. 


German equipment which had been popular in pre-war years, 
was still absent. 


. An industry-wide Board of Strategy which would pro- 
vide a coordinating force for the industry was suggested by 
BsBP. Publishers, binders, machinery and supply manu- 
facturers, were urged to combine their efforts for the better- 
ment of the industry, rather than operate at cross-purposes. 
The suggestion was made that able representatives of all 
groups in the book industry meet in order to review their 
common problems and formulate a program for unified action. 


. After much discussion a Board of six was finally 
selected. The industry leaders who will attempt to develop a 
program of unification and promotion are A. E. Giegengack 
(Nat'l Graphic Arts Expos.), Bennett Cerf (Random House), 
E. W. Palmer (Kingsport Press), W. E. Wiley (Fuller 
Smith & Ross), Vern Mitchell (Harris-Seybold) and Ells- 
worth Geist (S. D. Warren). 

. Textbook manufacturing specifications were revised. 
The tinning of bookbinders wire, which had ceased during the 
war, was resumed. 


. Miriam Whitehead, a Chicago book store clerk, won 
ie: $1,000 BMI Award for doing the most original prac- 
tical job in the promotion and sales of books. The Guten- 
berg award, later to become The National Book Award, was 
won by Robert Sherwood. 

. A. F. Oakes was elected president of the NYEPA 
succeeding Sampson R. Field, Edwin H. Mueller was chosen 
to head the EBA of Cleveland, Louis F. Donato, business rep- 
resentative of Local #25 of the IBB was elected secretary 
of the Allied Printing Trade Council of Greater New York. 
Robert G. Barnes was made superintendent of the new 
Doubleday plant in Hanover, Pa, 

. H. R. Huntting Co., of Springfield, Mass., was sold 
and Anthony E. Brendel became the new president and 
treasurer. Rand McNally acquired the W. B. Conkey Co. 
The Graphic Arts Research Foundation, with Dr. Vannevar 
Bush as one of its directors, was formed in Cambridge, Mass. 

. More attention to training needs was evident when a 
school for pen rulers opened in Harrisburg, Pa., with the 
cooperation of the W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co. Many in-plant 
training programs for veterans were now being completed as 
the apprentices took on their jobs full time. 

. A new conveyor-type spray staining machine was an- 
neaneed by the de Florez Co. The McCain Bookbacker 
Gluer, specifically adapted for use with the new hot-melt 
glues, reappeared on the market. Crawley announced a new 
discharge unit on the Rounder & Backer. 

. . . The Lumitype photocompositor was launched on the 
market by the Lithomat Corp. The Hadego photocompositor 
developed in Holland, was introduced in the U. S..by ATI. 
.... The drying of glued books by means of gas heat was 
developed by Scribners. PIE developed a new hydro-elec- 
tric Stamping Press. 

. Plans were set for the Sixth Educational Graphic Aris 
Exhibition to be held in Chicago in September 1950. The 
achievements of the past 25 years, and the possibilities of the 
next quarter of a century would be demonstrated. The in- 
dustry still marches forward! 
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Well Deserved Pride! 


Deep pride can be the rightful feeling of the publishers and staff 
of BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION magazine in celebrating the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the “exclusive business paper of the 
industry” and we, members of the Binders Group, extend our hearty 
congratulations to them. 


We know on this occasion that it must be gratifying for them to 
review, not only their many journalistic accomplishments, but also 
the achievements of the binding industry from which came a large 
part of their inspiration. 


Speaking for ourselves, the Binders Group in New York City, we 


believe our collective efforts have helped immeasurably to keep our 


1950 


local industry in the vanguard of the march of binding progress 
which has been so ably chronicled and aided by BOOKBINDING & BOOK 
PRODUCTION. 


With our parent organization, New York Employing Printers 
Association, Inc., providing innumerable services which are vital 
to the success of our businesses and our local industry, we look for- 
ward to the future with confidence. We invite our fellow-members 
in the New York City binding industry to join us in continuation of 
cooperative efforts which have resulted in far more accomplishments 
than any one of us could have achieved working alone. 


BINDERS GROUP 


NEW YORK EMPLOYING PRINTERS ASSOCIATION, INC 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 














Binders Hear of Progress 


Emphasizing the role of electronics in the development of 
bindery machinery, Glenn Compton, printing specialist for 
the public relations firm of Robbins, Barber, & Baar, gave 
the Binders Group of the New York Employing Printers 
Association a glimpse of the shape of things to come in the 
graphic arts. 

Compton forecasted more progress in this era, than the 
previous 500 years had shown. The stable financial position 
of the industry following the war has made research invest- 
ments possible and results are beginning to show. The pres- 
sure of economy demands equipment and processes designed 
to achieve a reduction in costs. 

Advances in the photography field are already blazing 
trails to better, more economical engraving and composition. 
Various typewriter composing machines and photo-typesetting 
machines have made their debut. 

Electronic devices on skidlifts and cutting machines presage 
some significant improvements for bindery machines, like 
automatic feeding attachments for gang stitchers and book 
trimmers attached to the delivery end of the stitcher. Also 
not to be forgotten are the new adhesives that have speeded 
bindery work. 

The meeting was held February 15, at the Advertising Club 
in New York, N. Y. 


Toronto Strike Threat Ends 
Threat of a strike in Toronto’s commercial printing trades 
ended on February 17 with the announcement of a settlement 
in the dispute between employers and the ITU, the Toronto 
Printing Pressmen, and the IBB unions. The three unions 
had previously voted to endorse strike action should that be 
necessary. Settlement terms provide for a two year con- 
tract with a 10 cent-an-hour increase for the first year for 
all except apprentices, and 714c the second year. 

Special conditions relating to the bookbinder’s and press- 
men’s unions are still to be discussed with the employers. 

Thirty-three hundred employees are covered by agreements 
held by the three unions. The new contract expires Oct. 15, 
1951, and the 10-cent boost is retroactive to Oct. 15, 1949. 
Women employed in binderies are to be paid 85c an hour 
for the first year, and boosted to 891c the following year. 

Current women’s wages are 77%c for those in the B cate- 
gory, and 80c for all others. Journeymen will now make 
$1.60 an hour, with automatic increases provided for appren- 
tices on a percentage basis of the journeyman rate. The 
contract calls for a 40 hour week and two weeks’ vacation 
after two years’ service. 


Frisco Union Signs 
On February 13 the Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union 
31-125 of San Francisco entered into a contract with the 
Employing Printers Association and the Brinting Trades Con- 
ference of San Francisco allowing certain pay increases. An 
advance of five cents an hour for journeymen and 2 2/3c an 
hour for journeywomen brings their total rate of pay to 
$98.625 and $55.50 a week respectively. “Miscellaneous 
males,” an unskilled classification, were advanced from $55 
to $57 a week, and “female specialty workers,” largely en- 
gaged in inspecting, wrapping and banding of packages. 
were advanced from $43.50 to $47 a week. 

At the same time the apprenticeship period was returned 
from its war-time length of four years for men and two for 
women to its pre-war length of five and three years. 









The contract is effective January 2, 1950 through May 31, 
1951. It may be opened on 60-day notice, but no change 
can be negotiated before the final date. If no notice js 
given by either party, it will continue indefinitely. 


Hartford Bindery Develops Coating 

A new plastic coating for printed paper has been developed 
by the Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Place, Hartford 3, Conn, 
To be known under the trade name of “Fishercoat,” it leaves 
a film of plastic on the paper which has an extremely high 
gloss and hard finish. It is unaffected by alcohol, alkali and 
grease, and if soiled, can be washed with soap and water 
without injury to the surface. 

Fishercoat is expected to be of great value to industries 
such as the cosmetic business where soaps, alcohol and other 
contents of their products are injurious to their labels. These 
labels previously could only be protected by lamination. 

The first two finishers to use Fishercoat will be the P. E. 
O’Brien Co., 129 Lafayette St., N.Y.C., and the American 
Gumming Co., 44 Chardon St., Boston. These two firms have 
assisted with technical advice, and have made test runs, using 
their equipment. Tests have shown that Fishercoat is not 
easily marked, and is not absorbent. 


New Binding Textbook Edition 

“A Course in Bookbinding” by E. W. Palmer has been re- 
printed and is now available at the reduced price of $3 a copy, 
according to the Employing Bookbinders of America, 28 
West 44th St., N.Y.C. Discounts of 25% will be made to 
schools, libraries and book stores. 


Aussy Builds Own Covering Machine 

Faced with the choice of a three year wait for a covering 
machine or of covering magazines by hand, T. M. Cosh, 
general manager of A. H. Massina & Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
solved his problem by designing his own book-covering ma- 
chine. Now the firm’s production is 10,000 copies per eight 
hour day. 

The covers are fed to the machine by a girl, and are carried 
forward by a chain gripper conveyor. After gluing, they are 
placed in position to receive the magazines which are fed by 
hand into a hopper. Both magazines and covers are clamped, 
firmly pressed, and then delivered by conveyor. They are now 
ready for immediate trimming. Running speed of the ma- 
chine is 1800 magazines per hour when two feeders and a 
box boy are used. 


New Magazine Binders 


Plastic Binders for magazines have been developed and are 
now being sold by the Marador Corp., 6831 San Fernando 
Rd., Glendale 1, Calif. The Marador Corp. also makes perma- 
nent plastic bindings with transparent covers for textbooks 
(See BaBP, Oct. 1948, page’71). 

The firm’s- magazines binders are constructed to permit 
interchangeability of magazines through the use of metal 
locking beams. Front and back covers are of heavy trans- 
parent plastic bonded electronically to the plastic spine. These 
bindings are finding wide application in libraries, schools and 
business firms of all types. They are available in five sizes. 


Insurance Supply House Promotes 
Floyd C. Hoffman, vice-president of the Uniform Printing 
and Supply Division of Courier-Citizen Co., has assumed the 
position of Western Manager in charge of all Chicago plant 
operations and sales in the middlewest, southwest, and Pacific 
territories. Hoffman has been with Uniform for over thirty 
years. The company manufactures and distributes insurance 
policies, forms, and stationery. 

Vice-President Donald Rein is leaving Uniform to assume 


the presidency of The Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. 
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Buffalo Business Booms 


Sales and production in the bookbinding trade in the Buffalo 
area were reported a little lower toward the end of 1949 
but the trade generally is confident of a pickup in activity 
during the first quarter of 1950. 

A survey of a number of firms handling a wide variety of 
bindery work disclosed a healthy general condition in the 
trade, with customers buying closer to their needs and bind- 
ery supplies much more plentiful. 

The head of one firm reported sales a “little slower” 
of late with production off slightly. This firm does both 
library and small edition business. The outlook for the first 
quarter was described as “good,” possibly exceeding a year 
ago. This firm is having no difficulty in customer credit. 

Business at the end of 1949 at another plant was reported 
“about the same” and the outlook for the first quarter was 
described as “hopeful.” This firm does mostly specialty 
work. It reported supplies are much more plentiful. 

December sales at another plant during December were 
reported off from the November level but January was said 
to “look better.” Production at this plant was reported “not 
up to par.” However, it was pointed out that when customers 
place orders they want their work “in a hurry.” 

First quarter outlook at this plant was reported encourag- 
ing and credit conditions were reported about the same. 

\ supplier of bookbinding equipment reported a “better 
than normal” demand for stitching machines with numerous 
sales being made in recent months. There was said to be a 
heavy replacement need for stitching machines. 


Cleveland Binders Re-elect 


Members of the Employing Bookbinders of Cleveland re- 
elected the incumbent three officers and executive-secretary 
early in January. These officers are: Edwin Mueller, presi- 
dent (Mueller Art Cover & Binding Co.) ; Al Janis, vice presi- 
dent (Ace Folding Co.) ; L. A. Trivison, executive secretary ; 
and Joseph Williams, treasurer (Forest City Bookbinding 
Co.). The officers were installed at the annual banquet at 
the Hotel Carter, January 18. 

A general discussion of the outlook and of plans for 1950 
filled a long evening. It was felt that barring unforeseen 
changes, Cleveland’s binding industry will be kept busy dur- 
ing the coming year, although not as rushed as in the past. 
Material and labor costs were reported to be holding steady. 
Though customers show an inclination to ask for several 
prices, this was interpreted as careful buying. In Cleveland, 


most binders have a specialty and compare pricing principles 
in a friendly way. 


American Book-Stratford Acquires Cornwall 


American Book-Stratford Press has ‘purchased from Harvard 
College all the stock of the Cornwall Press, N.Y.C. and Corn- 
wall, N.Y. The present management of the Cornwall Press 
will remain intact and their policies will not be affected 
or changed by this transfer of ownership. Edward Blackwell 
will remain as president of the Cornwall Press. Elmer Braun- 
worth, was newly elected vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. 

The combination of the facilities of the two plants will 
enable publishers to receive complete book manufacturing 
services. These services will include monotype and linotype 
composition, plastic printing plates, stereotypes and electro- 
type plates. The printing equipment consists of a large job 
department, fourteen perfecting presses, two UPM rotaries, 
two of the newest Miehle sheet fed rotaries and a consider- 
able number of single color presses. The two binderies can 
produce over 125,000 books per day. 


Reorganize Baby Book Firm 


Following the recent death of Francis Foley, founder of the 
McMillin-Foley Publishing Co., Cleveland, the firm will be 
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managed by his widow, Mrs. Francis Foley. She will be 
assisted by her two daughters, Mrs. Eileen Foster and Mrs. 
Francis Hecker. No changes in the staff of ten are anticipated. 

McMillin-Foley occupies the entire fifth floor of the Bingham 
Building at 1125 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland. They now have 
their own offset department for printing the baby record 
books which have been their specialty for many years. 

There are three books in this line. The “Log of Life” is 
the oldest and best known of the baby records, containing 
134 pages. A new addition “Journey to Seven” is in three 
colors, and bound in various types of covers. “Baby’s 
Memoirs” is a colorful, yet simple book. As a group, these 
three books meet varying demands. They are bound either 
in Fabrikoid or in pink or blue padded rayon moire. A baby 
design and the title are silk screened on both cover and 
materials. 

During the past five years the firm has also produced both 
baby and wedding albums. Some special commercial bindery 
work is accepted. The firm’s bindery equipment consists of a 
Smyth stitcher, Baum folder, and Harris-Seybold’ paper cutter. 


Cinci Business Outlook Good 


The general over-all picture of current business conditions 
among Cincinnati, Ohio, bookbinders is good, according to 
a survey of executives of more than 25 of the leading plants 
and supply houses in that city. 

The outstanding comment was that the quality of most 
production materials has improved, with present ample sup- 
plies of cloth and somewhat more plentiful supplies of leather. 
Business is holding at a normal pace, although prices have 
had to be advanced slightly over those in effect a year ago, 
because of higher materials and production costs. 

While some of the bookbinders interviewed were not too 
optimistic regarding the business outlook for the balance 
of this year, the majority expressed the belief that there will 
be at least as much work in their plants as was completed 
last year. This belief was based on inquiries and requests 
for price quotations, which, several bookbinders said, are 
well ahead, both in number and prospective volume, of similar 
inquiries at this time last year. 


Extend Washington, D.C. Contract 


An agreement has been reached between the Union Employers 
Division of the Graphic Arts Association of Washington, 
D. C., Inc., and Women’s Bindery Union No. 42, to extend, 
with modifications, the contract in effect from July 1, 1947 to 
June 30, 1949. The new agreement will continue in effect 
until February 28, 1951. 

The arrangement provides for a 40 hour week for day and 
night shifts. The day shift will be paid $1.05 per hour, or 
$42 per week. Hourly rate for the night shift is $1.10, or 
$44 per week. A sliding scale sets pay for apprentices in 
proportion to the full scale of the shift on which they are 
employed. Thus for the first six months an apprentice will 
receive 60% ; second six months, 65%; third six months, 75%; 
and fourth six months, 85% of the full scale. 


Farwell to Haddon Bindery 

Ernest L. Farwell, well known edition binder, is now super- 
intendent of the Haddon Bindery, Camden, N. J. Farwell’s 
career has taken him to several of the 
best edition binderies in the eastern 
states. He began his career in 1910 at 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. Since 
then he has been bindery superintendent 
for American Book Co., Scribner Press, 
N.Y.C., Haddon Craftsmen, Knicker- 
bocker Ptg. Co., and now Haddon Bind- 
ery. He was vice president of the New 
York Bookbinders Guild in 1940, and 
president in 1942. 


Farwell 








Wirz STITCHING MA- 
chines are as necessary to a pamphlet 
bindery as tracks are to a railroad. They 
are probably the most basic machines in 
this field since they provide an econom- 
ical and rapid means of binding pam- 
phlet signatures together. There are a 
sufficient number of models available, 
from the simplest, to the most compli- 
cated units, to satisfy the needs and 
pocketbook of any size bindery. The 
small bindery will probably find that its 
volume of work can be handled satis- 
factorily on one of the Boston models. 
As it acquires additional business and the 
length. of its runs increase, it will prob- 
ably add either a Rosback, Christensen, 
Martin or Sheridan stitching machine. 
The possibilities inherent in these ma- 
chines and their general operation are of 
interest to all pamphlet binders who are 
anxious to find the most efficient equip- 
ment for their type of work. 


Signatures, books and pamphlets may 
be either side-wire stitched, or saddle- 
stitched. Both types are possible on the 
Boston single head stitching machines 
since the plate on which the signatures 
are placed can be swung on a pivot. 


When side stitching is required the plate- 


is moved so that the side away from 
the operator is perpendicular to the floor 
and the side nearest the operator is level. 
For saddle stitching, the plate is swung 
so that the angle between the two sides 
forms an apex at the top. The signatures 
are opened up, placed over the saddle 
formed by the corner of the plate, and 
stitched. 

In addition to the Boston stitcher, there 
are also National, Acme, and _ possibly 
six or seven other manufacturers. Bos- 
ton stitchers are made in eight models, 
known as the #2, 19, 3D, 4 and 7, all 
of which are single head machines. 
Multiple head machine models are the 
#16, 1 to 5 heads; #17 and #18 with 2 
to 10 heads each. The #2 model is 
probably the most popular, the smallest 
in size, and will stitch from 2 sheets up 
to a quarter of an inch of soft paper, and 
up to 3/16” of coated paper. This model 
regularly uses a #26 stitching head. 

The thickness of the sheets which may 
be stitched with various Boston models 
are indicated by the model numbers. 
Thus a No. 2 model will stitch up to 
one quarter inch; a No. 3 up to one half 
inch; a No. 7 up to 7%” and a No. 19 
up to 7/16” of stock. The minimum 
amount of stock to be stitched on these 
machines is governed by the size of the 
wire used. On the No. 19 and No. 7 
models, the thickness of the wire would 
be greater than the depth of two or three 
sheets. 


The Boston machines are all set in 
operation by a foot pedal, which acts 
on a clutch ring to start the machine 
in motion. 
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Bindery Wheelhorse: |‘ 


The No. 26 head is the most popular 
on all of the automatic machines. It 
takes wire sizes from #30 to #25. 


Stitching wire sizes 


Stitching wire is made of tempered steel 
which is drawn through a calender to 
thin it to the proper thickness. It is 
delivered in either coils or spools. Round 
wire comes in sizes Nos. 30, 28, 27, 26, 
25, 24, 23, 22, 21, 20 and 18. No. 30 is 
the smallest size, while No. 18 is the 
thickest, being about the size of a ten 
penny nail. 

Wire Nos. 28 to 25 are the most com- 
monly used sizes on the No. 26 head; 
Nos. 24 and 23 are usually used on the 
Model 3 machine. Nos. 22, 21, and 20 
wire are generally used on the Boston 
Model 7, and the Morrison #6 machine. 
(While Morrison stitchers are no longer 
made under that name there are still 
many in use. They were made in Models 
5A, 6 and 12Z.) 

The most popular flat wire sizes are 
21 x 25 for the Boston Model 3, and 
20 x 24 on the No. 7 model. 

These stitching machines are widely 
used in binderies for small runs of pam- 
phlets which are either too thick to 
saddle stitch or where their quality does 
not warrant sewn signatures. 

Boston machines have a_ standard 
saddle length of approximately 20”, and 
a varying throat capacity of from 7 or 
8” to 24” depending on the model. 
Longer saddle lengths can be obtained 
when necessary. 


Gang stitchers for volume 


Since pedestal type stitching machines 
are limited as to the volume of work 
that can be produced, either Rosback, 
Christensen or Sheridan automatic gang 
stitchers are used on quantity runs for 
saddle stitching. The Martin machine is 
designed for long runs of side wire 
stitching. 

The general operation of these machines 
is similar. Both the Rosback and Chris- 
tensen units make use of a feeding sys- 
tem consisting of an endless moving 
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chain. From two to as many feeding 
stations as needed are placed along this 
chain. Signatures are placed on a sad- 
dle bar at each station by a girl. The 
first signature is laid down at the station 
furthest from the stitching unit, the sec- 
ond signature at the next station and 
so on until the last signature or cover is 
placed at the last station. The Christen- 
sen moving chain is equipped with holes 
in which pins may be placed. These 
pins carry the signatures off the saddle, 
onto, and along with the chain. Since 
bulky signatures may jump away from 
the pins, brushes placed at the rear of 
each saddle serve to push the sheets back 
against the pins. 

After leaving the last station on the 
Christensen gatherer, the inserted signa- 
tures are taken by a gripper bar which 
moves horizontally and closes on the 
back half of the books. The signatures 
are then carried to the stitcher saddle. 
As the signatures pass by to be placed 
in position on the saddle bar, they force 
up a trigger which trips the stitcher 
head or heads, depending on the make of 
machine. After the stitches have been 
made, the gripper bar again closes and 
carries the book to the delivery stacker. 
Here a tucker blade lifts the books from 
the saddle to the delivery tapes. 

Ih order to stitch signatures to over- 
size covers at one operation, the Chris- 
tensen chains are provided with an extra 
set of pins which have holes in their 





Bindery Workhorses 


As essential to a pamphlet bindery as 
folding machines are the three genera! 
types of stitching machines. These were 
recently described in detail by William 
Ginsburg, (Practical Bookbinding) in- 
structor at the Pamphlet Binding Course 
sponsored by the Binders Group of the 
New York Employing, Printers Associa- 
tion. 
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The Stitcher 


to accommodate hooks. These 
hooks are adjustable to take overhang- 
ing covers up to 3%”. 


ends 


The Christensen gang stitching ma- 
chine will take from two four page 
signatures to any number of signatures up 
to 14” in total thickness. Maximum and 
minimum signature sheet sizes, respec- 
tively, for single booklets are 12” x 19” 
and 214” x 5”. Maximum and minimum 
signature sheet sizes, respectively, for 
books in gangs of two or more up are 
12” x 27” and 214” x 8”. Other models 
of Christensen machines are made to 
handle sizes up to 18” x 39” long. 


Single books needing two or three 
stitches can be stitched at one operation, 
in sizes ranging from 5” to 19” in length, 
and from 214” to 12” in width. Work 
printed in gangs of two-up, requiring 
four stitches can be stitched in any 
length from 10” to 19” at one operation 
by using four stitcher heads. Three or 
four-up work needing six or eight 
stitches, up to 27” in length, can be 
inserted and stitched with two operations 
of the stitcher heads, with only one feed- 
ing operation. Only half as many 
stitcher heads as stitches are required. 
When stitches will increase the bulk of 
thin books to the point that the bulk 
interferes with trimming, the stitches 
may be staggered. To accomplish this, 
pins are placed in alternate holes on the 
chain. These holes are placed one inch 
apart, which means that the position of 
the stitches would alternate by one inch 
from one book to another. 


Machines compared 


The mechanical construction of the Ros- 
back Stitcher differs somewhat from the 
Christensen. The fingers on the Rosback 
gathering unit are in fixed positions on 
the chain. There are two types of these 
fingers, straight and offset, which are 
alternated on the chains. Stitches are 
thus automatically staggered from book 
to book to prevent stitches from break- 
ing out when thin books are trimmed. If 
Staggering is not desired, extensions 
can be placed on the offset fingers. 
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In place of the gripper bar on the 
Christensen machine, the two Rosback 
models move books horizontally from 
the chain into various positions under 
the stitcher head by means of feeding 
rollers. These open and close automatic- 
ally in time with the movement of the 
chain, and the setting for number and 
spacing of stitches in the trimming box. 


After the stitches have been made, the 
books are delivered from under the 
stitching head by delivery rollers which 
open and close automatically at proper 
intervals. Books then pass through 
closing rollers and onto the packer de- 
livery table where they are stacked, bind- 
ing edge up, for easy inspection of 
stitches. 

When booklets with oversize covers 
are to be stitched in one operation, ex- 
tensions are added to the fingers on the 
feed chain. The signatures are fed in 
a normal manner against the finger ex- 
tensions while the cover is fed onto a sub- 
saddle and against the upper part of the 
finger, thus allowing for the overhang. 
Extensions for the fingers are provided 
for all normal cover extensions, such as 
1/8”, 3/16”, 1/4”, ete. 

In contrast to the Christensen with its 
capacity for multiple stitching heads, the 
two Rosback Models No. 204 and 210, 
are made with only one head. Both of 
these units, however, are furnished with 
timing boxes which permit placing vari- 
ous numbers of stitches in a book almost 
simultaneously. The timing box on 
Model No. 204 can be adjusted to place 
1, 2, 3, or 4 stitches in each book, or 
in each gang. Model No. 210 can be 
adjusted for any number of stitches from 
one to ten in each book or gang. Other- 
wise, both of these models are identical. 

Both models will handle pamphlets 
from 6” to 26” long, and from 2%” to 
12” wide, (folded). Thickness of the 
book must not exceed 3/16” through the 
backbone. 

While the operation of the Rosback 
head is similar to that of the head used 
on the Boston No. 2 model, the heads 
are somewhat different in construction. 
Thus gang stitcher heads are not inter- 
changeable with those on pedestal models. 


Side stitching machines 


When the bulk of a book becomes 
greater than one quarter inch through 
the binding edge it becomes necessary 
to either side stitch or sew the signatures. 
In the former operation the two most 
commonly used machines are the Sheri- 
dan combination of gathering, side-wire 
stitching, and cover gluing units and the 
Martin combination of the same units. 

Theoretically, both machines operate 
in the same manner. Signatures are placed 
in hoppers arranged in a straight row. 
The signatures are fed onto a conveyor 
system equipped with pins to head them 


up. The last signature of the book is 
placed at the farthest end of the machine. 


After the entire book has been as- 
sembled it is then transferred from a 
horizontal to a vertical position with its 
backbone down. It is carried into the 
stitching unit, then through a conveyor 
trough up into the covering unit. As 
it passes over a wheel revolving in a 
gluepot, the back of the book receives 
a coating of glue. At this point it 
meets the cover which has been auto- 
matically fed by a feeder similar to that 
on a folding machine. After the cover 
adheres to the spine of the book, the 
book is carried through the balance of 
the circular covering unit to permit it to 
dry. As the books pass into the delivery 
line it drops out of the pockets and the 
cover is closed. It then travels on a 
delivery conveyor where it is counted 
and stacked on skids manually. 


When a book must open flat, how- 
ever, it is sewed instead of side stitched. 
Most commonly used sewing machines 
are the Smyth Nos. 12 and 18. These 
may be fed either manually, or auto- 
matically by hoppers. The signatures 
first must be gathered and then sewed 
through the back bone of each, one be- 
hind the other as they were gathered. 
This permits the book to open flat. After 
the sewed signatures have been smashed 
the cover may be glued on by a cover- 
ing unit similar in style and operation 
to the covering device of the combination 
machines. 


Production 


Production on these machines is limited 
by the human element and satisfactory 
employee relationships play an impor- 
tant part in maintaining heavy produc- 
tion schedules. Maximum claimed pro- 
duction for the Rosback machine is 5,000 
booklets per hour, or 9,000 per hour 
for two-up gang work with two stitches 
in each book. The Christensen unit, 
using one, two, three or four stitches per 
book is capable of 9,000 stitching head 
operations per hour. 


Actual bindery practice has shown, 
however, that a production of from 2,500 
to 6,000 single signatures per hour can 
be expected depending on size and thick- 
ness of signature. Additional signa- 
tures will slow this rate down. A girl 
who has medium efficiency can be ex- 
pected to start off at 3,500-4,000 units 
per hour. When she begins to slow down, 
she should be put on other work. 

One crew of girls should not be kept 
going at a fast pace for more than a day, 
but should be given other work. A 
fresh crew will keep production up far 
better. than a group that has worked at 
a fast pace the preceding day. If pro- 
duction schedules are posted, the girls 
will know what is expected of them, and 
more times than not, will produce it. 




















Methods of Making Loose-Leaf Binder 
Case Construction (2,478,132)* 
Frank S. Schade, assignor to 
National Blank Book Co. 


A slotted stiff board, smaller in its dimen- 
sions than the finished binder, is mounted on 
a backbone strip. A full sized plastic sheet 
covers this assembly which is held together by 
rivets. For a clean outward appearance the 
riveted unit is backed by another full-sized, 
flexible plastic sheet. Lamination holds the 
whole unit together at the edges and slots 
where the plastic sheets face each other. 


Binder Case Construction for Books 
(2,486,330) 
Frank S. Schade, assignor to 
National Blank Book Co. 


The finished appearance of the aforemen- 
tioned patent is covered by this grant. 


Loose-Leaf Binder (2,486,329) 
Frank S. Schade, assignor to 
National Blank Book Co. 


To facilitate and guide the lifting of sheets 
out of this ring binder, the U-shaped construc- 
tion has been mounted on the backplate in line 
with the axis of every ring. 


Ring Binder Construction (2,473,663) 
John Schade, assignor to 
National Blank Book Co. 


This top view of the ring binder shows how 
the fulcrum for the ring opening device fits 
into the base plate. The lever projects on 
the bottom and is part of the inserted assem- 
bly that is held tight to the plate on thé sides. 





* Numbers in parentheses refer to the patent 
designation. Copies of the original patents 
may be purchased for 25c each from the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Loose-Leaf Leads Patent Parade 


Binder Mechanism (2,477,417) 
Frederick D. Pitt, assignor to Wilson-Jones Co. 


This binder consists of a pair of sheet re- 
taining prongs which can be bent over the 
contents. A compressor plate locks prongs 
and contents. 















Loose-Leaf Binder (2,472,969) 
James P. Guinane, unassigned 






A locking device which controls the exten- 
sion and contraction of the backbone as well a: 
the binding unit is the principle of this patent 
When the locking device is fully extended th« 
three binding posts are disengaged from thei: 
sockets in the cover which has been pushed 
by the lock beyond the lengths of the posts. 




























Loose-Leaf Post Binder (2,474,698) 
Samuel Segal, assignor to Wilson-Jones Co. 


This post is part of a binder construction 
featuring a top and bottom metal strip con- 
struction into which the ends of these posts 
fit. The greater diameter of the posts at the 
ends produces a flange over which a rotating 
key will lock within the metal strip. 
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Loose-Leaf Binder (2,472,898) 
Ernest Hazel, unassigned 


The stiff board on the bottom of the binder 
is grooved at the backbone edge so that the 
flexible top cover can overlap into it. The 
groove also holds part of the metal binding 
unit to its foundation flush with board. 











Loose-Leaf Binder (2,489,448) 
John J. Buckner, assignor to 
Remington Rand Inc. 


The extendable back of the binder and its 
locking device are clearly revealed in this 
drawing of the binder. The binding mechan- 
ism operates separately since the posts carry 
their own extension and lock. By latching 
the locked binding unit to the extendable 
cover, it, too, becomes locked. 
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Binding Device (2,489,706) 
Charles A. Emmer, assignor to 
General Binding Corp. 









This type of binding demonstrates its func- 
tion clearly in the illustration. 
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Loose-Leaf Binder (2,484,742) 
Bruno C, Roehri, National Organ 
Supply Co., Erie, Pa. 








The horse shoe spring anchored into the 
sides of the covers holds the sheets. The as 
sembly at the front edge comprises a catch to 
hold the covers in closed position. 
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Method of Making Binders (2,491,528) 
a V. Spinner, assignor to 
lastic Binding Corp. 

A plastic, resilient tube cut to form two 
longitudinally extending backbones from eac!h 
of which extend fingers interlocking as they 
curl to form a binder. 








Patents covering bindery machines, composi- 
tion, printing, engraving, inks, and other 
bindery developments will be reported in 
ensuing issues. 
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Glenn Davis Joins Baum 


Lt. Glenn Davis, widely-heralded all- 
round athlete of West Point fame, has 
vined Russel Ernest Baum, Inc., 
.anufacturers of Baumfolders, following 
is Army discharge March 1. Although 
=.gned to play professional football with 

e Los Angeles Rams in the Fall, Davis 
as passed up lucrative professional 
baseball offers in favor of selling Baum- 
folders in the off-season. 

“Junior” Davis joins several other top- 
notch athletes that have made their 
name in business with the Baumfolder 
organization. Charlie Nash, captain of 
ihe West Point track team in *47 and 
"48, recipient of the coveted West Point 
medal for having done most for athletics 
at the school, has been a top salesman 
for Baum in the Southeast graphic arts 
field. “Olympiad” George Guida, track 
star and class president at Villanova, is 
also a member of the staff. 

Because he admires instinctive sports- 
manship and fairness, initiative and en- 
ergy, and consideration for everyone, 
Russ Baum believes that top athletes 
make the best salesmen. His home, 
Spring Valley, in Wynnewood, suburb of 
Philadelphia is a “second home” to 
many outstanding eastern athletes. Dur- 
ing the last four years, after the Army- 
Navy game, the entire Army team and 
their dates celebrated their success at 
Spring Valley. The West Point football 
team spends its three-day vacation there. 


—- —. & 


H-S Advances McConnaughey 

Joseph McCon- 
naughey has been 
made district man- 
ager of the south- 
eastern states for 
Harris-Seybold Co., 
effective January 1. 
His jurisdiction in- 





Vi . cludes the Atlanta, 
; Ga., and _ Dallas, 
McConnaughey Texas, offices. From 


the Atlanta office 
ne will cover the Carolinas, Georgia, 
lorida, Alabama, Mississippi and east- 
ern Louisiana. The Dallas office in- 
‘ludes coverage of Texas, Oklahoma, 
\rkansas and western Louisianna. Gor- 
don M. Hughes is the Dallas branch 
manager. McConnaughey will -be re- 
sponsible for sales and service of print- 
ing presses, paper cutters and related 
equipment. McConnaughey was born 
and educated in Virginia. He entered 
the graphic arts field in 1934, com- 
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ing to Atlanta in the fall of the same 
year with the Whiting Paper Co. He 
went with Harris-Seybold in 1937, and 
has been with them continuously since 
then except for war service as a pilot 
in the Air Transport Command. 


New Rosback Bulletins 


Three new bulletins have been prepared 
by the F. P. Rosback Co. covering the 
firm’s Hand Perforator, the Super XX 
Heavy Power Perforator, and the “Pony 
Six” and “Special Six” punching ma- 
chines. The Rosback Hand Perforator 
is designed for small printing plants, 
multilith and multigraph departments. 
It will perforate a line up to 10” long, 
or a line 20” long can be obtained by 
reversing the sheet. The machines are 
suitable for perforating checks, receipts 
and office forms. 

The Super XX Heavy Power Per- 
forator is a heavy duty machine featur- 
ing a Multiple Feed Bar Gauge that 
doubles production, according to the 
manufacturer. An automatic sheet de- 
livery is said to provide further savings 
by automatically removing perforated 
sheets from the machine and stacking 
them in the layboy. These machines 
are built in two sizes for sheets of either 
28” or 30” maximum width. 

The Rosback “Pony Six” is built to 
take a 24” wide sheet, and is furnished 
for either foot or motor drive. The 
“Special Six” will take a sheet 28” wide, 
and is supplied for motor drive only. 


Folder on Lawson Spacer 


Details of the revolutionary new Elec- 
tronic Spacer Cutter are now available 
in a folder released by the E. P. Lawson 
Co., 426 West 33rd St., N.Y.C. This 
machine was developed by the Lawson 
Co. and utilizes an electric eye control 
which assures positive hairline precision, 
eliminates troublesome clutches and 
gears. Six completely individual set-ups 
are permitted by a hexagonal spacing 
bar. These can be filed away for future 
use, eliminating the need for resetting 
the cutting machine when the same job 
is run again. Copies of the folder 
which describes all the features and 
specifications of the electronic spacer 
may be had by writing to the Lawson 
Co., mentioning BaBP. 


Meeting Adhesive Problems 


Chief desideratum of any adhesive is 
its speed of operation with current 










facilities, declared Walter Alexander of 
the American Adhesive Mfg. Co., N.Y.C., 
in discussing present-day adhesives prob- 
lems recently. By careful application of 
the improved adhesives available, exist- 
ing equipment can be successfully used 
in production, until full experience has 
been had with new types of equipment. 
Control of production costs is imperative 
today, and was important 25 years ago, 
he concluded. 


Gane Handles Meyers Line 


Manufacturing rights to all models of the 
L. W. Meyers roller backer machines 
have been acquired by Gane Brothers & 
Lane, of 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill. This well known supply house will 
start manufacturing these machines 
almost immediately in its Chicago ma- 
chine shop. 

The Meyers Edition model will be im- 
proved by streamlining the design, and 
by adding ball or roller bearings to the 
large hand wheel bearing to facilitate 
its operation. The addition of a hydrau- 
lic unit, as well as an air clamp design 
produced by Meyers, is being considered 
for this unit. The first machines are 
expected to be available about April 15. 
Gane Brothers & Lane have also acquired 
all of the parts from the manufacturer 
and are able to supply users of these 
machines with replacement units. 


New Lawson Representative 
John T. Renshaw, 


vice president in 
charge of the E. 
P. Lawson Com- 
pany’s mid - west- 
ern branch in 
Chicago, has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of J. 
Arch Clarity as / 
sales representa- Clarity 
tive. Clarity will represent Lawson in 
the sale of the firm’s paper cutters and 
bindery equipment in Minnesota, Iowa, 
western Wisconsin, eastern Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. A graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, Clarity has cov- 
ered the midwest and northwest terri- 
tories in sales and service of graphic 
arts machinery for many years. He was 
formerly associated with the Metals Re- 
fining Co. and the Certified Dry Mat Co. 
E. P. Lawson’s Chicago office is at 628 
South Dearborn St. 

{Continued on page 95) 
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3-IN-1 COMBINATION 
FEEDER - PERFORATOR - JOGGER 







30" - 36"- 42" 
ROTARY 










N-D HAS A PERFORATO? 
TO SUIT YOUR SHO? 


Whether your plant is large or small.) you cin 
depend on an N-D Perforator for the! best n 
all-around speed, accuracy and economigal opcr- 
ation. And remember: these are more hab mere'y 
perforators. They crimp ... score ... lot... 
do snap-out and cut-out slot hole work. And they 
iron out the burr so perforating can be done 
before printing. Select an N-D for “tops” in 
profitable perforating performance. Write fer 
illustrated folders. 






- sie NYGREN - DAHLY company 


1422-32 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 14. ILL 
GRAPHIC ARTS Se 
EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO-SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 
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Mr. Charles Beach, me- 
chanical superintendent of 
a Iqrge New York City 
printing plant shows two 
Leiman Air Pumps—on the 
job for 12 years with no 
attention other than peri- 
odie lubrication. 













: 694. 
CHAMBERS perforating 


bition: Double Quad 


using 30” x 40” to 51” x 74” sheets 






If You Have to Handle Materials 
Let Leiman Air Pumps Do the Job 


If you have to hold, lift, move, separate, or dispose of 
materials such as paper, plastics, light metals, etc. let 























4 16's 914” x 12%” air do the job easily and economically . . . install one or 
2 32’s 9144" x 12%" more Leiman Rotary Positive Air Pumps. 
4 32’s 9%4"x 6%” 


A unique feature of Leiman Air Pumps is that they take 
up their own wear. There is nothing to wear or give out. 
Simple in design and ruggedly constructed to precision 
standards, they are made to give years of trouble-free 
service. Send today for descriptive Catalog 275-E. 


—more than any other machine has ever done 
Capacity: 2,000 sheets per hour ¢ Chambers-designed 
to handle sheets as they come from the press 
e 2 4th-fold— units removable for standard quad 
operation ¢ continuous-type feeder or can be adapted 
to suction-pile feeder. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


52nd & Media Sts. Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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New Federal Flexible Glue 


Federal Adhesives Corp.’s Research 
Division, which has already developed 
Cold-Flow, a cold resin for perfect bind- 
ing, has now come up with an animal 
flexible glue for gluing up which dries 
permanently flexible in a matter of min- 
utes. According to the manufacturer it 
handles like other hot animal flexible 
glue but differs in its greater strength, 
its very fluid consistency, and its excel- 
lent penetration which eliminates signa- 
ture splits. 

Samples may be obtained by writing 
to Federal Adhesive Corp., 640 Dean St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., mentioning BaBP. 


IBM Accounting Aids 


Accounting and Cost Finding For the 
Printing Industry is the title of a book- 
let prepared by International Business 
Machines in cooperation with the Print- 
ing Industry of America. IBM’s studies 
of accounting and cost finding in the 
printing industry have been reviewed 
by PIA’s Committee on Business Con- 
trols, which has recommended their study 
by printing executives. These IBM tech- 
niques, according to the Committee, are 
being successfully applied in printing 
companies. 

The booklet shows how the IBM sys- 
tem can be used to keep such records as 
accounts payable and receivable, costs, 


general accounting, management reports, 
payroll records, personnel, plant and 
equipment records. Requests for the 
booklet, mentioning B&BP, should be ad- 
dressed to the Advertising Department, 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 590 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


Shulman Appoints Elrod 


Gordon F. Elrod has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president and general man- 
ager of Ben Shulman Associates, Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., according to Ben 
Shulman, president. The firm specializes 
in the sale of newspaper plants, presses 
and printing equipment. Elrod, who has 
spent his entire business life in the news- 
paper business, will devote the major 
portion of his time to the preparation of 
mechanical production surveys, and act 
as a production and mechanical con- 
sultant to the firm’s clients. 


Heads Chicago Mono. 


Ray W. Gutzwiller has been appointed 
manager of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company’s Chicago district, accord- 
ing to James F. Costello, president. The 
Chicago district comprises the entire 
mid-west area. Gutzwiller has been asso- 
ciated with Lanton Monotype in this 
district prior to and after World War II. 
He is well-acquainted with this area and 
succeeds the late James R. Sweeney. 


New Roto Transfer Film 


Rotofilm, a new transfer film that may 
revolutionize the making of gravure 
cylinders and plates was announced by 
the Du Pont Co. in January. Rotofilm 
is composed of a cellulose acetate safety 
base with a stripping membrane, coated 
with a photographic emulsion. With no 
advance preparation, exposures can be 
made in a few seconds. After a conven- 
tional photographic treatment with a 
special hardening developer, the laydown 
and subsequent steps are similar to 
those of present gravure methods. 

Chief advantage of this process is that 
the print prepared for laydown can be 
inspected before etching to determine 
that a satisfactory cylinder or plate will 
be made. Other benefits are a shorter 
exposure, better detail, and elimination 
of the usual bichromate treatment which 
has frequently irritated the hands of 
workers sensitive to bichromate. Several 
national magazines have made successful 
experiments with the new film, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 


Ebco Moves Chicago Office 


Printing Machinery Division of the Elec- 
tric Boat Co. has moved to new and 
larger quarters in Chicago, according to 
Mal O. Brewer, sales manager for the 
division. EEBCO’s new address is 120 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


@ Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
@ +2 Kivar Lexide 

@ Perfect Roll Leaf 

@ Kendall Mills Super 

m@ Comertex Lining Paper 
@ Fabricated Leather 


COWHIDE CALF 


Penn 
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119 W. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 


Distributors 


m Du Pont Fabrikoid and P X Cloth 

m@ Green Core Gummed Hollands 

@ Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
@ Diamond Decorative Leaf 

w Achilles End Sheet Paper 

@ Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts 
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Booth Book Cover 
Turning-In Machine 






tips on tipping 


NUMBER TWO 






Accurate register is just one of the many 
outstanding features which makes Marres- 
ford Automatic Tipping Machines the peak 
in perfection. .. . 


Marresford has the answer to all your tip- 
ping problems; write today! 


Flexible and hard board book-cover edges 
turned rapidly, accurately and easily. 

No special skill required. 

Straight sides up to 24” in length. 

Corners, any size, made to your specifications. 
Regular machines supplied for 3%” to 14” 
turn-in. 

* Special machines supplied for 4” to 1” turn- 
in. 










Send samples for quotations 
and free machine trial, 


Manufacturers of the famous "Boston" Latex and Gluing 
Machines; also “New York" Cementing Machines for 
solvent rubber cements. 


BOSTON MACHINE WorkKS COMPANY 


Lynn, MASSACHUSETTS 


write to: 
























MARRESFORD MACHINE CO. 
3880 Ridge Road West Rochester 13, New York 









For over 50 years, our policy has been and still is: 


“BETTER ADHESIVES THRU RESEARCH” 


Manufacturers of adhesives for every requirement of the bookbinding industry. 


—A merican Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC, 


13th Street & 3rd Avenue . Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 © SQuth 8-9046 
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NEW! — A LOW PRICED PNEUMATIC FEEDER 


McAdams has just built this new "continuous type” of 
pneumatic feeder, operating with the famous McAdams 
air-wheel principle. It's fast, efficient and amazingly 
low-priced. 

A practical and adaptable Feeder for rotary perfor- 
ators, check imprinters, glueing and folding machines. 
So simple in mechanical construction that anyone can 
operate it. Has variable remote control. Write for 


Bulletin #B-550. 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 
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Ellwood L. Sheip Passes 


E.twoop L. SHerp, general manager of 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co., bookbinding 
materials, Philadelphia, Pa. passed 
away January 14. 
— He had been as- 
sociated with this 
firm for 33 con- 
tinuous years, 
barring service 
with the U. S. 
Navy during 
World War I. 
Sheip travelled 
the Southern ter- 
Sheip ritory for many 
years, starting in 1918, until he was 
made General Manager in 1943. During 
his service to the South, he made many 
friends throughout the trade and his 
passing will be deeply felt by all those 
acquainted with him. 





Bouley Heads Murphy Company 


Norman A. Bouley has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the Joseph E. Mur- 
phy Co., 24 Ellsworth St., Worcester, 
Mass. Before coming with this padding 
press manufacturer, Bouley was treas- 
urer and general manager of the Ron- 
gene Precision Products, Inc., also. of 
Worcester. Prior to that he had been a 
design engineer with the Rice Barton 
Corp., builders of paper mills. 


A GOMPLETE 


LOOSE LEAF LINE 


RING BOOKS 


VISIBLE RECORD 
BINDERS 


TRANSFER BINDERS 
SHEETS 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


SWING-O-RING 


CANADA'S MOST POPULAR LOOSE LEAF MULTIPLE RING 
MECHANICAL BINDING. 


THE LUCKETT LOOSE LEAF, LIMITED 


Montreal Toronto 
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MEMO BOOKS 
LEDGER 


MINUTE BOOKS 
INDEXES 
BILTRITE SECTIONAL POST BINDERS 


The Joseph E. Murphy Co. has manu- 
factured padding presses for the past 25 
years. Recently, fabricated weldments 
have been used in the Floor Type Im- 
proved Plate-Lock Padding Press, the 
largest of three type made by the firm. 
By substituting these weldments for the 
usual heavy cast iron loading plate and 
the compressing head, the weight of this 
press is considerably reduced. The com- 
pressing gear head, operated with a 
ratchet wrench, distributes up to 500 
pounds of pressure the full width of the 
press. The grill of this press of welded 
construction with nonwarping, perma- 
nently straight edges against which the 
paper to be padded is jogged. 

In addition to the 3614 inch floor type 
press, the Murphy Co. also makes 2414 
and 191% inch bench presses with a gear 
head, and 2414, 19%4 and 14% inch 
bench presses with a plain head. 


Swift & Co. Transfers 


H. A. Upton has been made head of the 
Swift & Co. adhesives department at San 
Francisco, replacing R. B. Wright who 
was transferred to Portland, Ore. Wright 
takes over H. B. Hunt’s territory, who 
moves to Kansas City. S. E. Carroll was 
transferred from Kansas City to the 
Chicago general adhesives product de- 
partment. Upton has been a Swift & 
Co. employee for many years. 


BINDERS 







Se THE 


Winnipeg 


55 UNION ST., 


Manufacturers of Synthetic Thread Exclusively 





Humidifier Bulletin 


“Moisture When and Where You Need 
It” is the title of a four page brochure 
recently released by the Southworth Ma- 
chine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Portland, Me. 
This firm has placed a Humidifier on the 
market which is designed to hold the hu- 
midity of a room at the desired level, 
thus reducing static troubles. Among 
the advantages claimed for this unit are 
low cost installation and operation, sim- 
plicity of design, better air circulation, 
sensitive control, and flexible power. 


Name Type-O-Writer Agencies 


Kellog Switchboard and Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, have appointed W. J. Holtmeier, 
Inc., New York City, and Richardson- 
Sovde Co., Inc., Minneapolis, as sales 
representatives for the Kellog Type-O- 
Writer Keyboard. The Holtmeier agency 
will handle the firm’s sales in the New 
York metropolitan area, eastern New 
York state, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. The Richardson-Sovde 
territory will include Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Nebraska and 
part of South Dakota. 

The Kellog Type-O-Writer is a key- 
board with a standard typewriter key ar- 
rangement which fits over the standard 
line casting machine board. This makes 
“typewriter” operation of the machine 
possible. 







A good book 
deserves 
the best! 






More and more good books are being 
bound with Robinson Nylon thread. 


Bookbinders like it because this thread 
definitely steps up production. 


Machine operators like it because there 
is less ‘‘down time’ and more piece count! 


Write for quotations today! 


O66ud0u THREAD CO. 


P. O. BOX 857, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Ductor-roller type, all-purpose 
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Stein Hall No. 1 Flexible Glue 30 
Rei 
for Perfect Binder Machines. ae 
Designed for simple and quick removal of 
eee tank and rollers for cleaning. Non- 
° ° . clog coating control assures correct coating ; 
Finest quality Adhesives for all types of work. Hot glue kept at Lil 
constant temperature with thermostatic Tr 
° ° control. All parts in contact with coatings , 
for the Book Binding Industry. are made of stainless steel. Supplied with for 
motors 
». : ”" ” ” en lov 
Sizes available are 6", 9”, 12” and 15”. ’ 
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Write for part-culars. 
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Designers and manufacturers since 1893 of equipment ex 


for Bag Making, Printing, Coating, Gluingand Labeling POTDEVIN 


mee 220K nnn It Doesn’t Cost Anything! 
y 


ELECTROTYPE » «ees. TO PUT COLORFUL TAUBER 


MATRIX SHEARS PLASTIC BINDINGS TO WORK FOR YOU. 
PASTER 


sr, Ak Sty If you can punch, on your equipment, the special holes required— 
RAWBO AR), £R Aly you only buy the Tauber Plastic Bindings—as you need them—for 
RS your individual jobs. Complete punching set-ups are also available 


E 
FREE LICENSES — NO ROYALTIES. 
Write for Details and FREE Samples. 


TICE + 

ore Nyce | TAUBER PLASTICS, Inc. 
Z 
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LORING COES COMPANY | %=~< ee ee 
WORCESTER © MASSACHUSETTS oer NEW YORK, 13 NEW YORK 
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Fire Destroys Todd Plant 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed the major portion of 
the Todd Co. branch printing plant in Birmingham, Ala., in 
January. Many of the 15 printing presses and some 150,000 
lbs. of paper stock, including 30 million checks in various 
stages of manufacture, were lost. Company executives at the 
main plant in Rochester, N. Y., could not determine the full 
extent of the damage immediately but assured the 600 South- 
ern banks served by the plant that they would not run short 
of supplies. The plant and material were fully insured. 


Hoffman Advanced by Uniform 

Floyd C. Hoffman, vice president of the Uniform Printing and 
Supply Division of Courier Citizen Co., Chicago, has assumed 
the post of western manager in charge of all Chicago plant 
operations and sales in the midwest, southwest and Pacific 
territories. Having been with the Uniform organization over 
30 years, he is well known in fire insurance circles. Donald 
Rein, vice president, left Uniform February 1 to become 
president of the Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. 


Library Contract Divided 


Trustees of the Cleveland Public Library divided the contract 
for binding work for 1950 among three companies, with the 
low bidder getting one half of the work. For work on 53,359 
books, magazines, and newspapers, the Revaux Book Bindery 
was low bidder of $56,544.30. Second was the National 
Library Bindery Co. at $67,493.33, and third and highest 
bidder was the General Bookbinding Co. at $68,032.57. 

In awarding Revaux only 50 per cent of the work despite 
its low bid, the trustees acted on the recommendation of the 
extension committee, headed by Louis H. Wieber, which felt 
that the remainder of the bindery business should be divided 
between National and General. 


SPLIT PRONG 
BINDER METALS 


3 Split Prongs 814” C. to C. 
4 Split Prongs Automative Centers 


2-INCH 
CAPACITY 


Full Open 
position for 
removal or 
insertion of 


Ask For Catalog BH-49 


WILSON JONES Co. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD. 122 EAST 23rp ST. 
CHICAGO 24 NEW YORK CITY 10 


KANSAS CITY CAMBRIDGE ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Here, There, & Everywhere 


W. W. Reaut, former manager of Reault’s Bindery in 
Seattle has recently purchased the business from his father, 
A. J. Reault. After adding a new Smyth book sewer and a 
new Lawson paper cutter to their equipment, the firm is now 
making layouts for 5,000 edition bound Washington State Col- 
lege yearbooks. 
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Following their move into new and larger quarters last Fall, 
the National Bindery Co. of Atlanta, Ga., have now installed a 
new National Cutter machine and a Ludlow to meet increased 
business demands. At their new site on 2395 Peachtree Road 
the company occupies 8,000 square feet. 
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The Kingsport (Tenn.) Press machine shop has developed 
a new jointed finger feed attachment for the Sheridan 
rounding and backing machine, designed to eliminate jam-ups 
and spoilage that had resulted previously. 


eo 8 & 

The Elmira, N. Y., plant of Moore Business Forms, Inc. re- 
ceived an honorable mention award from Associated Industries 
of New York State for its safety showing during the final 
quarter of 1949. 

oS Bb ® 
Sherman Printing & Binding Co., Seattle, are busily en- 


gaged in their annual binding of all the Polk City Directories 
for the Pacific Northwest. 


oe we 
Lioyp Printinc Corp., a pioneer Miami (Fla.) firm that 
was established in 1915, has recently added a new paper drill. 





30% 
MORE 
OUTPUT 


with 


OK 
EDGE 
FOLDER 


FOR BOOKS, BINDERS, GAME BOARDS, etc. 


Quick, safe, easy! Slide material 
up to folder bar, touch valve pedal 
. the edge is done! Easily controlled 
air cylinder and foot pedal banish slow 
hand folding. Better work, faster .. . 
with savings in labor costs up to 33 1/3%. 








Special folders made to suit your needs. 
Write for details now! a 


DISTRIBUTORS: Write for available territories 


(VK: SPECHILTY COMPANT, MM 


910 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 


DEPT.B 












Turn the 
Corner to 
Casemaking Profits! 


These two Merz aids to rapid, cheaper casemak- 
ing, will enable your shop to turn a faster corner 
and show a healthy profit daily by speeding up pro- 
duction in both edition and library binding and re- 
ducing worker fatigue. Ideal for edition, library, 
and loose leaf binders and makers of leather special- 
ties. 


The Turning-In Machine is made in four stand- 
ard models: A turns in book cover edges only; AE 
turns in both edition and library corners; Model B 
turns in and also supplies a 16” cover wringer, while 
BE will also do edition corners. 


A flick of the finger adjusts position of light tuck- 
ing motor for each change in size. Sealed-in lubri- 
cation requires no attention. Sizes from 18 x 26” 
to 32 x 26”. Special constructions for heavy boards 
and larger cases. 


All you do is to set the rolls and your operators 
can turn out cases hour after hour without loss of 
production from fatigue. Priced from $325 F.O.B. 
Cincinnati. 

For accurate casemaking by hand, choose the 
Merz casemaking gauge. A twist of a knob sets 
the spacing gauges for sides and backbone, and 
from that point on, all cases will be alike, as ma- 
chine may be locked for run. Backbone adjustable, 
0”—5”. Extra 1/32” and 1/16” plates for added joint 
spacing, adjustable turn-in are other features. $190 
F.O.B. Cincinnati. 


All machines precision built for heavy duty serv- 
ice, may be mounted upon any work table. 


MERZ-VONDER HAAR CO. 


Bookbinding Equipment 


528 Walnut St. Cincinnati, 2, Ohio 





Leading bookbinders specify 


Handboarded Titling 
Moroccos } —Skivers 
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IMPORTERS OF QUALITY LEATHER 


17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 
Digby 4-9696-7-8 © 


STIMPSON EYELETS 


ALL KINDS e¢ ALL SIZES 
Machines for Attaching 








Send for our catalog +90... illustrates 
over 1000 metal articles! 


SPLIT, TUBULAR AND SIDE-PRONG RIVETS —SNAP FASTENERS 
EYELETS—GROMMETS—DRAWN AND STAMPED METAL ARTICLES 


EDWIN B. STIMPSON CO., INC. 
5! Franklin Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Fy, (_)uzex CITY 
PAPER COMPANY 


pct Eo 1668 


Ra Sad Supplies 
Distributers for Agents for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


Grauert Antioxide Bronze 


“Tue Perrect Rou Lear” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SENECA wir: « mis. co 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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Fe.ix J. Bexair, Sr., retired superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office’s bindery, died February 16 in Provi- 
dence Hospital, Washington, D. C., from a heart ailment. He 
was 76. A native of St. Paul, Minn., he went to Washington 
62 years ago and began work as a GPO bookbinder. He 
retired in 1942 as chief of the bookbinding department. 
Beluir was president of Local No. 4. International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders for many years. He was also secretary 
and treasurer of the IBB for ten years. 
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GrorcE Bourne, one of the foremost authorities on paper 
cutting machines, died at his home in Dayton, O., on January 
17. He had been employed by the Harris-Seybold Co. for 
30 years. He made acquaintances in the graphic arts indus- 
try all over the country in connection with erection and main- 
tenance of paper processing machinery. Bourne also con- 
ducted the well-known Seybold service school, and had been 
its only instructor since the school started. 

Before joining Seybold in 1919, Bourne was associated 
with the Oswego Machine Works after immigrating from 
England. 
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Wa ter N. Reppick, owner of the Standard Paper Ruling Co., 
Seattle, Washington, died during January at the age of 70. At 
the time of his death, Reddick was a past international presi- 
dent of the International Bookbinders Union, having been 
elected to this post in 1910. He was also a Spanish-American 
War veteran. Born in Georgia, he went to Seattle in 1905 
where he became prominent in bookbinding circles and took 
an active part in many fraternal organizations. 


MPLOLOL ODO LODO DODDS 
: | 
COPYRIGHT 1950 


“For beauty and protection of 


paper and paper products” 
Fiskercoat is a plastic coating for paper, 


creating a gloss finish combined 
with extra durability. 


Fishercoat is alcohol, alkali, water and 


grease proof. Paper treated with 
FISHERCOAT when soiled can 
be washed and restored to its 
original finish. 


Fishewoat can be applied with Potdevin 


coaters, Chambers Varnishing 
Machine or similar equipment. 
Dries in twenty seconds at 240°, 
and can be printed with stand- 
ard inks. 


Fishercoat is available in any quantity you 


require from 5 gal. containers 
or 55 gal. drums. Priced at $3.75 
per gallon. Thinner at $1.25 per 
gallon. 








Send for testing samples. 


Fishercoat Div. FISHER BINDERY 
74 Union Place ial Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Cart E. Erickson, of the Mountain States Bindery, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died on January 29 of a heart attack brought on 
by overwork. Erickson came to the United States 30 years 
ago. He was born in Hernosand, Sweden, where he started 
to learn binding as an apprentice. Then he moved to Stock- 
holm to work in the King’s bindery. In later years he became 
superintendent of the Wald Zachrisson Bindery. Here his 
richly tooled bindings won fame and prizes at several Euro- 
pean fairs and exhibitions. 

Twenty years after he started in the binding trade he came 
to Utah as superintendent of the Leith Bindery. Then he 
joined Stevens & Wallis Co. in Salt Lake City until he and 
J. K. Orton combined their talents to found the Mountain 
States Bindery in 1945. 

In a memorable talk presented at the BMI convention last 
September on Swedish book manufacturing (see BaBP 
October 1949, p. 71) Erickson concluded: 

“Let us thank God for this land of freedom and democracy 
and for the privilege that we have of being American citizens. 
But let us not leave it all to the Lord. Let us get in and do 
our part to keep this land of freedom!” 
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Greorce W. HALL, 65, former assistant general manager of 
the old American Salesbook Co., in Niagara Falls, N. Y., died 
February 2 in his home in Pasadena, Cal. Hall began his 
career as a pressman in a Pacific Coast business forms plant 
in 1910. He became assistant superintendent of the Pacific 
Manifolding Book Co., and in 1929 was made superintendent 
of the Niagara Falls plant, now the Moore Business Forms, 
Inc. He was appointed manager of Moore Corporation’s 
Canadian operations in 1939. 

Hall is given credit for developing many of the machines 
and processes used today in the manufacture of business forms. 
He retired in 1942 and moved to California. 


Ei liminate costly static from presses, 

ae folders and cutters with the Simco “Midget’’ 
E ¢ Static Eliminator. Safe, efficient, inex- : 
pensive. Write now for full information. 5 
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Ideas... 


AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 






















You're never at a loss for the appropriate binding 
with the Joanna “idea” file within easy reach. There 
you'll find the very best in starch filled, impregnated 
and full coated Lacqroid fabrics and practically an 
endless variety of colors and patterns. More than 
half a century of experience is represented in this 
complete, diversified line. Every step in manufac- 
turing is Joanna controlled from the spinning and 
weaving in company owned mills at Joanna, South 
Carolina through the bleaching and finishing proc- 
esses in our Chicago plants. This quality and exper- 
ience teamed-up with yours will “make ’em sell.” 


Consult the Joanna “idea file” on every job. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS | 
PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER ¢ INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
Joanna Book Bindings 630 FIFTH AVENUE AT 50TH STREET *¢ NEW YORK 20, N. Y.. 
, Telephone: Circle 7-1637 




















JOANNA WESTERN MILLS COMPANY 
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Hammond's Mapmaking Marvels 
50 Bocks in Nationwide Debut 
Clinical Reports 


Good Forms for Smoother Operation 
Part 3 of a series, by Werner Plaut 


The Bookmaking Parade 
No. 203 in a Series; by Diana Klemin .. 


Production Portrait No. 122, J. Kendrick Noble 


News of The Month 


SILVER JUBILEE FEATURES 


Elementary & Secondary Texts Today 
by Burr Chase 


Photoengraving Keeps Pace 
by Frank Schreiber 


Trade Books Today & Yesterday 


Book Production—25 Years—Aft & Fore 
by E. W. Palmer 
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Archway Press John Woodlock...................... 


Blakiston Co. 
..Caxton Printers P. 
.E, P, Dutton Bennett A. Cerf..... 
Rodale Press Ray Freiman......... 
A. P. Tedesco.... Grosset & Dunlap William Nicoll 
D. F. Bradley... ...Harper & Brothers Henry B. Roberts... 
Walter Frese Hastings House Burr Chase 
SII D. C. Heath Tom Torre Bevans ... 
Carl 6. Smith sesueeeeeeGinn & Co. Leonard Blizard 
Burton L. Stratton Harvard U.P. Mary D. Alexander... 
James Hendrickson..................—- Free Lance Morris Colman 
W. J. Gartner ..McGraw-Hill Bk. Co 
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....W. W. Norton 
Oxford U. Press 
...Princeton U. Press 
..Random House 
Random House 


..C. Scribner's Sons 
Silver, Burdett 

Simon & Schuster 
..Wm. Sloane Assoc. 
...U. of Chicago Press 


The Grolier Society 
Monroe Wheeler Museum of Mod, Art TIE I ao acnctecsccccotcsesscess U. of Okla. Press 


Authorwise 
& Otherwise 


The recent publication of the 
new Hammond Atlas is an import- 
ant stage in a series of forth- 
coming atlases. Hammond is a 
name long respected for geo- 
graphical publishing hence the 
story of the revision of their cur- 
rent Illustrated Library World 
Atlas is significant in stature. 


Book Shows are a sure sign of 
spring! The 1950 spring parade 
of 50 Books, Textbooks, Philadel- 
phia Books, and now the Chicago 
book show has formed in line 
and the advance-guard is in 
sight. 


Forms are necessary for more 
things than horse racing as Wer- 
ner Plaut demonstrates in the 
article on pages 108-I/1, with ex- 
amples of those in use at his firm, 
be of guidance to production de- 
partments everywhere. 


Last month's issue told you 
about the tie between Alma 
Cardi and Diana Klemin for the 
honors as the trade book design- 
ers with the most selections to 
her credit in the Trade Book 
Clinic selections. When she isn't 
designing Crime Club or other 
Doubleday titles, Diana's commut- 
ing to Connecticut. These past 
few weeks on the train she's been 
busy studying and criticizing the 
present group of Bookmaking 
Parade comments. We're sure 
you'll like her comments on page 
112. 


Textbook publishing success does 
not come easily, though anybody 
with money can become a pub- 
lisher! However, it's somethin 
else again to hang on to it, an 
to found a successful house. How 
Noble & Noble established a suc- 
cessful publishing program thru 
the efforts of J. Kendrick Noble 
is detailed on page 1/8. 


Among the Silver Jubilee fea- 
tures which follow, you'll find 
significant discussions relative to 
the advance and retrogressions in 
trade and textbook publishing by 
such well known figures as Burr 
Chase and Arthur Rushmore, who 
are community neighbors as well. 
These, and advances in book pro- 
duction and photoengraving, are 
detailed in the pages following, 
and demonstrate keen insight into 
the changes which have occurred 
in the industry in the 25 years 
just ended. 














TYPE IDEAS FOR BEST SELLERS 





It’s publishing news when 
one firm brings out the two 
top entries on all the best- 
seller fiction lists. However, 
it isn’t news that Putnam’s 
selected Linotype Granjon 
for the winning twosome 
shown above. For this type has been a favorite 
with publishers and designers for more than 
two decades. It is extremely legible, compact, 
and well-balanced. It has color and good looks, 
without being “arty” or mannered. 

Granjon is neither wholly new nor wholly 
traditional. It draws its basic design from clas- 
sical Garamond sources, but its designer, 
George W. Jones, never hesitated to make in- 
novations where four centuries of type-cutting 
experience suggested improvements, or where 








Set in Linotype Granjon 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY ~- Brooklyn 5 + New York 





GRANJON 


modern punch-cutting makes possible a more 
attractive, better-fitting letter. 

Whenever you specify Granjon for the books 
you publish, you’re sure of getting clear-cut, 
compact typography, easy on the eyes, and easy 
on paper costs. Granjon is available every- 
where, in a full range of text sizes, in roman 
and italic, bold and small caps. 





“For ‘The Egyptian’ 11 
point Granjon enabled us 
to hold the lengthy text to 
only 503 pages, while its 
suggestion of grace and 
femininity made it most 


appropriate for ‘Mary: 


WENDEL Roos, Designer, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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“——-A Manuscript, A Publication Date, and A Lot of Responsibility" 


Hammond’s Mapmaking Marvels 


P RODUCTION STAFFS 
who have long sought the answer to how 
to get the most for their production dol- 
lar might investigate C. S. Hammond & 
Co.’s accomplishments. Their Golden An- 
niversary edition of Hammond’s Library 
World Atlas is priced no higher than a 
medium priced trade book, yet in con- 
tent is competitive to atlases more than 
twice the price. It features: 


178 maps in all, of which— 

114 (!) are in four colors; 

19 large scale inset maps of con- 
gested areas; 

86 pages of tabular matter listing 
everything under the sun; 

104 pages describing everything in 
words, with help from— 

250 pictures, many in full color; 

83 pages describing everybody in an 
artful section titled “The Races of 
Mankind.” 


Hammond’s production staff has util- 
ized every graphic arts technique at its 
disposal to give the “mostest for the 
leastest.” As far back as 1936 Ham- 
mond converted to lithography which 
provided the necessary flexibility to sat- 
isfy their constant improvement policy. 
McCain side-sewing was introduced four 
years ago. Ever since torn bindings 
have been troubles of the past. Weigh- 
ing five pounds, the Atlas avoids the 
hair-trigger, self-closing action usually 
found in lighter side-sewn books. 

Their newest time- and money-saving 
innovation is an IBM filing system. In 
the past, when the census made its re- 
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Hammond's atlas production dollars 


give “the mostest for the leastest" 


port every tenth year, the results did 
not show in the atlas until three years 
later. In the interim many hard-work- 
ing people spent tedious overtime hours 
correcting records, indexes, and maps. 
Now IBM has provided a card for every 
name in the atlas. It lists physical 
description, location, latitude, longitude, 
and population, if any. Similar in ap- 
pearance to the always welcomed govern- 
ment checks, the cards are punched to 
record this information. 


Punch card copy 


Modern punch card tabulating machines 
make it possible to compile an accurate, 
up-to-date index of any type needed for 
specific maps or atlas of maps. Just by 
feeding cards into the machine and mak- 
ing certain adjustments, only cards 
answering the problem will drop out 
into a pile. This method makes con- 
tinuous revisions up to press time pos- 
sible. For special atlases and business 
needs Hammond lithographs the com- 
plete record from plates made directly 
from the listing which the machine can 
also produce, saving all typesetting costs. 

Instead of resetting large index sec- 
tions to accommodate additional listings, 
practical Hammond production men 
often just set small sections in smaller 
type and strip in. However, periodically, 
every index is completely reset. Using 
color wherever available Hammond han- 
dles it competently and inteligentlly. For 
example: The initial letter of each alpha- 
betical listing is surprinted in a small 
blue square, outlined in black rules or, 


in the index of cities, a light blue dot 
precedes each division. This simple de- 
vice achieves readability and attractive- 
ness for the solid-set pages. With hair- 
line column rules fringed in red the 
interesting, colorful appearance of these 
otherwise drab pages is further enhanced. 


More color 


The buying public’s conception of beauty 
and usefulness currently demands the 
fullest use of colors. Previous to this 
year’s Golden Anniversary edition color 
disposition was relatively simple. Water 
areas were printed in blue. Countries 
appeared in various solid colors, usually 
combinations of the four colors used. 
Areas not effected by the title of the 
map were left white. The black plate 
listing names, boundaries, rivers, cities, 
and symbols printed over the entire map 
page. 

With a littlhe Hammond production in- 
genuity the public is getting more com- 
prehensive, more colorful maps for the 
same four printing runs. 

Reversing former procedure the state 
area is left white. Bordering states print 
in one solid color, combinations of the 
four available. Blue accentuates the 
black outlines of state and country boun- 
daries and continues to designate water 
areas. Red is used for railroads ex- 
clusively. 

The black plate remains unchanged 
although its typography is now vastly 
improved. In most cases clearer, cleaner 
Vogue replaces the frazzled, litho- 
graphic impressions of Century. From a 
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whole closetfull of miniature type cases 
names are handset according to editorial 
specification with proper spacing allow- 
ing more where other names, rivers, or 
identifications might interfere. On a 
miniature press so insignificant looking 
that it belies the importance of its func- 
tion, a reproduction proof is pulled 
sometimes on acetate, but more often on 
paper so that the typeline can be curved 
by slicing between letters. When cor- 
recting: directly on the glass plate, the 
finished name is photographically pro- 
duced on a transparency and stripped 
to the plate. By keeping production un- 
der one roof Hammond avoids wasting 
time and money waiting for messengers 
that are always “on the way.” 

As a fourth color, brown with a green 
tint is used on the halftone. typographical 
plate. Instead of using the hachuring 
method that Rand-McNally adopted (see 
BsBP October 1949, p. 82), Hammond 
relies on a graphic representation which 
although drawn looks like a photographic 
bird’s-eye view of the mountains, hills, 
and valleys shown. This same brown 
which hardly ever appears solid except 
in high mountain regions, is used as a 


strip to frame the whole map rectangle. 

How much improvement has been 
scored with the new color arrangement 
is especially evident in comparing the 
first part of old-style foreign maps with 
the now revised state section. Although 
confined to four press runs as before, 
their greater color appeal and improved 
readability is surprising. 


Uses specialists 


Although once firm believers in printing 
their own, Hammond has since learned 
how much better specialists like A. Hoen 
& Co., in Baltimore, Md., can do. Sheet- 
fed offset in 16 page forms on 70# stock 
has produced the best results. Van Rees 
in New York City does the binding in 
A. D. Smith’s Bancroft buckram cloth, 
rust in color, with the title and a globe 
stamped in gold. The format measures 
934 x 124, easily shelved in home or 
office, a strong sales factor. 

Hammond publishes a variety of other 
atlases in similar formats, from the same 
plates. For schools several 50c, paper 
covered, saddle-stitched titles are mar- 
keted. Many print off the black plate, 
showing names, rivers and boundaries, 





used in the Library edition with color 
added to accentuate the historic, eep. 
nomic, or sociological problem. Colorfyj 
pictorial charts are also featured. 

In providing a map service to publish. 
ers of encyclopedias, dictionaries, fact. 
books, etc., Hammond really gives its 
plates a run for the money by exploit. 
ing their productivity for every purpose, 

The largest of Hammond’s atlases, de. 
signed for up-to-date business use, js 
bound in loose-leaf form so that it can 
be periodically serviced with additions 
and corrections. For, far from being 
routine, map production follows all the 
excitement of international affairs’ phys. 
ical and political developments. 

Sometime ago a mysterious stranger 
appeared in the offices of President Caleb 
D. Hammond, Jr., at 305 E. 63rd St, 
N.Y,C. The stranger produced a wall- 
sized map of Russia smuggled out of the 
Soviet Union, for sale at the customary 
price of international intrigue. As a 
third generation mapmaker production- 
wise Hammond took the offer and within 
a month his modern, flexible production 
system completed what Stalin took three 
five-year plans to change. 
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Fifty Books Show in Nationwide Debut 





[ sewrsca SETS OF 
the 28th annual “Fifty Books of the 
Year” selection will go on exhibition 
April 4th at leading libraries in New 
York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and at the Poor Richard Club 
in Philadelphia. Elaborate opening cele- 
brations have been programmed in these 
cities by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, sponsors of the show. 

The jury that made the selection out 
of 678 books submitted, was composed 
of John Begg, Oxford University Press 
designer; Serge Chermayeff, President 
of the Institute of Design in Chicago; 
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Philadelphia Bookshow Set for April 11-23; 
Chicago and Textbook Exhibits Scheduled in May 


Holding the smallest and the biggest book sub- 
mitted to the annual 50 Books selection are Judges 
Lewis Gannett and John Begg. 


and Lewis Gannett, Daily Book Reviewer 
of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune (see BaBP, 
December 1949, p. 80). Chairman of 
the 50 Book committee is Alma R. Cardi, 
of Doubleday & Co. 

Detailed listings and analyses of the 
“50 Books” will be found in BaBP’s 
forthcoming April issue including reports 
of the BMI Spring Convention in New 
York, National Book Award Winners, etc. 


Textbooks in May 


The Twelfth Annual Textbook Exhibi- 
tion of the Textbook Clinic of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts will be 
held at the New York Public Library 
for one month, starting May 29. Follow- 
ing this exhibition, the show will be sent 
on tour, after which the complete set of 
books will be added to the Institute’s per- 
manent collection. Invitations to the 
New York exhibition will be sent to all 
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members of the Institute. the Clinic, and 
to others who submit books. 

The purpose of the show is to present 
textbooks selected for high artistic merit 
and technical excellence. Selections will 
be made by three qualified and impar- 
tial judges on the basis of physical at- 
tractiveness, suitability to teaching pur- 
poses, and the success with which the 
designer has solved the various problems 
imposed by the book. 


Philadelphia Book Show 


Featuring 29 special exhibits, the Phila- 
delphia Book Show at the Franklin In- 
stitute promises to. be one of the most 
impressive graphic arts displays ever 
held in Philadelphia. The show will be 
open from April 11 to 23. A preview 
dinner open only to members of the 
Philadelphia Book Clinic and their guests 
will be held April 10. Harry S. Rossiter 
is chairman of the exhibition committee. 

The Chicago Book Clinic will hold its 
first annual Book Fair in May (see 
page 107). 
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Chicago 
BOOK FAIR IN MAY 


Culminating years of work and discus- 
sion the First Annual Book Fair, an ex- 
hibition of 1949 books made in Chicago, 
will become reality at the German Club, 
May 2. “This is not a contest,” declared 
A. C. Engdahl (Engdahl Bindery, Inc.), 
program chairman for the Chicago Book 
Clinic, sponsors of the show, “but it is a 
plan to show every member and guest 
what is being done in this area. Few 
people know how many important books 
are published in Chicago.” 


Each Chicago publisher, regardless of 
type, has been invited to submit the best 
of his production. Credits are planned 
to show not only the publisher, but also 
typographers, suppliers, art directors, 
production heads, book designers, bind- 
ers, printers, and engravers. 

William T. Couch, director of the 
University of Chicago Press, will be the 
featured speaker at the opening dinner. 
His subtle irony aimed at errors, which 
are the result of carelessness or bad de- 
sign and how these reflect good or bad 
production, have made him a popular 
critic for these occasions before. 


Detailed plans are now being formu- 
lated and will be made to all firms. It 
is hoped that the show may be held over 
for public exhibition. Anyone outside 
the Chicago area who wishes to attend 
should make his reservation through 
Clinic President Geoffrey Higgins, Hig- 
gins Inc., 161 West Harrison St., Chi- 
cago 5, IIL. 

The announcement of this event all 
but overshadowed the regular February 
7th Clinic meeting to which George 
Reinfeld, Jr., brought the annual Turck 
& Reinfeld (N. Y. book jacket manu- 
facturers) jacket exhibition (see BaBP, 
Feb., p. 66). An added attraction for 





the evening was the color sound movie 
The World Behind a Watermark, shown 
through courtesy of Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co., Fort Edwards, Wisc. The 
film traced the making of paper back 
to its source, from tree planting, through 
timbering, to the final preparation of 
paper with a watermark. 


Boston 


BUILDERS MEET CRITICS 


Two additional interesting meetings have 
been planned for the second half of the 
1949-50 season by The Bookbuilders of 
Boston. Here’s their program: 


March 27. Theme: “Fifty British Books,” 
with address by Beatrice Warde, 
director of publicity, Monotype Corp. 
Ltd. This will be a clinical discussion 
of fifty books produced in England 
entirely by Monotype. The books will 
be on display at the meeting. 


April 24. Annual meeting. Theme: “The 
Reading Public — Can It Long En- 
dure.” John K. M. McCaffery, the 
popular maestro of “The Author Meets 
the Critics” radio and television shows 
will be the speaker. 


Meetings will be held at Shrafft’s Res- 
taurant, 16 West St., Boston, with a so- 
cial period at 5:30, dinner at 6:30, and 
speaker at 7:30. For reservations call or 
write Robert Wallingford, Tileston & 
Hollingsworth, 213 Congress St. Tele- 
phone, Llberty 2-3870. 

Topic for the meeting held on Feb- 
ruary 27 was ’Research and Development 
of Book Manufacturing Equipment.” Ad- 
miral Louis De Florez, of the De Florez 
Co., Inc., was the speaker. The operation 
of some of the new bookbinding equip- 
ment was shown in films, and a panel ot 
bindery superintendents was present to 
answer questions on binding. 
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Philadelphia 
TRIPLE-PLAY PROGRAM 


Two book critiques on Harper’s “This I 
Remember” and Lippincott’s “Plays of 
Henry James,” a complete report on the 
Fifth Annual Philadelphia Book Show 
by Chairman Harry Rossiter and a talk 
“Fair Trade Is Good for Books” featured 
the February 14 meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Book Clinic. 

Maurice Mermey, director of the 
Bureau of Education on Fair Trade was 
the guest speaker. His bureau was or- 
ganized to help preserve Fair Trade as 
an instrument of state and national 
policy. 

Mermey stated that the manufacturing 
industries incident to the book industry 
are really service industries and there- 
fore very much dependent on Fair Trade, 
an issue in the book business today. His 
first experience with the book industry 
came in 1934 when “Anthony Adverse,” 
which was published at $3.50, was sold 
by a New York store as a loss leader 
at 57 cents. This could. not be done 
today, the speaker declared, in 45 of the 
48 states. Exceptions are Missouri, 
Texas, Vermont, and the District of 
Columbia. Excesses such as this, said 
Mermey, brought about the Fair Trade 
Laws in the United States. 

The Fair Trade Law, he said, gives 
the manufacturer the right to protect 
himself by establishing a minimum re- 
tail price. This eliminates loss leader 
selling where a manufacturer wishes to 
make use of the Fair Trade Law. If a 
big bookseller can sell a book for 57 
cents that retails for $3.50, some smaller 
bookseller will go out of business. If 
the publisher loses distribution from his 
small outlets to big ones, he will also 
soon go out of business. 

Rossiter gave detailed reports on plans 
for the Book Show (see page 106). 


N. Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1950 







Title Publisher 


CORDELIA Doubleday & Co. 


FREDERICK CATHERWOOD Oxford Univ, Press 
ARCHT. ; 


ford Univ, 
LITER Oxford Univ, Press 


SALT WATER FISHING 
BLACK AND WHITE 


THE EPIC OF RUSSIAN 
ATURE 


Henry Holt & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 
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Designer 
Diana Klemin 


Stefan Salter 


f, John Begg; 
b, Janet Halverson 
Maurice Serle Kaplan H. Wolff 


A. W. Rushmore 


Manufacturer 


Type 
Country Life Press L. Fairfield 10/11 


Knickerbocker Ptg. L. Janson 11/15 
Knickerbocker Ptg. L. Times Roman 
10/12 


Haddon Craftsmen 


Paper Cloth 
Perkins & Squier Interlaken Imco, flaxen, 
light blue 


Warren’s 1854 Text Bancroft Devron, blue 


Warren’s 1854 Text Bancroft Linen Finish, red 


L. Baskerville 11/14 Warren’s Cumberland d.c. Holliston Rex Linen, blue 
L. Janson 10/12 


Perkins & Squier Holliston Sharon Vellum 














Good Forms Make for Smoother Operation in 


ly I KNEW ALL ABOUT 
book production and spake with the voice 
of angels, and had no love,—it availeth 
me nothing. If I knew all about han- 
dling composition, and plates, and press- 
work and binding, and not enough about 
the men who do it, I would be in a 
permanent stew. If I could coordinate 
the work of machines, and not the efforts 
of men, I would be just an ungreased 
wheel within wheels, and wear out fast. 
What we are faced with all along is the 
necessity for not only coordinating phases 
of work, but also different approaches to 
our work. Not only phases of production, 
but also what goes before, and what 
comes after, —the needs of editors and 
auditors, of designers and salesmen. 


MANUFACTURING ESTIMATE 
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We have to have an adequate measure 
of organization, and also of human consid- 
eration. We have to know which phases 
of work are helped by the rigidity of 
definite procedures, where deviations 
from these procedures can occasionally 
be justified, and where they should never 
be considered, and also where the warmth 
of human relations can be relied upon as 
being better than any method. 

The latter is no doubt true for the 
author-editor relationship, while the 
editor-production relationship best oper- 
ates according to definite formulae. This 
pattern of relationships seems to hold 
true for most publishing houses. 

Methodical procedures are not meant 
to replace human relations. On the con- 


MANUFACTURING INFORMATION 
AUTHOR'S FULL NAME: 


trary, by developing routines they should 
free people for human contact, unless we 
use the time gained by the speed-up of 
methodization to lead ourselves up with 
more methodical detail. Some of the 
time gained should be devoted to estab- 
lishing a mutual understanding of all 
phases of a work to which each makes 
a different contribution. 

Time and motion study supplies one 
of the most important angles from which 
to perfect existing methods. Once defi- 
nite procedures are established, inter- 
ference with them should be strictly 
avoided. 


Placing authority 
Delegation of authority is part of every 


Address: ___ 
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attempt toward organization. It must 
be based on trust, or should not be un- 
dertaken. There is no such thing as dele- 
gating part of a responsibility. Let me 
use an example. In a small publishing 
house the production manager handled 
his own follow-up. As it is getting too 
much for him he hires an assistant 
to take care of part of his work. Re- 
sult: they will daily call up the same 
people, with one handling one book today 
and the other tomorrow. Even if they 


divide the books between them they still 
will both call the same people. 

But if all the follow-up were turned 
over to the assistant, and the production 
manager would limit himself to a daily 
study of schedule changes, he would 
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(Organization for Production 


PART THREE of a series: by WERNER PLAUT, Wilcox & Follett, Chicago 


MANUSCRIPT AND PROOF RECORD 


paces PLATES 


detect critical developments without 
making a nervous wreck out of his 
assistant. 

A company should exercise the utmost 
care in the appointment of its executives 
so that the higher ups don’t need to 
worry about departmental details. A 
general manager is not meant to be a 
super-supervisor of departmental detail. 
He is a manager of managers, a leader 
of men who are leaders in their domain. 
He does not need to have specialized 
knowledge in every field, but he must 
know how to bring out the best in men. 
The prerogative of leadership is to dele- 
gate authority in order to make others 
grow so they can make a greater con- 
tribution to the common effort. 
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begins the breakdown 
of dreams into reality. 
When all the facts are 
in they are compiled 
on the information 








form. When production 
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proof starts its journey 
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The anxious supervision of outdated 
methods has something of the tragi- 
comical. Like the man who, in his 
dream, runs and runs and never gets 
there, it never gets there either. It loses 
too great a percentage of the proceeds 
of laboring effort in the escape of minor 
fortunes through hundreds of leaks in 
the organizational set-up. 


Build a system 


So also ‘within a production department, 
applied methods of operation must be 
built into a system that permeates every 
phase of the operation, because the full 
benefit of systematizing any phase of 
operation’ can be ‘derived only from 
systematizing all contributing phases, and 
lining them together in such a way that 
one daft thing leads to another. 

These are nice things to aim at. But 
before I go any further I am going to 
muster all my courage for a confession. 
I am afraid that this may sound like a 
voice out of the promised land of perfect 
production procedures. No, we didn’t 
get there, either! Our operations are 
far from perfect, and the best we dare 
to say is that we believe that all in our 
groups have somewhat grown with the 
growing challenge of expanding opera- 
tions. I hope that I will not disappoint 
anyone who has embarked upon a course 
of book production work, and who is 
now trying to regain his peace of mind, 
if I admit that with us too, the production 
man’s life still is a harried one. I know 
it only by hearsay in other houses the 
production mess sometimes turns the 
production man into a production man- 
iac, a state of mind in which his vo- 
cabulary outgrows his popularity. Good 
forms would make for smoother opera- 
tions in production organization. 

That reminds me. That’s the title of 
this article. Apparently I am now com- 
ing to the point. It’s about time, too. 





Smoother operation 


Good forms make for smoother opera- 
tions, and a production department has 
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WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 
1255 S. Wabash Ave. - Chicago 5 
Phone HARrison 2640 


plenty of use for good forms in every 
sense of the word. Ours are perhaps far 
from perfect, but we always keep a copy 
of every form in a special file. On these 
copies we enter whatever corrections we 
deem improvements. We make such a 
correction every time a form does not 
fully suit the needs of a job. 

Our Manufacturing Estimate is a 
sheet that breaks down all cost into per 
copy units, and all hope for profit into 
little bits of resignation and gloom. But 
at least it is a good way to find out why 
there is no money in the darn thing. 
This sheet goes into the production file. 
so that whenever the complete file is 
needed, this infermation will be part of 
it. If you are planning to ask for a 
raise, be sure that the boss didn’t see 
any cost figures in at least a week. 

The Production File of each title and 
printing has three folders, one for gen- 
eral correspondence, one for pending 
quotations, and one for issued orders. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR ESTIMATING 
1288 So. Wabash Ave 
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Its inside cover has a Progressive Cost 
Compilation form, a simple mimeo- 
graphed sheet with a simple tally-record 
that shows the outlay up to date. 

We insist upon receiving all quotations 
in writing on the manufacturer’s station- 
ery. Some of them are old friends whose 
word we would trust without qualifica- 
tions, but to “put it in writing” is not 
only business like, it is the only way to 
compare quotations with specifications, 
and to make sure that no misunderstand- 
ing entered into them. If the quotations 
are incomplete, treat it gently. You will 
be glad you did. Don’t look at your 
secretary. She will only show you that 
you are the one who made out the speci- 
fications. So all you can say is that it 
isn’t too important anyway. That’s what 
all her previous bosses said when they 
made a mistake, and it is silly. That 
baby looks right through you, anyway. 


Off-color borders 


I have a preference for stationery with 
off color borders for quotations. They 
are easy to find in a crowded file. 

Some of my friends are of the iolerant 
sort. (Have to be, said one of our edi- 
tors.) Anyway, what I want to tell about 
them is that they do all their negotiations 
over the telephone, because it saves time 
as they believe. So they wait for the 
right party to be paged, then they go 
through the howdy - do - thank - you - and- 
yourself-fishing-golf-ball game-weather 
preliminaries like through a Chinese 





ritual, and when they finally get to talk. 
ing turkey they make neat notes of every. 
thing, and file them carefully enough. 

Their files consist mostly of the same 
size notes on the same color paper, in 
the same handwriting, and to find any 
record of any communication they have 
to re-read reams of their own notes, a 
time-consuming but apparently emotion- 
ally satisfactory procedure. But if you 
get everything in writing from your sup- 
pliers, each communication is on differ. 
ent stationery, and more readily recog. 
nized. It can be handed on to an asso- 
ciate for checking and processing, and it 
saves time and effort. 

Everything in writing between depart- 
ments, too! Have you ever heard the 
boss complain about that green A grade 
natural finish cloth, when he wanted an 
impregnated Cl red vellum? Your edi- 
tor complain about the 60lb. titanium 
filled offset regular which you bought 
for a juvenile on which she was sure 
that you were agreed on using a 100Ib. 
antique finish stock? Your designer sup- 
ply you with a two-color die for a one 
color stamping job, with artwork made 
to reduce to the proportions of an orig- 
inal but abandoned plan? Discovered 
that your colorwork has to print on both 
sides of the sheet, and that your esti- 
mates are therefore wrong? If so, then 
it will dawn upon you that a conference 
though time absorbing can be a good 
thing, and become an even better thing 
if the editor whose baby the particular 
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job is going to be, gives you in a Manu- 
facturing Information sheet a written 
confirmation of what you are to aim at. 
This information does not have to be 
final but is a sort of Declaration of In- 
tentions, subject to change in case of 
acceptable counter-suggestions from the 
production department, the occurrence of 
new brain waves, or other acts of God. 
This information will then be translated 
in the somewhat more technical Speci- 
fications for Estimating which go to the 
manufacturer. 


Final estimate 


The next step. as quotations come in, 
calls for the Manufacturing Estimate 
form which we mentioned before as going 
into the production file. We believe that 
we have our files fairly well organized, 
but are convinced that they should not be 
referred to whenever reference could be 
made to a consolidated Production Rec- 
ord. Ours contains a combination record 
of orders placed, when, where, and order 
number; of shipping dates for proofs, 
plates, paper, presswork, engravings, 
drawings, when requested, when prom- 
ised, when delivered; of broken down 
unit cost and royalty arrangement; of 
materials like cloth, paper, number of 
reams, size. grain, weight, suppliers and 
prices; of the movement of proofs and 
of the disposal of artwork. 

It states number of pages, trim size 
and type size of page, and it contains 
a space for entering copyright applica- 
tions. It ought to also contain infor- 
mation on layout, on number and size of 
forms, on number and printing technique 
of inserts, and where they fall, on front- 
matter layout and front-office preferences. 
It should be more specific than ours 
on binding style, and it should not make 
a secret either of whether a job prints 
from type, from electros or plastic plates, 
or if offset, whether from albumen . or 
deep-etch plates. It should also say 
whether type is stored or pattern plates 
made. It should also tell us who is the 
editor assigned to this job. 

It necessitates lots of entries, that is 
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PLATE PROOFS OK FOR PRTG. [) 


VAN DYKES OK FOR PRTG. 0 x 


AT HEAD__.____ AT FOOT___ 


CHAPTERS TO RUN IN OR START NEW PAGES... _ _ __ 
PARAGRAPH INDENTION __ __ om (s) 


SHORT PAGES___.___ 


INCORPORATE ORIGINAL HALFTONES. 


FRONT MATTER LAYOUT: 
a 
| TS 
Page 3... __ 
Page 4... 


FIRST PAGE OF TEXT STARTS WITH 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PAGES. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

Proof orders, ‘'spec"’ 

sheets, cost records, 

route slips, and com- 

position orders speed 

book production at 

Wilcox & Follett office. 

Other forms listed, not 

shown, 


SEND TIME SLIP WITH EACH BATCH OF CORRECTIONS. 


true! But this work is done only once, 
while reference to the status of a job 
has to be made many times, and while 
reference to files is time absorbing, a 
combination record puts all the facts 
concerning one’s jobs at one’s finger tips. 

A detailed Composition Instruction 
sheet is attached to specifications, and, 
if there were any changes, it is sent out 
again with the manuscript copy on all 
but the simplest jobs. 


Proof handling 


We used to examine all proofs in the 
production department, enter them in the 
proofs record, and pass them on to the 


editorial department. Sometimes these 
proofs were delayed for hours while 
some other urgent work was being at- 
tended to. Now proofs are passed on 
immediately, without examination, and 
therefore without entry in the proofs 
record. The editorial department is sup- 
plied with Notification Blanks on which 
to report incoming and outgoing proofs, 
and on which a mere check mark most 
times is enough to indicate what in- 
structions were issued with the return 
proofs. The proofs to be returned go 
back with a Proof Label on which the 
editor expresses whether revised galleys, 
page proofs, or etch proofs are wanted, 
and how many sets, or whether a job is 
O.K. for foundry or presswork. This 
label causes our younger and more inno- 
cent editors to state clearly what they 
want, instead of just initialing proofs 


without instructions, leaving it to the 
printer to consult a mind reader. 

We have found that good forms do 
make for smoother operation. It is like 
putting a vehicle on tracks. It will run 
with less friction and its operator has to 
watch signals only but does not have 
to stop and consider which turn to take. 
He knows that the tracks will guide 
him. Good forms will direct us, they 
will remind us of each consecutive form 
of production. They make operations 
independent of some superman’s think- 
ing of everything at the right moment. 
They free us from repeating our mis- 
takes, because there is no past slip up 
that should not have caused us to add an 
adequate item to some form, where it will 
automatically make a repetition of this 
slip-up impossible. 

Yes, organization is necessary. Mech- 
anization is simplification. Regimenta- 
tion actually does free us of the need of 
having to give a greater amount of atten- 
tion to technical detail. But sold as I 
am on definite organization, on clear-cut 
division of responsibilities, on respect 
for established procedures, the good 
forms on paper cannot replace the good 
forms of social interplay. Organization 
is not meant to replace human relations, 
but to make them count more. Good 
forms in the one sense will make it pos- 
sible to get more out of good forms in 
the other. There is no doubt that we are 
all given ample opportunity to develop 
them all. 
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Diana Klemin 


DOUBLEDAY & CO. 


Fell’s U. S. Coin Book 


by Jacques Del Monte. 5 x 78g. $1.50 
Publisher: Frederick Fell, Inc. 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff 
Type: Intertype Waverly 11/13; 21x35 
Stock: Carfax Antique 
Binding: Holliston Crown Linen, blue 
Stamping: brown ink 
Designer: Sidney Solomon 


This is said to be the first popular book 
on the subject of coin collection, and by 
appearance and price it should attract 
a new audience to the field as was the 
intent. The formal title page is impres- 
sive and colorful with a pleasing com- 
bination of Bank Script, Alternate Gothic, 
Orplid, and Vogue Extra Bold. Its sharp 
contrast in color is repeated on the 
chapter openings with the titles in Bank 
Script and the chapter numbers and 
stick-up initials in Vogue Extra Bold. 
The text in Waverly 11/13 has a certain 
quaintness appropriate to the many draw- 
ings of old coins and the eleven point is 
not too large for the small format. The 
large amount of tabular excerpt in nine 
point Waverly is clearly set off. 


Although the title design on the front 
cover resembles the stamping on an old 
coin, it is not in keeping with the precise 
style of the rest of the book and the 
reverse stamping on the backstrap seems 
the only weak note on this otherwise 
attractive effort. 


Sculpture: Principles 
and Practice 


by Louis Slobodkin. 8144 x 1]. $5.95 
Publisher: World Publishing Co. 
Comp. & Printer: Haddon Craftsmen 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/14; 38 x 58% 
Stock: Warren’s 1854, smooth, light toned 
Binding: Bancroft, nat. finish, sky grey 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf, dark 
purplish-brown ink 
Designer: Abe Lerner and author 
Illustrator: author and photographs 


Two designers have combined asym- 
metrical and symmetrical design to pro- 
duce an orderly and distinctive “how-to- 
do-it” book. The pattern of the asym- 
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metrical binding is repeated on the 
chapter openings and on the vigorous, 
well-balanced title page and frontis. 

The contents page wisely includes the 
illustration reference together with the 
subject matter. The text, set in double 
columns with subheads flush left, is ap- 
propriate to the large format chosen 
for the illustrations. Yet the designers 
shift to centered running heads and 
where necessary for clarity to centered 
illustration captions. Each page with 
illustrations, sometimes a combination of 
halftones and line diagrams, is handled 
as an effective and individual double 
spread. (Figs. 69-71.) 

At the end of the book a gallery of 
great sculpture is presented in a similar 
and appealing manner. Another pleas- 
ing feature is the use of Janson for both 
text and display. The hand set Janson 
gives the bold, chiseled feeling that the 
subject matter demands. Warren’s 
#1854 smooth light toned paper is well 
suited to Janson and to the half-tone and 
line illustrations. 


Henry-Fisherman 


by Marcia Brown. 10x8. $2.00. 
Publisher: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Compositor: Nu-Type Service 
Printer: Affiliated Litho 
Binder: Scribner Press; Service Bindery 
Type: Foundry, futura demi-bold 14/16; 
varied x40; 
Stock: Pickwick offset vellum finish 
Binding: Bancroft Statron, sand 
Stamping: brown ink 
Designer & Illustrator: author 


Five brilliant colors—coral, dark green, 
turquoise, gold and brown—provide the 
reader audience (ages five to eight) with 
an enticing, lively picture book of St. 
Thomas island. The offset process chosen 
gives an exceptionally clear and well- 
registered job of reproduction. In spite 
of this tempting range of colors the de- 
signer has not been afraid to let the 
white paper play an important role as a 
sixth color. 

The text, set in fourteen point Futura 
Dembold, the proper crisp accompani- 
ment, occupies the lower portion of each 


in a series of monthly critical studies of design and 
production of contemporary trade and textbooks, 


left hand page so that there is a feeling of 
spaciousness around the drawings on the 
right-hand pages. In contrast the title 
page with its large abstract design and 
sudden use of Lydian Bold italic seems 
crowded against the rest of the book. 

With all the tempting, vibrant colors 
in the text the designer shows great re- 
straint on the binding by using a sand 
colored cloth stamped in only one ink— 
chocolate brown. The oblong format was 
obviously required by the harbor and 
sea drawings. 


Fighters for Freedom 


6x734. $1.30. 
Publisher: Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Compositor: publisher 
Printer: C. O. Owen 
Binder: Brock & Rankin 
Type: Lino. Century 12/17; 24x37 
Stock: Hermes E.F. 
Binding: Joanna-Western Natural special 
Impreglin 
Stamping: Dk. brown & brick red inks 
Designer: Publisher 
Illustrator: Dirk Gringhuis 


This fourth to fifth grade reader is not 
particularly imaginative but its boldness 
and directness of approach would appeal 
to small boys. Pricewise it is a manufac- 
turing feat at $1.30 with sturdy cloth 
stamped in two inks, a two-colored end- 
sheet, a full-color frontispiece and numer- 
ous black and white drawings. 

On the binding the liberty bell set at 
an angle against a broad horizontal band 
attempts a feeling of struggle and ex- 
citement. The title-page is a bold enough 
companion to the powerful, realistic 
frontis but I see no reason for the con- 
flicting combination of Lydian caps, low- 
er case and italic and Balloon Extra Bold. 
The text in Century 12/17 is satisfactory. 
But the Regal caps for chapter heads and 
the minute Regal for subtitles add un- 
necessary variety! 

However the publisher is to be com- 
mended for a generally competent, manu- 
facturing job and for selecting a paper 
smooth enough for the black and white 
scratch-board drawings. 

(Please turn to page 115) 


GUEST REVIEWERS 


Mary Alexander....(U. of Chicago Press 
John Begg..... .(Oxford Univ. Press 
Alma Cardi........ (Doubleday & Co. 
Bradlee Emmon ittle Brown & Co. 
D. M. Glixon.................... (Story Classics 






Publishers are cordially invited to submit books or ask for entry blanks. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


Maurice Kaplan.................... (Free Lance 
Stefan Salter ...(Free Lance 
Shoene (Blakiston Co. 

i (Ginn & Co. 

Lew White.......... (L. F. White Ptg. Co. 
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after the river was frozen over, for it wasn't so long ago that 
the private home with a bath was a novelty. For the price of 
twenty-five cents in the carly years, now thirty-five cents on 
weekdays, bathing privileges are afforded. a bath towel and a 
bar of soap, and take your turn. At one time many of the business 
people took a bath while waiting for » haircut, but the bathing 


Plaster—an Intermediate Material 


Coast plaster is an intermediate material. It 
should nor be conndered 2s 2 final medeum 
tance no matter how much effort (palshing, 
carving. scratching, color, etc.) = devoted to 
a fineshed sculpeure in plaster, 1 still remains 
a lifeless prece lacking the buster, warmth. du- 
rability, of any other qualnes one looks for in 
2 fine sculpture material 

In spite of that, every sculpror mast know 


your clay sketch and your stone or wood carv- 
ing. And it serves as the step berween many 
mediums and many processes through all sculp- 
ture procedures. 

The principle of all plaster casting process 
is the same. A negate mold is made around or 
on the model The negative mold is prepared 
with some separator. A creamy muxture of 
plaster and water m poured (of laid) anto che 


how to cast plaster, and the majority of all —negarive mold. The creamy mixture hardens. 
sculpture pieces sometime during their devel- The negative mold is removed and you have 2 
‘opment must be rendered on plaster For plas dead w hire plaster reproducnon of your model. 
ter is the step berween the clay model and your The umplest and most commonly used proc- 
final bronae cast. Plaster is the sep berween ess 5 the Waste Mold. Although i thes process 


end of the barbering business has declined.” 

So, too, has the interest in barbershop gatherings. This is at- 
tributable to the automobile and the radio, argues Mr. Dorn- 
feld. Before their introduction the barbershop was a news center. 
‘There men gathered early in the day to learn what had hap- 
ee vhs ON With the coming of fall the 





CERASIMOS MARKORAS 
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visitors dropped ito the barbershop. Mr. Dornfeld had one of 
the first telephones. and many a man, he said, dropped in on 


Fig. 79. A. Model. B. Model with mold C Mold removed. D. Mold prepared and 


world go by. But if the next hundred bring as many sealed. E. Cast of Model. 


years 
changes as the past | wonder what will happen to the business 
of barbering” 
It was still early in the day when I concluded my interview 
with Mr. Dornfeld. My imagination fired with pictures of scenes 
“ 
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Gell TECHNIQUES 
UNITED STATES 


COIN 
BOOK 


By focgens Gol Menke 


CHAPTER Five 


DAILY BREAD 


TO IGNORE COMMON 

activities is to deny ordinary 

men their place, however hum- 

ble, in the scheme of society. We 

cannot overlook the inventive 

ness and logic by which people have supplied their needs. 

Urban man accepts from the hands of specialists those articles 

which the New Mexico villager had to make for himself; 

much of the creative effort of the frontier went into the manu 

facture of implements for daily use. Carving a plow or making 

an oven of adobe might not be called sculpture, yet the result 

ing pieces had esthetic value, and were always worked beyond 

the point of strict utility. The techniques of living in a com 
munity are basic to all its arts. 

With only plows, shovels, and hoes at their disposal, and 
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“Modern Greek Poetry" (top left) 
Set by Knickerbocker Prtg. Co. in Lino. Caledonia 10/13. 
Folio, Lino. Spartan heavy 8pt; title, Lino. Spartan heavy 


12pt; poem author, Lino. Caledonia !0pt; poem title, Lino. 
Caledonia ital. 10pt. 


“28th Annual of Advertising and Editorial Art“ 
(lower left) 


Set by The Gallery Press in Lino. Bodoni ital. 12/15. 
Numerals, Mono. Heavy Copperplate Gothic Text. #166 8pt; 
titles, Mono. Light Copperplate Gothic #340 6 pt; names, 
Heavy Copperplate Gothic #342J 6pt. 


“Fell's United States Coin Book" (lower center) 


Set by H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. in Int. Waverly 11/13. Title 
(first line) ATF Bank Script 36pt; (2nd line) Mono. Alter- 
nate Gothic #77 30pt; (3rd & 4th line) ATF Orplid 48pt; 
author, ATF Bank Script |8pt; imprint, Int. Vogue extra 
bold 6pt. 


“New Mexico Village Arts” (lower left) 

Set by U. of New Mexico Press in Lino. Baskerville 14/16. 
Numeral, ATF Baskerville 36pt; head, calligraphy in russet; 
chapter number, Lino. Baskerville l4pt; chapter head, ATF 
Baskerville 24pt; folio, Lino. Baskerville IIpt. Illustrated by 
Lloyd Lozes Goff in color. 


"Side Roads: Excursions into Wisconsin's Past" 

(top center) 

Set by Banta Publishing Co. in Lino. Caledonia 12/16. 
Running head, Lino. Caledonia ital. I2pt; folio, Lino. Cale- 
donia bold 1{2pt. Illustrated by Dorothy E. Meeker. 


“Sculptures: Principles and Practice" (top right) 
Set by Haddon Craftsmen in Lino. Janson 11/14. Chapter 
numeral, mono. Janson #401 30pt; chapter head, Mono. Jan- 


son #401 36pt; initial, Mono. Janson #40! 18 pt; cutline, 
Lino. Janson with ital. II pt; folio, Lino. Janson | I pt. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Bells of Bleecker Street 


by Valenti Angelo. 554 x 8144. $2.50 
Publisher: Viking Press 
Manufacturer: Vail-Ballou Press 
Type: Lino. Electra 11/15; 22x38 
Stock: Warren’s eggshell, sub. 70 
Binding: Holliston reg. Vellum, Russian 
wine 
Stamping: red ink 
Designer: Morris Colman & author 
Illustrator: author 


Here is a perfect blending of all elements 
of design and manufacture in a book for 
ages nine to twelve. The Electra 11 pt. 
is an adequate size for this age group 
and the gentle, even and lightweight line 
drawings. The double-spread title-page 
with Baskerville italic introduces the 
merry, warm mood of life on Bleecker 
Street. In contrast the endpapers play up 
the activities on the rooftops. 


On the binding instead of repeating 
the title page drawing, a smaller, inti- 
mate grouping might have been more in- 
viting. A light green ink on the Russian 
wine cloth would perhaps have been 
gayer and also tied in better with the 
green and white endpapers. It is worth 
noting that as an economy measure for 
a comparatively short-run, the cover was 
stamped from a ‘heavy-gauge copper line 
engraving, instead of the more costly 
brass die. 


Modern Greek Poetry 


Translated and Edited by Rae Dalven. 
53Qx8lg. $3.50. 
Publisher: Gaer Associates, Inc. 
Manufacturer: Knickerbocker Prtg. Corp. 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 10/13: 23x3714. 
Stock: Oxford Carfax 
Binding: spine, Bancroft oxford grey; 
sides, red Mactex 
Stamping: aluminum leaf 
Designer: Ben Raeburn 


There is a sense of movement and free- 
dom in the presentation of this compre- 
hensive anthology of modern Greek 
poetry. The three-piece, square-backed 
cover combining a Mactex buckram pat- 
tern and an Oxford grain is boldly 
stamped in aluminum foil. The title page, 
though emphatic, is forced in design 
whereas the part titles carry out the 
spirit of the binding. 

The size of the book is logical for the 
type of poetry. Runover lines are almost 
completely avoided by setting the poems 
with longer lines flush left on a 23 pica 
measure while the poems with shorter 
lines are indented four picas to prevent 
them from being crammed into the gut- 
ier. Unfortunately the 8 pt. bold run- 
ning heads, flush into the gutter, are too 
inconspicuous in appearance. 

Of prime importance ‘in any collection 
is the contents page—here functionally 
organized. The poets’ names are set in 
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caps flush left, then readily accessible, 
indented beneath, is the folio followed by 
the poem titles. For once the bibliog- 
raphy, index of titles and index of poets 
are treated with equal attention and 
legibly set in text size type. 


New Mexico Village Arts 
by Roland Dickey. 67% x 10%4. $7.00 


Publisher: Univ. of New Mexico Press 

Manufacturer: University of New Mexico 
press 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 14/16; 29 x 44 

Stock: Beckett text, 70#, wove finish 

Binding: Holliston Mills Novelex linen, 
natural 

Stamping: blue ink 

Designer: Helen Gentry 

Illustrator: Lloyd Lozes Goff 


This study of the arts and crafts of New 
Mexico is appropriately bound in a rough 
natural Novelex linen on which a strik- 
ing all-over design was preprinted. On 
the title page and part openings, illus- 
trations, some in bright coral, yellow and 
green, others in the softer shades of 
cocoa, yellow and olive green, contribute 
to a gay decorative, appealing book. 


Calligraphy for the title page and part 

titles adds a light, informal touch where- 
as Baskerville for chapter heads and text 
provides the proper contrasting setting 
for the many lively elements. The treat- 
ment of all details is careful and com- 
petent. The stylized chapter openings 
with run-around spot drawings are grace- 
fully handled. Line drawings intersperse 
well-proportioned and somewhat formal 
text pages. The preface is handsomely 
set in Baskerville italic. Functionally the 
double column contents combines text 
and illustrative references on the same 
page. Again the asymmetrical, double 
column style is used in the glossary and 
bibliography. 
- All this imaginative effort of illustra- 
tion and design is complemented by an 
excellent printing and register job on a 
suitable paper. 


Side Roads: Excursions into 
Wisconsin’s Past 


7, x 1014. $2.75 

Publisher: State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin 

Manufacturer: Banta Publishing Co. 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 12/16: 27 x 43 
Stock: heavy, antique, natural 
Binding: Interlaken sacktext, natural 
Stamping: dark brown ink 
Designer: Livia Appel 
Illustrator: Dorothy E. Meeker 


A quaint drawing in warm brown ink on 
a rough, brown-specked, sand-colored 


cloth sets the mood for this nostalgic . 


book of Old World customs in Wiscon- 
sin. The large format, the adequate mar- 
gins provide a leisurely setting for the 





story of a bygone era. Drawings casually 
placed in the outside margins, sometimes 
as runarounds with hand-written cap- 
tions, are in lively contrast to the formal 
head and tail piece illustrations for each 
chapter. 

The combination of Bulmer italic dis- 
play and Caledonia text are safely pleas- 
ing as always, but the Georgian initials 
combined with Caslon Open Face on the 
title page seem too sedate. On the bind- 
ing, Bulmer would have been more in 
keeping with the style of the book than 
Lydian. 


28th Annual of Advertising and 
Editorial Art 


by Art Directors Club of New York. 
8x 11%. $8.00. 
Publisher: Pitman Publishing Corp. 
Compositor & Printer: The Gallery Press 
Binder: Russell-Rutter Co. 
Type: Lino. Bodoni, 8, 10, 12; 48 x 68 
Stock: Warren’s Lustro gloss, double 
coated 
Binding: Dupont Fabrikoid, tan 
Stamping: White leaf and black foil 
Designer: George Krikorian 


Over 240 items of art illustration—adver- 
tising, editorial, fashion, and general— 
are included in this volume. Yet there 
is such a flexibility of layout that each 
pair of facing pages is an individual, 
refreshing unit. 

To match this wide variety of art work 
and type faces the designer has appropri- 
ately selected Copperplate Gothic for dis- 
play and Bodoni italic for all comments. 
The sheer simplicity of the part titles 
set low on the page forms a breathing 
space amidst all the competing, exciting 
material. On the text pages the captions 
are so well placed that the question never 
arises as to which illustration they 
belong. 

The front matter with many unusual 
features is varied in design though not 
well integrated. It includes a stark, dra- 
matic title page, a conservative contents 
page, a preface, arranged as a double 
spread and several large bleed photo- 
graphs of members of the jury. All this 
is handsomely reproduced on 801b. War- 
ren’s Lustro Gloss Double Coated, sur- 
rounded by black endsheets and enclosed 
in a rippled tan Fabrikoid binding em- 
in a rippled tan Fabrikoid binding 
stamped in black and white foil. 


Back Numbers Wanted 


B&BP needs backcopies of Jan.-Dec. 
1932 issues; also, Dec, 1936, Jan. 


1937, May 1941, Dec. 1942. Please 
communicate with B&BP's Circulation 
Dept., 50 Union Square; New York 
3, New York. 
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Other impressive ATF faces 
that should be in every 


newspaper composing room 
Designed especially to dress the newspaper in the most Brush Grayda 


" Balloons (in 3 weights) 
modern manner, but equally valuable for clean-cut, power Gothies (in a great variety) 
ful advertising display. Though high in character count, Kaufmanns (Script and Bold) 

Lydians (in 2 weights) 


its exceptionally open counters and large x-size for the Lydian Bold Condensed 

body make it extremely readable. Also interesting in small Lydian Bold Condensed Italic 
Spartans (in 3 weights) 

masses well leaded. Foundry cast in 8 to 84 point, includ- Spartan Bold Condensed 

ing the useful intermediate 42-point size. — ainaieen 

The sparkling Italics are slightly decorative and viva- Stymie Bold Condensed 

cious for emphasis or quality appeal. Used for step-down weir 


Write for Descripti Price List 
heads, they give the paper a new look. Advertisers also nor re 


will appreciate their freshness. In to 72 pt., Amer ican I ype F ounders 


with special characters fonted separately. 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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NYONE” WITH 


enough money can get into the publish- 
ing business, says J. Kendrick Noble, 
president of Noble & Noble, New York 
City textbook publishers. But after 
talking to Noble, you get a definite im- 
pression that “anyone” just wouldn’t last 
very long in the text book field which 
this firm has specialized in since its 
inception in 1886. 

Noble, who as head of this medium 
sized organization keeps in intimate touch 
with his editorial, sales and production 
departments, obviously enjoys being a 
publisher and takes an optimistic view 
of things to come. While costs have 
gone up, so has the firm’s volume of busi- 
ness. His optimism for the future is 
based partly on the fact that high school 
registrations are due to increase during 


the next few years, partly on the fact — 


that New York City among other edu- 
cational centers has drastically increased 
its textbook appropriation, and finally, 
on his firm’s progressive editorial and 
production policies. The increasing em- 
phasis on adult education on the part of 
the Government, universities, and the 
public itself will also result in a better 
market for textbooks, he believes. 

One of the first publishers to enter the 
field of adult education, Noble & Noble 
has had wide experience in this type of 
publishing which should enable it to 
capitalize on its expanding demands. 

Competition in the textbook field, 
while different from that between trade 
book publishers, is nonetheless present, 
and must be met. Working on the 
theory that an attractive cover will do 
much to sell textbooks as well as main- 
tain student interest, Noble takes con- 
siderable pride in the appearance of his 
covers. A look at the titles in the pub- 
lisher’s office reveals the use of a wide 
range of bright cheerful book cloths, 
stamped in lively colors and designs that 
avoid both gaudiness and dullness. 


Cover appearance important 


Metallic foil is used extensively for 
stamping and is highly favored by Noble. 
He has found that it stands up excellent- 
ly under the wear and tear imposed by 
student handling, and retains its bril- 
liance. He also thinks that pictorial cov- 
ers printed by offset hold a great deal of 
future promise. 

Concerning one trend in textbook cov- 
ers, Noble firmly predicts that in the near 
future these will be supplied with at- 
tractively printed heavy paper dust jack- 
ets. Not only would this do away with 
the lifeless brown paper covers now 
used by many schools, but it would also 
reduce publishers’ costs by making it 
unnecessary to stamp the covers in two or 
more colors. 

Concerning two other possible treat- 
ments of covers, Noble expresses doubts. 
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He thinks laminated covers would be ex- 
cellent, were it not that his experience 
has shown that such school book covers 
are unable to stand the gaff. The lami- 
nation has a tendency to crack and peel 
after the book has been in use for a cer- 
tain length of time. 

One experience with varnished covers 
was enough. A school received books 
with such covers, and at the end of the 
year stored them for the summer. Came 
fall, and it was found that the varnish 
on the covers had stuck together so thor- 
oughly that it was necessary to pry 
them apart. 

Mechanical bindings have many fea- 
tures that would make them admirable 
for school use were it not for two diff- 
culties, Noble found. One is the fact that 
schools and libraries complain that 
metallic bindings scratch desk surfaces. 
The other is that even a fairly scratch- 
less plastic binding of punched holes in 
a sheet somehow offers an irresistible 
temptation to a child to find out how tear- 
resistant the sheet is, with usually fatal 
results. 

Summed up, the Noble policy is to 
produce only bindings with clean, pleas- 
ing lines and colors. Once this has been 
done, the book will be made more appeal- 
ing to both teacher and student. 

A firm believer in continuous experi- 
mentation, Noble once offered the 
Graphic Arts Division of New York’s 
Cooper Institute an award for the stu- 
dent designing the best cover. While 
the plan did not materialize for one rea- 
son or another, the Institute did send him 
a student who designed one or more suc- 
cessful textbook covers. 

Next to cover and binding design, 
Noble places the quality of illustrations 


second in importance. A recent title,. 


“Short Stories of Famous Women” writ- 
ten for fifth grade students was illus- 
trated by Valenti Angelo using line draw- 
ings in combination with a shaded color 
instead of a flat overall tone. The fact 
that this book has sold between 60,000 


J. Kendrick 
Noble 


Noble & Noble 
Publishers, Inc. 
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and 70,000 copies Noble attributes in 
part to the excellence of its illustrations, 
the aluminum foil stamping used on the 
cover, and the editorial contents. 


Future trends 


Offset is being increasingly used for 
Noble’s books. The decision to use either 
offset or letterpress, he points out, calls 
for a careful estimate of a book’s poten- 
tial sales. Because it is next to im- 
possible to get a printer to part with 
offset plates, he favors letterpress if there 
is much chance that the book may be 
reprinted at a later date. Offset printing 
does have the advantage, in his opinion, 
of giving more depth to illustrations. He 
also favors offset paper for its softer, 
more pleasing effect than the English 
finish paper required by state adoption 
boards for letterpress text books. 


Concerning new composition methods, 
Noble thinks their adoption will eventu- 
ally depend on the quality of work they 
are capable of giving, although cost will 
play a part in the early stages of their 
development. Offset printing based its 
first appeal on lowered costs, with the 
result that some letterpress costs de- 
creased until the dollar comparison be- 
tween the two are now more equal. Noble 
anticipates that the new composition 
methods, when they become available, 
will go through the same process. After 
this their use will depend on the quality 
they can offer, and the effects they can 
produce. 


While any production department can 
obtain and use a Vari-Typer, Noble has 
found that satisfactory work can only 
be obtained when an experienced oper- 
ator uses the machine. Any Vari-Typer 
composition his firm uses is done by a 
professional typing concern. 

The war caused important changes in 
production procedure in this as well as 
other publishing houses. Prior to the 
last war, binders did not charge for their 
work until books were delivered. This 
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Lerner Joins Book Find 


Abe Lerner has resigned from the World 
Publishing Company where he has been 
art director and production manager for 
the past eight 
years. He is 
joining The 
Boo k Fin d 
Club and the 
Seven Arts 
Book Society 
as sales and 
production 
manager. 

In announc- 
ing his ap- 
pointment, 
George Brazil- 
ler, director of 
the two book clubs, states that Mr. Ler- 
ner will give special attention to the 
building of the newly-formed Seven Arts 
Book Society. He will also develop a 
new series of books to be published by 
Mr. Braziller under a new trade imprint. 





Lerner 


New Publishing Firm 

World University Press, a new publishing 
firm, has been established in Canada 
and the United States. General and 
editorial offices will be at 2207 West, 
Dorchester St., Montreal. Production 
and advertising offices are at 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York, and are under the 
direction of H. A. Sunderland. The firm 
will publish books on political science 
and economics with the first volume 
scheduled to appear in March. 


Customer Contact Service 

A. D. Smith, distributors of Bancroft 
book cloths, have established a customer 
contact service. Headed by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Simmons the department represents 
a clearing house for customer problems 
in connection with orders on hand. It is 
expected to facilitate greatly. 


Exhibit Goldscholl Work 


In an exhibit currently showing at the 
\-D Gallery, Morton Goldsholl demon- 
strates mature, modern design, which un- 
like some of its contemporaries does not 
suffer from nebulous conceptions that 
obscure the significance of its message. 
Goldscholl’s artistic statement is as 
strikingly original in shape and color as 
the best modern design, but leaves no 
doubt in regard to its intentions, as seen 
in advertisements for Abbott Labora- 
tories International Co. and the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. Gold- 
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sholl combines the enviable qualities of 
the artist and interpreter, appealing in 
one sense to the eye, in another to the 
mind. As he puts it: 


“For anyone it is always a good idea 
to begin at the beginning, especially the 
designer who should know one end from 
the other. Too much of design begins 
and ends with preformulated concepts. 
Cliches, they have been called—neatly 
packaged answers that are as suited to 
the problem as a fur coat in summertime. 

“Simple words like what, why, when, 
how, who, and for whom make a good 
‘beginning’ nomenclature. Once these 
questions are answered, you've got the 
objective in focus. It’s an unsophisticated 
approach, I know, but it’s the only 
method that gives me the answer that 
accomplish their purpose. Don’t mis- 
take my intention. I’m not implying 
that, preliminary questions answered, 
the rest is like sliding down a rose petal. 
Far from it. You learn only through 
experiment, trial, error, and discovery. 
Experiment does not mean taking as 
much of a chance as it may seem from 
the sound of the word. It is the satis- 
faction of always ‘coming away with 
something’ that encourages my investi- 
gations in many spheres, including still 
photography, film, and light painting. 

“In the final analysis the pleasure of 
imparting to other eyes the same ex- 
citement and satisfaction I get from these 





efforts is one of the most rewarding of 
all the joys of creative work.” 

The show will continue until March 31 
at 130 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Beatrice Warde Returns 
Mrs. Beatrice L. Warde, international 
typographic authority, returned to this 
country March 8 to give a series of lec- 
tures. Although she was born in this 
country, she attained her position of 
typographic promi- 
nence in England. 
She is author of the 
world famous _in- 
scription: “This Is 
a Printing Office, 
Cross Roads of 
Civilization. . . .” 

At her lectures, 
Mrs. Warde will 
exhibit and discuss 
the typography of a 
collection of British 
books, pamphlets, 
letterheads. All of 
her lectures will be of an informative 
nature that should prove interesting to 
publishers, typographers, art directors, 
advertising, and production men. 

Her first lecture was in Philadelphia, 
March 10. Her itinerary from there is 
Chicago, March 17 to March 26; Boston, 
March 26 to April 8; Philadelphia, 
April 9 to April 22; New York, April 24 
to May 1; and Toronto, Canada, May 1 
to May 5. Her Toronto lecture will be 
her last. She expects to leave Quebec 
about May 7, arriving in London on 
May 13. Mrs. Warde’s tour is sponsored 
jointely by Monotype Corp. Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and Lanston Monotype Machine 
Co., of Philadelphia. 





Beatrice Warde 





Production Portrait 


resulted in publishers storing large 
quantities of books in binderies until 
they were needed. Since the war, bind- 
eries have not continued this practice. 
This has played an important part in 
forcing textbook houses to reduce the 
number of their titles and to place more 
emphasis on editorial and manufacturing 
quality. 


Fewer titles, more copies 


Noble & Noble will not publish a text if 
they do not feel that it will sell at least 
ten thousand copies. They have reduced 
their output to about ten titles a year. 
First printing orders range from 10,000 
to 100,000 copies. This compares to 
their pre-war practice of publishing 
about 20 titles a year, with from 2,000 
to 5,000 copies printed of each title. In 
this way, slow moving titles have been 
eliminated, and a one to two year’s sup- 
ply is manufactured at one printing. 


{Continued from page 117) 


In 1921 Noble started work in the firm 
founded by his father during 1886. It 
was also in 1921 that the company 
adopted its present name of Noble & 
Noble. J. Kendrick Noble’s brother, 
Stanley R., also entered the firm in 1927. 
It was not until 1934, however, that the 
business which specialized in textbooks 
since its inception, was incorporated. 

J. Kendrick Noble, Jr., is now a first 
classman (senior) at Annapolis. His 
first book called “Ploob” was recently 
published by the senior Noble’s firm. 
“Ploob” is a collection of cartoons drawn 
about an Annapolis character similar to 
the “Sad Sack” of World War II. It 
was published with full Department of 
the Navy, and incidentally, his father’s 
approval. 

At present, it’s anybody’s guess 
whether publishing or the Navy will exert 
the greatest influence on young Noble’s 
future. 
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by Burr Chase 
Silver Burdett & Co. 


Mass HAS HAPPENED IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
in the last twenty-five years. Anyone who has read BaBP for 
this quarter century—as the writer has—could follow the 
industty’s developments, its frustrations, and its successes. 
Much also has happened to school textbooks in the same 
period; but the layman will understand little of what has 
happened—or why—unless he knows something of education 
in the classroom and the part played by the textbook in the 
educational process. 

The textbook is a specific and essential tool of education 
and it should be judged chiefly by how well it functions 
as an aid to teaching. Of course, it should be as attractive 
as possible—that makes learning more inviting—but it should 
never sacrifice its functional value to artistic appeal. Typo- 
graphic standards applied to other media are frequently not 
consistent with the distinctive nature and purpose of the 
textbook. ; 

Recognizing all this, however, the quarter century has 
seen improvements in the manufacture and design of text- 
books. Believe it or not, the books are more durable than 
ever. Starch-filled fabric has been supplanted by impregnated 
cloth almost universally on elementary and high school books. 
This transition brought its headaches, too. What publisher 
or manufacturer didn’t at some time or other find that end 
linings failed to adhere, or stamping disappeared, or books 
stuck together in solid blocks? But with persistence on the 
part of the bookbinder and cloth manufacturer—and some- 
times Job-like patience on the part of the publisher—these 
problems were solved. Now the use of pyroxylin-impregnated 
cloth is a routine matter and the industry is probably ready 
to tackle plastics as the next innovation. 


Better paper—and how! 


The paper in textbooks is stronger than it was 25 years ago. 
The publisher deserves little or no credit for this, and the 
paper manufacturer not much more. The demand for stronger 
paper came largely as the result of the increasing trend 
toward free textbooks, purchased with tax money, and the 
consequent desire to make the books last as long as possible. 
This development has not been an unmixed blessing; the in- 
crease in strength has frequently been achieved at a decrease 
in the quality of the printing surface. But the increase 
strength is here to stay—at least as long as the Textbook 
Directors of the adopting states insist on seven double 
folds and a minimum Elmendorf tearing test of from 26 to 
33 grams. 

Right here, perhaps, is the place to mention another develop- 
ment—the adoption of uniform Minimum Manufacturing 
Specifications and Standards by a sizable group of states 
that contract with publishers for the purchase of textbooks. 
Beginning with one state (Texas) over a decade ago, the 
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uniform requirements are now obligatory in enough states 


to set an industry-wide pattern. They cover in greater or 
lesser degree, all materials and many processes that go into 
the making of a textbook and their influence permeates text- 
book manufacturing from start to finish. 


More illustrations 


Easily the most obvious development in this period has been 
the vast increase in the use of color—especially four-color 
process illustrations. Pictures in color were not unknown 
a quarter century ago. In fact, they were quite common, but 
they were generally benday and usually printed in black 
with only one or two additional colors. The elementary 
textbook with four-color process illustrations throughout, was 
first made practicable by the advance in offset lithography 
and the design of four-color offset presses large enough to 
print 64 pages of a good sized textbook at one time. Offset 
lithography has come a long way in this quarter century. 
It has diverted a substantial percentage of textbook printing 
from letterpress. 

Illustrations are not only more colorful; they are also 
larger. This is not simply the result of improvements in 
mechanical processes. It is more directly due to the keener 
appreciation of the part that pictures can play in the edu- 
cative process. More than ever before, today’s textbook 
publisher utilizes pictures as an integral part of the text, to 
supplement, clarify, and reinforce the printed word. 

And the typography of textbooks has improved. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that this improvement has reached 
the point where textbook typography is wholly acceptable to 
that segment of professional designers who judge the total 
merit of a book by the beauty of the printed page. After 
all the textbook has a job to do. The textbook publisher 
believes that the best typography is that which most clearly 
and surely conveys ideas to the student. If a designer is 
unwilling to adjust his aesthetic sense to the specific function 
of the textbook, he had better stick to poetry. The market 
for the latter is not as large, but the designer will save 
himself the hard work of learning exactly what the author 
is trying to accomplish. 


Basic changes 


But the most fundamental developments that have occurred 
in textbooks are not those obvious to the eye or noticeable 
to the casual reader. The basic changes are the result of a 
re-orientation and re-evaluation of the place of the textbook 
in education and its function as an essential tool of learning 
in the classroom. 

Education is today our most critical and pressing business; 
it is recognized that the teacher and the textbook are the 
two most essential factors in the educational process; and 
this throws a direct and heavy responsibility upon teachers 
and textbook authors and publishers. The textbook is no 
longer just a summary of facts, an explanation of theories, 
a record of events, or simply an instrument to provide prac- 
tice in more or less mechanical skills. First of all it repre- 
sents an organized learning program and the best of our new 
textbooks are prepared with a thorough realization of the 
learning problems of children. The goal is to teach children, 
not to teach subjects, but we must teach children something. 
At the same time the use of an organized learning program 
provides ample opportunity for extension, enrichment, and 
adaptation by the teacher. 

The organization and preparation of such a program is no 
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simple matter. In the elementary school, at least, not ony 
must it. include the textbooks that are put into the pupils’ 
hands, but it must provide guidance for the most effective 
use of those textbooks. This necessitates a parallel series 
of teacher’s manuals, each of which is a treatise on teaching 
a particular subject. In addition, the teaching of many ele- 
mentary school subjects can be greatly expedited and enriched 
by the use of the newer kinds of pupils’ workbooks, and these 
again involve special and sometimes complicated problems. 
An arithmetic program for the elementary school may well 
necessitate the preparation of some twenty or twenty-five 
carefully ‘integrated publications, and a reading program 
even more. 

Such programs require the finest kind of teacher-authors 





by Frank J. Schreiber 


American Photoengravers Association 


P soroencravinc, LIKE ALL COMPONENT 
branches of the Graphic Arts, has progressed greatly in the 
last twenty-five years. As is well known, the use of printing 
in all its forms has increased phenomenally in that period, 
and all of the printing trades were forced to keep pace with 
demand. 

Without submitting lengthy statistics, always dry reading, 
the photoengraving industry had an overall growth and expan- 
sion of better than 50 per cent. An increase of that size in the 
number of establishments and craftsmen, as well as a cor- 
responding and even greater rise in sales, is an accomplish- 
ment of no mean proportions, especially when this is achieved 
under the restrictions and difficulties that prevailed during 
much of the period. 

In 1925 there were 625 commercial photoengraving plants 
in the United States employing about 10,000 persons, turning 
out products valued at approximately $50,000,000 annually. 
Today there are slightly over 1000 commercial plants employ- 
ing close to 18,000 persons, the value of their products amount- 
ing to approximately $135,000,000 per year. This growth 
is not due to unusual promotion on the part of any individual 
or group, but goes to demonstrate the ability of photoengravers 
to keep pace with demand regardless of the difficulties en- 
countered, and there were many. 

Technically, photoengraving likewise set up a good record. 
Truly wonderful advances and developments have been made 
in photography, especially in color photography, and these 
would be of little use and small value, unless the reproductive 
arts could make color pictures available to the masses through 
the medium of printing plates and letterpress printing. 


Gains in color 


It is the field of color reproduction that photoengraving has 
had its greatest achievements in the last twenty-five years. 
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with wide experience in classroom problems; the best pos- 
sible editorial judgment, care, and know-how; and cease- 
less, unremitting research, not only into subject matter and 
courses of study but into many phases of the psychology of 
the learning process. 

In their endeavor to produce better learning programs, 
publishers have made substantial improvements in the use 
of illustrations and color, in typography and design. The 
basic reasons for these advances lie in the functional nature 
of the textbook as a tool of learning, but the incidental im- 
provement in appearance has been considerable. The average 
textbook today is better looking, more usable, more effective, 
and more durable than its prototype of a quarter century ago. 
Much has happened in the last twenty-five years! 


Photoengraving Keeps Pace 


It has kept pace with all developments and progress in pho- 
tography, and has changed its processes and practices to 
conform. Many manual operations formerly employed have 
been discarded and have been superseded and improved by 
the use of scientific and precise instruments and equip- 
ment, thereby improving quality and speeding delivery. 


Research makes strides 


Research has played an important part in photoengraving 
in the last twenty-five years. This formerly was conducted 
in its entirety by individuals and concerns manufacturing 
equipment and materials for photoengravers, but in late 
years has been augmented by organized research carried on 
by Battelle Memorial Institute, under the sponsorship and 
direction of a group of members of the industry. This is 
leading to a scientific approach to the many problems of pro- 
duction. These problems, incidentally, are based upon the 
developments and changes in printing machinery and methods 
required in large scale production far surpassing in speed 
and quality anything achieved in the past. 

The vast publishing industry could not exist in anything 
like its present form without the lavish use of pictures, and 
these are made possible only through the medium of print- 
ing plates made to fit the presses on which they are printed, 
conforming to their precise requirements, as well as the inks 
and papers used. 

Business management has likewise advanced in the photo- 
engraving industry during the quarter century just con- 
cluded. In this instance credit must be given to the Amer- 
ican Photoengravers Association, now in its 53rd year. Stand- 
ardized cost accounting and bookkeeping methods created, 
installed, and supervised by the organization have introduced 
a degree of stability formerly unknown. The creation of the 
Standard Scales for Photoengravings has aided greatly in 
evaluating the product and enabling the public to understand 
the many operations involved and to check all charges made. 
This is a distinct improvement in public and customer relations. 

The Photoengraving Industry is justly proud of its achieve- 
ments during the twenty-five years just passed, and is confi- 
dent that it will keep pace and hold its own with whatever 
develops in the Graphic Arts in the days to come. 
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by Arthur Rushmore (Retired) 
formerly with Harper & Bros. 


T wenry-rive YEARS ISN'T VERY LONG— 
there are too many people who can remember that far back! 
But things do move—backward or forward—and book print- 
ing is no exception! 

1925 was midway between two major efforts to kill all 
culture except that which bore the official seal of approval, 
imperial eagle, swastika, rising sun, or a bundle of fasces 
and axe. But things then at the midway point were better 
in many ways than when I began work in this field in 1904. 
Typographically, tremendous strides had been made in type 
design and in available foundry faces. This improvement 
continued until the second World War, when, of course, the 
entire set-up went to hell, and has not yet revived. Faces 
that belong in the public domain were sold over and over 
again, while hundreds of others whose only fault was that 
they did not sell enough to be profitable, were taken out of 





Booksellers Mark 50th Year 


Heanriesr CONGRATULATIONS TO BooK- 
BINDING & Book PropucTION on its twenty-fifth 
Anniversary. The year 1950 is certainly a year of 
celebration in the book industry, marked by the 
Silver Jubilee of this notable trade journal, and 
by the Silver Jubilee of this notable trade journal, 
and by the fiftieth Anniversary of the American 
Booksellers Association. 

These last twenty-five years have been a long 
time when measured by the advances in the manu- 
facture of books. The problems involved in dis- 
tribution, however, are almost the same as they 
were a quarter of a century ago, and are, in fact, 
not essentially different from those which caused 
the formation of the American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation in 1900. 

There is reason to hope that the next few years 
will see the solution of some of the major problems 
of the book industry. The greatest problem con- 
fronting the whole industry is that of getting a 
much larger percentage of our population into 
the habit of reading books. It can be done, so let’s 
all work together with that goal in mind and make 
the book business the outstanding industry in the 
country by the time Booxsinpinc & Boox Pro- 
DUCTION celebrates its Golden Anniversary! 


Robert Campbell 
American Booksellers Assn. 
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circulation. Understandably, all foreign types dried up 
immediately. 

Looking back into the 20’s, however, I think that the use 
of type has begun to come into its maturity. More thought 
was put into the appearance of the printed page. During 
the intervening years, in varying degree, the type casting 
machine companies brought out faces that had quality and 
usefulness. These faces weathered the war and saved print- 
ing from a second Dark Age. 


Mass production 


The use of books as escape literature and as a cheap form 
of entertainment during the war and earlier, in the years of 
scarcity, built up a great demand for speeding-up production 
and this demand was met by bigger, faster and lower-unit- 
cost production machinery. The latter did the job and 
everybody made money—but, the product lost quality! 

To a great extent, it has been a quarter-century of “good 
enough.” Cheap cloth, cheaper paper bindings, paper-backed 
leaf stamped on cloth with a thread count so low that 25 
years ago it would have been good enough only for dime 
store novels, and now used on books which sell for $2.50-$3.50. 

Where are the fine books of today? 

Paper is returning to a state approximating its old quality, 
and so are cloth and type, but at high prices for the quality 
received. It’s big business now and yet it still evidences a 
trend toward mediocrity, due largely to the cost problem. 

The thing that bothers me is that we can make good books, 
but why do it. They would cost too much. Yet here and 
there a few publishers continue to keep alive the traditions 
of quality, as evidenced by the various book shows. 

Neither the manufacturers nor the publishers are to blame 
as much as the public. It is pathetic that the average book 
reader neither knows nor cares about fine beoks. The public 
could pay more if it wanted quality. 

Look at the sales of television sets. Each costs the purchase 
price of a small library, yet each one marks the virtual 
extinction of mind for one or more families. 


Typophiles 


The Typophiles in N. Y. are making better books for fun 
than any publisher in the country is for the money. I love 
books and what do I do? I collect William Pickering im- 
prints, printed 125 years ago, sold originally for 6 or 8 
shillings, handset, printed from type in small forms, wonder- 
ful paper, and bindings as sound today as when made. How 
come? 

But my perspective is too long to be comfortable. The 
farther into the past things fade, the more ideally wonderful 
they become. 

My perspective is too long to be comfortable. The farther 
into the past things fade, the more ideally wonderful they 
become. One is apt to remember the achievements (which 
were few) and forget the poor results. In the large volume 
in recent years there have been many noteworthy boeks, and 
designwise even the worst have been better than those of 
thirty or forty years ago. In the past we had better paper 
and printing; today we have better planning and less good 
manufacturing and materials. 

It would be nice to have both. 
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COST CONSCIOUS? 


Booklet shows the way to cut Tre printing 
Production costs with DSJ 


Vari-ty per Composition. 


Whitehall | | 


Writenatr's new booklet “Buying Printing” has 
been prepared to answer many of the questions 
on the uses of the new DSJ Vari-typer Composi- 
tion for offset printing. 


This new, versatile method, offering a wide 
choice of type, styles and sizes, can produce 
catalogues, house organs, price lists and direct 
mail equal to and in many ways superior to, hot 
metal composition. One of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of lower cost Vari-typer Compo- 
sition is that it gives your messages a benefi- 
cial sales intimacy which can be achieved in 
no other way. 


Let us show you some of the beautiful direct 
mail now being produced by this method and 
tell you about the savings which can be made 
on your own direct mail material and catalogues. 


Whitehall 


RESEARCH & PUBLISHING COMPANY 
27 Beekman Street 


Send today for free booklet explaining 
how Vari-typer Composition can make 
substantial savings in your direct mail. 


New York 7, New York 
Telephone - WOrth 4-7860 


(This ad was set in DS] Vari-typer faces 600-12A, 600-8C, 605-10B, 605-8C) 


For Single Book 
SHIPMENTS 
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JIFFY BOOK BAGS protect book and corners from 
all usual types of damage. 


) IFFY 
> BOOK 
BAGS 


JIFFY BOOK BAGS are inexpensive, ready-to-use 
containers, which enable you to increase labor 
productivity fivefold. 


FREE samples on request 
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JIFFY MANUFACTURING CO. 


HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


25 rounds of 
-applause to 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 


for 


25 years of distinguished 
service to the industry 


MOORE & COMPANY, INC. 


109-113 South Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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A Primer 
in Book Production 


For Your Reference Shelf on Bookmaking 
“A satisfying handful of well organized reading on 
the subject” 


It will teach you the 
practical and custem- 
ary procedures in the 
making of a book, such 
as these: 


Estimating Copy 
Paper 
Typesetting 
Cloth, Board, etc. 
Proofs 

Covers 
Engravings 
Presswork 
Imposition 
Folding 
Forwarding 
Casing-in 


Order from: 


$ 1 50 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK 


PRODUCTION Cash with Order, 


: Please! 
50 Union Square N.Y.C. orders include 
New York 3, New York 3c sales tax 


A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


SLIP - CASES 


Decorated Paper Board 
or Transparent Plastic 


Miro Container Co., Inc. 


557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Telephone ULster 5-3040 





*Reg. Trade Mark 


Write 
for 
swatch 
book 





* -., OF competing 
against it? 
looks . . . feels .. . wears like top-grain leather—yet costs a fraction 


of its price! Only Uni-Mark makes Fabricated Leather* — and only 
Fabricated Leather* contains genuine leather fibers. 


UNI-MARK, ING, 42° Ft Ave. New York « 60 





South St., Boston 
Agents in all principal cities. 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 








Book Production—25 Years—Aft & Fore 





by Col. E, W. Palmer 
The Kingsport Press 





(Continued from page 55) 





for materials lifting, moving and placing handling tonnage 
lots; multiple units for the inserting of books into individual 
cartons or shipping containers (with literature inserted and 
label affixed to outer container); new forms of loose-leaf 
comb (plastic) or steel ring binding mechanisms; etc., etc. 
And the prophecy is that there are many new innovations 
still to appear on the market! 

Suffice it to state here that the bookbinding profession has 
not lacked for a multitude of new and advantageous mechan- 
ical devices, all designed to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for more-books-for-less-money in the face of steadily mount- 
ing man-hour-costs. 


Manufacturing standards 


Perhaps mention should be made of the accomplishment in 
the textbook field of securing the establishment of the uniform 
standards and specifications for textbooks, among the eleven 
state-adoption states of the nation. With the introduction 
of their own limited specifications by a few states as early 
as 1935, the first uniform standards and specifications were 
adopted and made effective by a number of states in 
October 1939. During the past ten years other states have 
accepted the same uniform basis. A post-war revision of these 
standards and specifications was adopted by a joint com- 
mittee of publishers, manufacturers and State Textbook Direc- 
tors on July 11, 1949, and is now in the process of being 
ratified by the cooperating states. Arkansas, Florida and 
South Carolina have already accepted and instituted the 
revision. 

At long last, the bookmakers themselves appear to have 
learned a vital lesson in the advantages of cooperative and 
collaborative research into practical solutions of their many 
production problems. The close of the first half of the 20th 
century finds the industry engaged in a continuous planned 
research program that promises to solve many of the hitherto 
unsurmountable problems facing the individual establish- 





ment. Similarly, many have joined the other groups in the 
graphic arts field (including newspaper, book and magazine 
publishers and others) in a cooperative attempt to undertake 
specific lines of research through the newly established 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation, Inc. Their first definite 
program is to hasten the practical development of one of the 
most promising machine units in the photo-mechanical type 
composition field. 

In the actual processing of the book in the bindery the 
industry is right now in the quandary of how best to develop 
for the less expensive title, a binding that will eliminate all 
thread sewing or stitching. As far back as 1922 the so-called 
“perfect-bound” method of holding the sheets of a book to- 
gether was being employed for the first time, although the 
thicker-square-back magazines had been using such a process 
for some years. Some of the dime and 25c lines then bound 
in that manner are still available for research and demon- 
strate remarkable durability for their years. Those were 
clothbound titles of 256 pages. Evident today are the familiar 
25c classics and mystery libraries, seen on the news stands 
and counters of many stores. Several book publishers are 
currently issuing series of books, usually limited to a top retail 
price of one dollar in this type of binding. Several variations 
from the old method of processing “perfect-bound” books 
have been introduced and are being tried out. The severest 
practical manufacturing problems center around (1) whether 
to cut off the back folds of each signature, thus obtaining 
adhesion of single leaves, or to “slot” the back fold of each 
signature, thus obtaining adhesion penetration and the added 
strength of retaining the back folds; (2) the type of adhesive 
to be employed; (3)- trimming in bunches or single book; 
(4) the backing and jointing of the book; (5) at what stage of 
the binding to affix the back-lining, etc. Mention is made 
of this trend in styling because of its potential cost-saving 
factor, which is of real interest to the publisher of relatively 
low priced titles. 

As the Good Book states: (Ecclesiastes 12:12) “Of the 
making of many books there is no end .. .” Consequently 
it may be safely stated that in the 25 years just ahead the 
never-ending attempt to find new, better and less costly 
methods of providing publishers with more and bigger and 
more elaborate books will continue unabated, as the book- 
makers’ daily cross of service. 1 





| Bulking 
| Eggshell 


Mills: Fitchburg, Massachusetts 





MARCH, 


1950 


Ses the Best in Printing the Best in iy apers 
Crocker Burbank Papers 


English Finish 
Super and Plate 


| 
| and Specialties for Letterpress, Offset and Gravure 
CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 















Offset 
Coated Papers 


Offices: New York and Chicago 
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PUSLISHERS' 


Brass Binders Dies 


SERVICES 


Plates for Cylindrical Printing 


ALLIED ENGRAVERS, INC. 
552 West Broadway, New York — SPring 7-4150 


¥| Book Dies & Stamps | 
A Specialized Service for 
Publishers A Bookbinders 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO. 4 
162 W. 2st St. N.Y. * WAtkins 9-0030 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street New York 


F. M. CHARLTON Co. 
BookGinders 


345 HUDSON ST., N.Y. « WAtkins 4-3050 
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© CATALOGUES * MANIFOLD ° PUBLICATIONS 
® * FOLDERS * BOOKLETS « FULL & HALF BOUND 


Over Sewing 
Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Short Run Editions 


Fisher Bookbinding Co., Inc. 


228-238 E. 45th St. H. ¥.17 Tel: wu 2-0058 


Engravers Brass Slamping & Embossing Dros 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Telephone. Calvert 1045 


PLASTIC PLATES 


For Book Production 
Weigh less Reduce make-ready costs 
Store easily Quality impressions 
Republic Engraving & 
40 West 17th Street, N.Y.C. © 








Co. 
CHelsea 3—1787 















C. STRUPPMANN & Co. Ine. 
Engrawers of Brass Dies 
for Embossing, Stamping & Printing 


1400 Manhattan Ave. Union City, N. J. 
N. Y. telephone: LOngacre 5-6450 


TECHNICAL COMPOSITION Co. 


Sctentifie and “Technical Sook Printers 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 













TRIGGS: 


COLOR PRINTING 






CORPORATION 
216 West rea N.Y. 11 





| ~ Book Jackets 


TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 


175 VARICK STREET, NEW By! 14, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: WATKINS 4-4636 












TYPE FOR STAMPING 
BRAS “ea er ST EEL 


WORCESTER STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. B, 19 Beacon Street Worcester 8, Mass. 


fs BOOKS BY OFFSET 





28 WEST 23RD STREET. WN. Y. 10. 
ORegon 5-0300 





Rooks . 4ookvertising 


34 HUBERT ST.. N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
Walker 5-1700 


* GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY Inc 


UTD 
















Specializing in 
Offset for Books 


Franklin A. Sears 
available promptly 
upon request, call 
Hartford 5-3157 








’ 
HARTFORD, 





CONN. 


Unlional Pr000bb omen, Ine. 


Lithographers to Book Publishers 
75 VARICK STREET + CANAL 6-0366 + NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 





REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY ‘PHOTO-OFFSET 


MioTeah eharaphenflosporaton 


GRamercy 7-3200 


$2 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 









Copies of books and jackets produced us for leading 
publishers available for your inspection I= 


SACKETT & WILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N, Y. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


American Book-Stratford Press 


INCORPORATED 


75 VaRICK STREET Dr Compete Boor 


New York 13, N. Y. MANUFACTURING 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 


Edition Bosh Manufacturers 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


IF IT’S BOUND BY BOEHM, 
IT’S BOUND TO BE GOOD 


Quality Edition Binding for Half a Contury 


THE BOEHM BINDERY CO.  #‘ MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 






== __ 
: CHAS. H. 
" 8 Oo t | 
BOOK 
MANUFACTURERS & Co., INC. 


200 Hudson St., N. Y. WA 5-2063 


Dhe BOOKWALTER COMPANY 


‘| Book Manufacturers + Printers « Binders 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Boston Bookbinding Company, Ine. 
Conscientious Craftsmen in 
CRwY, Both Large and Small Editions 


10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


2 | BROCK and RANKIN 


BE «6619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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THE COLONIAL PRESS INC. 


TYPESETTING * ELECTROTYPING * FLATBED PRINTING 1 . 
ROTARY PRINTING * EDITION AND PERFECT cae & enton, Mass. 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK OBFICE: 33 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 
Prinkers-Binders-Book and Calalog Manufacksrers 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
New York 





SINCE 1877 Chicago 


MARCH, 1950 











THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 
COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, EDITION BINDING AND 
ELECTROTYPING DELIVERY 

Cornwall, New York 601 West 26th St., New York 









COUNTRY LIFE PRESS CORPORATION 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 

Composition, Plates, Engineered to 
Printing and Serve Book 
Binding Publishers 





NEW YORK OFFICE—15 W. 48th ST:—CIrcle 6-1700 





COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD ¢ CHICAGO 





MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practically all 
book faces and illustrative processes. 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 
Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 





ENGDAHL BINDERY, INC. 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 


C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC. 


NORWOOD PRESS 
(Complete Printing and Binding Service 


Nerwood, Massachusetts 





The Franklin Bindery, Inc. 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
732 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Il. 


TWO Plants To Serve You— 
Haddon Bindery, Ine. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J. Tel. Camden 6802 
1006-16 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 















BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
FOLLOWING PAGES 
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LEADING BOOK CTURERS 
CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
PRODUCTION 


SCRANTON 9, 


Craftsmen PENNA. 
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L. H. JENKINS, INC. 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Kingsport Press, ine. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
325 W. HURON ST. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
1 EAST 57th ST. 





KNICKERBOCKER PRINTING Corp. 


Successor to 


J. J. Little & Ives Co. 


Copeeming 23 : Electrotyping : : Printing 
ing :: Editorial Service 
425-435 E. 24th Street, New York 











ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
school text books and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE * CHICAGO 


Complete Book Manufacturers 


> George McKIBBIN & Son 


Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 







MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Compesition © Printing © Edition Binding 
419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 

. ALgonquin 4-0480 


The Murray Printing Company 
WAKEFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
Offset Reproduction of Scientific and 
Reference Books in Sets a Specialty 


Complete Book Manufacture 
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HIGH SPEED ROTARY BOOK PRINTING 
from Rubber and Plastic Plates 


wip ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
THE NORTH RIVER PRESS 
311-319 WEST 43d ST. | NEW YORK 18 


P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





Complete Edition Work 
THE 


Plimpton Press 


>| Norwood Mass. La Porte Inv. ‘ 


: Juveniles 

School Annuals 
Trade & Textbooks 
PUBLISHERS BOOKBINDERY, INC. 


CANAL 6-3415 148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 13 





Publishers Book Bindery, Ine. 


Specialists in Leather Bound Books of Religious Nature 
33 University Road, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Reoress: nta:ive f a Yow Verk : WALTER C, JACOBS, 122 East 55th St, MUrray Hill 8-1869 


Quinn & Booen Company, Inc. 
| Com plete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT + RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE + 381 FOURTH AVE. 








840 MEMORIAL DRIVE 
7) MASSACHUSETTS 
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Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 
logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
ists in limited editions. 
RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ine. 

461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 






SINCE 1907 


The Shreiner Corp. 
BOOKBINDERS 


Pennsylvania 








. Stephens 00. 


COLUMBIA, in the heart of MISSOURI 
Complete Book Manufacturing, 
Shipping Services; —— Volumes, 
De Luxe Sets 


JF Taplen-Co 
43-22 Queens Street EDITION 
Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 
STilwell 4-8570 FOR 99 YEARS 


| <== THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 
| 
| 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 
Producers of KNicKkoTyPEs, book plates of 


superior quality at attractive prices 
New York OFFICE 














220 FirtH AVENUE 
Sle RAE ARE: 


ALENTINE COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
345 Hudson St. 


87 ALENTINE COMPANY 
| 
| 


New York City 





VAN REES PRESS 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


H. WOLFE 2256": composition 
e 


ELECTROTYPING + PRINTING + BINDING 


wos w vo, vew vornk1 NEW YORK 


| 
| 
| 
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(3 TEXT & COVER PAPERS 





YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


PE RMi- WORLDS FINEST INDIVIDUALIZED 
te Comer4qlen Fx, Pye 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


Gommenciat Linine PaperOo. 
1104 PROSPECT AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COLORFUL 
COVER-BOX-VELOUR 
PAPERS 


District of Columbia Paper Mills, Inc. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


HENLYN ENDLEAF 
IN STOCK — ON SKIDS 

31 x 42 — 110 — Gr.31 3544 x 46 — 138 — Gr. 3544 

34 x 45 — 129—Gr.34 38 x50 — 160 — Gr. 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


New York City 
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MEAD PAPERS 


Specialized text papers for all types of 


M E A ) hard-bound books 
| papers) THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


EST. 1646 Boston - Dayton - ane 





ROCCO QCOO OREN eee 


For Cover, Jacket and Binder Stocks 


contact 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COATED PAPER CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


GLATFELTER Mapex 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
AGENTS FOR P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 


PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 


Holyoke, Mass. 









RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers. of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 


HOUSATONIC @ MASSACHUSETTS 





STRATHMORE PAPERS 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 





MARCH, 1950 


See your Strathmore Distributor 
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a BINDERY SUPPLIES 


A durable replacement for 
brass type ata fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heet 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET*NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicego © Sen Francisco © St. Louis © Les Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street = WAtkins 4-8090 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 





























C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Gold Stamping Presses Binders Board Glue _ - Flexible Papers 
ing Presses— 


Embossing P Tar . . Semi-Tar . . Press Animer Red . . White . . Black 
Board Beveling Machines Chips . . News . . Specialties Flex Back Lining . . Red Rope 





















































ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. ‘Silas a ——_ 
55-57 VANDAM STREET « NEW YORK 13, N.Y. THE NEW 
‘SYLVIA PATTERNED PAPERS’ 
IMMEDIATE 1 R fl fl from —* mere! artists 
DELIVERY — Sse 
7 c Sampl d particulars fi 
FROM STOCK BLOEKS E. Mason « 62 Belvoir Drive “e "aiote © England 
AMERICAN WOOD TYPE MFG. CO. sihicinle 
35 WEST 3rd STREET NEW YORK 12, N.Y. eg Re Rn F ee Bes 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM METZ REFINING CO. 
369 Mulberry St, Newark 2, N-J. MA 2-0866 
Folder J 110 Tweed Su, Perteces, BE, Perry 5802 
| 461-8th Ave. N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 
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Prentiss Stitching Wire 
Tinned Wire Now Available 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 
LOUIS W. BERGMAN 


487 Broadway, New York City 
| GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER © BOOK CLOTH e 
BOOK DUCK 








The Queen City Paper Co. 






















Cincinnati Established 1868 
S es ae BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
keeps there thermostatic ~— ~~ 
2 ats. See your Black & Decker Distributor, 
write to: The Black G Decker Mfg. Co.. 660 Distributors for Agents for 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS 8 ©ARD 









BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot »- _<¢94 50 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 
New York + Chicago * San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


Distributorships Available in Certain 
Territories 


BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Interlaken Mills Leethers 
Devey Boards Book Duck 
Headbands Gummed Hollands 


Louis DeJonge & Co. 


345 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 






















° a complete line of bookbinding 
fabrics and papers to suit every 


exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 
216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
WEST COAST USERS: RELIATEX, 1319 So. Les Angeles St., Les Angeles, Callf. 



























J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


Aad All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Loose- 
Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 


























PRESSES * PLOUGHS * FRAMES * PALLETS 
SPECIALISTS IN 


FOR HAND AND BENCH USE 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


The Elmen Co. 


22 PERSHING AVENUE RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


|| FINISHING TOOLS ° 







Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 










Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Interlaken Cloth, Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, ete. 
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MACHINE CO. 
Portland Punching 
Round Cornering Machines @ Automatic Skid Lifts 
Universal Paper Joggers 
pag mn Write for Free literature and complete information 
30 WARREN AVENUE - TEL. 4-1424 - PORTLAND, MAINE 








WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 


Established 1905 


GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 
3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 


emaoe VY UU man 


Bookbinder’s & Printer’s Supplies 


© Paper 


Cutters © Cutti 
© Papar Drills yt ome Cabinets 


e Stitching Machines 


ZIMMER MANUFACTURING CO. 


72 Beekman St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone BE 3-4429 


LEDGER PAPERS 


GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT 4 Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Irensides Ledger * * 75% Cotton FibreContent 
Dauntless Ledger + * © 50% CottonFibre Content 
DF. Gilbert Ledger « © © © 25% CottonFibreContent 
YO" Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e. MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


TRADE SERVICES 


Specialists in Fine 
BOOK EDGE GILDING 


BIBLES * ALBUMS ~*~ DIARIES 
ADDRESS BOOKS + ETC. 


THE BOOK GILD STUDIO 


200 E. 6TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y.® OREGON 3-0750 





Step and Thumb Indexing 
C. E Finck Indexing Corp. 


157 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
CAnal 6-8063 * WaAlker 5-8447 


A plant devoted to BETTER indexing 


SPIRAL BINDING CO. Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


PUNCHING DIES e PUNCHING MACHINES 
MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


406 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 


THUMB 
>. 1878 


SUPERIOR INDEXING CORP. 


108-10 WEST 25 ST., NEW YORK !,N.Y. 


MARCH, 1950 


ADHESIVES 


it: Manufacturers of natural and syn- 
wee pat thetic adhesives for book manufacture 


id \ 
WL; 2A merican Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, me 
13th one £ oa Gvened, FP at 15, 


For over 50 years Better Aiiadhies Thru Research 


— 


FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 


CB) BURRAGE Gllie) =o 


BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N. Y.C. 


HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 


e GLUES °e 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Basic Mfrs., Est. 1926 
BRISTOL, PA. 


1FR FLEXIBLE GLUES 
e ALL ADHESIVES e 
THe Best By Test 
For More THAN 70 YEARS 
THomas W. Dunn Co. 
340 Peart Sr. New York7, NY. 


LION BRAND 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


Used througheut the world by leading publishers 
end printers. Hand Work * Machine Fork °* 


Padding * Special Covering Clue 
MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO., INC. 
425 Creenpeoia: Ave. Bklya, N. Y. 
OFFICES: Rochester © Phila., Pa. ¢ Chicago © Bosten © Columbus, O. 


poy GLUES © NON-WARP PASTES © SYNTHETIC 
ESIN BOOKBINDING CEMENTS ® HOT AND COLD 
PADDING GLUES © ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Free Consulting Service on Adhesive Operations 
PAISLEY PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


630 W. Sist St., New York 19 © 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 





ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 
“Better Binding for Better Reading 

thru Bestick’’ 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwick St.. New York 13 @ Tel. AL-5-O114 





OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 








REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, #10 Book Sewers 
Smyth No. 1 H. F. and Auto. Case 
Makers 
Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 
Smyth No. 1 Gluing Machine 
Smyth 3-Knife Book Trimmer 
Hickok Dual “L” 3 Bm 38” Ruler 
Hickok 3 Bm 38” & 42” Rulers 
Hoole Ft. Pwr. Numbering Mchns. 
Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 
Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 
Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 

NEW Smyth No. 3 Cloth Cutters 

NEW Acme-Morrison & National 
Wire Stitchers 

NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 

NEW Berry Book Presses 

NEW Berry Signature Presses 

NEW Chandler & Price Paper 
Cutters 

NEW Chandler & Price 10 x 15 NS 
Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Jogging Machines 

NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 

NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback 
Perfs. & Drills 

NEW Potdevin Gluing Machines, 
Wringers, Dewarpers. 

NEW Rosback Pony Gang Stitcher 

NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 

NEW Single Auto. & Duplex Rotary 
Board Cutters 


NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 
We are interested in the purchase ef 
used bookbinding machinery. Please 
submit complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 


E.C. FULLER CO. 


720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
28 Reade St., New York 7 






















































2 Hickok Job Backers 21” jaws 


1 Hickok Standing Press #6, 20 x 
28” platen 


1 38” Seybold paper cutter 


1 Rosback Pony Six power multiple 
punching machine with round cor- 
ner attachments, extra heads and 
dies. 


2 Model B Cleveland folding ma- 
chines with automatic feeders, 32 
page attachments, motors. 


4 Southworth Foot power punching 
machines, extra heads. 


E. H. Walker 
Supply Co., Inc. 


140 Que St., N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 



























FOR SALE 


THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Immediate Delivery 


#3, #4 and #10 Smyth Sewers 
2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters 
3—Hand Roller Backers 
1—Sanborn Book Smasher 
1—Cleveland “B” Folder with Feeder 
1—Latham Power Punch 
1—28” Latham Power Perforator 
Latham Stitchers, all capacities 
3—Singer Sewers 7-5, 7-11, 7-15 
1—#1 Smyth Casemaker 
1—National Straight Needle Book 
Sewer, 1014” drop 
1—National Straight Needle 
Sewer, 1544” drop 






















Book 
















. BUY USED pauinsine 
and ‘BOOKBINDING E 
COMPLETE LINE O 

BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 





















NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Model “A” Champion Book 
Stitchers, capacity 4” 

No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads 
for Automatic Gang Stitchers 

Morrison Book Stitchers 34”, 

144” and 214” capacity 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


132 N. Clinton St, Chicago 6, In. 
Phone: State 1670 


DEPENDABLE BUYS 


3—Smyth #1 Casemakers 
I—Smyth #2 Casemaker 
1—Smyth #3 Casing-in Machine 
I—30” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
2—Wright Multiple spindle Drills 
I—Seybold 44” x 64” cut-out Press 
I—Friel Check Imprinting Press 
4—33”—40”—55” All Iron Shears 
5—18"—24” —27”—Potdevin Gluers 
I—Krause Mdl. BNRZ 20 x 24” Pwr. Embsr. 
All with automatic sliding tables 
I1—Berry Multiple Spindle Drill 
I—Double Head Brackett Stripper 
1—30 x 36 Standard Power Embosser 
"—30/’—36” Power Perforators 
9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-7 
4—Roller Backers 
I—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stprs. 
6—Portland Foot and Power Punches 
2—Sheridan Arch Embossers 
4—Foot Round Cornering Machines 
3—Sheridan & Std. Upr. Hnd. Stmprs. 
2—Smyth No. 3 and No. 4 Sewers 
6—Job Backers, all sizes 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-4-6-3J-12Z 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
I—Burton Snap-out Perforator 


Large Quantity new and used Binders 
Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. 


mn sealpeigiagoss CO. 


New York 11, N.Y 
















































BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
























* SIMPLE ADJUSTMENTS * AIR SEPARATION 

%* ROTARY PASTING * NO SQUIRTS 

% CONTROLLED ALIGNMENT * EASY LOADING 

% SPEED 35,000 TO 40,000 IN EIGHT HOURS 
PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, INC. 


438 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





REBUILT BOOKBINDERS 
MACHINERY 


3—Christensen Stitchers—2 Hds. 4 to 
6 Stations, AC Motor equip. 

I—Dexter Newspaper Folder 32x44” 

Brown Quad with Cross 


1—44x62” 
Feeder. 

3—Robinson Rotary Board Cutters with 
or without automatic feeders. 

i—Dexter late style double 16—double 
32, 44x58” folders, with Cross 
Feeders. 

I—Dexter 189A 39x52” 
Feeder. 

2—Dexter I9IA 44x58” folders, with 
Cross Feeders. 

I—Dexter 40x54” double 16; double 
32, with Cross Feeder, price very 
reasonable. 


with Cross 


Cross Folder Feeders, various sizes. 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


123 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6 
CE 6-2955 


QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


at a price you can afford 

25 x 38" MODEL B CLEVELAND FOLD- 
ER. Automatic or hand fed. 

19x25" MODEL O CLEVELAND 
FOLDER. Suction pile feed. 

17 x 22" MODEL E CLEVELAND 
FOLDER. Friction feed. 

19x 25" BAUM NO. 389. Suction pile 





























































feed. 

21x 28" BAUM NO. 289. Suction pile 
feed. 

CHRISTENSEN MULTIPLE STATION 
STITCHER. Two heads. 

BOSTON STITCHERS, MODELS 2-3- 


4-7. 
ROWE CONTINUOUS BOOK 
TRIMMER. 


Our customers are our best 
salesmen, 


TURNER 
PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 


2630 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
500 W. Congress St. Detroit 26, Mich. 




















































FOR SALE 


FINE QUALITY 
equitably priced! 


Standard brands of new equip- 
ment plus selective used and re- 
built machinery. 
Authorized distributors for 
American Steel Chase Co. 
Thompson Cabinet Co. 
Challenge Machinery Co. 
H. B. Rouse & Co. 
F, P. Rosback Co. 
James Halley & Sons (England) 
Craig Dry Spray 
Paasche 
PMC Patent Base 
Present stock includes — 
2 Miller Two Color Units 
| Miehle Model 41 Two Color 
2 Miehle Horizontal 22x28 
presses 
5 Color Clayborn-Cottrell 
28x42" 
2 Diamond cutters 30, 34!/," 
| Seybold 44" Dayton madel 
cutter 
Cleveland B folder with suc- 
tion pile feed, dbl letter and 
32 pg attachments, A, C. 
motors. 
Model B two deck Intertype 
Kelly B Special Press No. 6123 
Kluge 12x18 Craftsman press 
You can buy with confidence 
when you buy at 


Type & Press of 
Illinois Inc. 


110 West Harrison Chicago 5 


Harris Model 134 (Newest 22x34} 


at a Discount 
Harris LSC 35x45 Offset Press 
Harris S8L 28x42 Offset Press 
High Pile Delivery 
Harris EL 22x34 Offset Press 
Webendorfer 22x29 Offset Press 
Cleveland Auto. Folder 26x40 
Miehle Hand Fed Press 46" 
No. 2 Kelly 22x34 Press 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 
Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife 


Continuous Trimmers 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6 


Telephone ANdover 3-4633 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES 
Appear On Following Page 


MARCH, 1950 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


REBUILT 
IN OUR OWN SHOP UNDER 
EXPERT SUPERVISION. 


40" Jacques All Iron Board Shears 
National Straight Needle Sewer 
Smyth #3 Curved Needle Sewer 
Standard Roller Backer 

Job Backers 17” and 21” 
Sheridan 4 Post Embosser 
Seybold 4 Post Embosser 

Berry Pneumatic Standing Press 
Standing Presses—6 Rod—20 x 28 
Potdevin Gluers—All Sizes 
Fortuna Skiving Machines 

Latham Stitchers—0-1-1 39 
Oversewing Scorer and Sander 


BUILDERS OF MEYERS 
ROLLER BACKERS 


Send us your inquiries 
Many others available 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 
1335-45 W. LAKE ST 


ST LOUIS ® NEW YORK eSAN 


on ier -\clomy sm ia 


FRANCISCO «LOS ANGELES 


FOR SALE 


Christensen Stitcher 27 

Dexter 104, Double 16, Double 32 Folder 
Dexter 56” Quad Folder 

Dexter 189A Job Folder 

UPM Sheetfed Rotary 73” 

Sheridan 4B Embosser 

Brehmer Sewing Machine, 28” 

Smyth Sewers No. 3,7,10 

Smyth Cloth Cutter 

Smyth Back Forming Machine 

Seybold Power Corner Cutter 

Seybold Adjustable Head Smasher 

Staubli Book Sewing Machine | 


SIMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE 
Quire Folder 
Robinson Card Cutter 
Nieco Duster 


We purchase for cash used printing 
and bookbinding machinery 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, Inc. 


438 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-1276 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 


“M” Cleveland Folder with Continu- 
ous Feeder 

#106 Dexter with automatic feeder 

Power Crawley Rounder & Backer 

Smyth Casing-In Machine 

#17-#18 Boston Stitchers 

40”-44”-50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

Miehle Presses, single and two color, 
various sizes 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


323-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


“There’s a ‘REMAN’ 


in your future” 


“REMAN” — abbreviation for 
equipment having been RE- 
MANUFACTURED to the Nth 
degree by ABRAMS — where 
rebuilding is RE-MANUFAC- 
TURING. 


We're not Fortune 
Tellers, but we do 
predict a smooth- 
prosperous. future for 
“Reman” users. 


Equipment REMANU- 
FACTURED by 
ABRAMS is guaran- 
teed trouble-free and 
comparable to new in 
performance and 
looks. 


Buy at the sign of 
POSITIVE SERVICE 


a 


“where rebuilding is 


RE - MANUFACTUR- 
ING". 


You have a future at stake—we've a 
reputation to protect, let us solve your 
equipment problem TODAY! 


PRINTING & BINDING EQUIPMENT 


Cleveland ¢ Detroit « Pittsburgh « Toledo 


UCAB Building-in-presses 

Vertical and Horizontal 
Signature Bundlers, also 
Paper Box bundlers and 
Nipping Presses 


UCAB Distributing Corp. 
111 Hunter St., Woodbury, N. J. 


Hickok Dual L Ruling Machine, 
With Automatic Feeder, 44”, 3 
Beams, 2 Underlifts, Strikes Both 
Sections, New Cloths, Excellent 
For Loose Leaf Work, Fine Con- 
dition. Mr. Jones, 

Cc. E. SHEPPARD COMPANY 
Long Island City 1, New York 





OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 


SOOOHOSSSES OSHS SSSSOSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSESOOS: 
4 Rod SHERIDAN with 
3 Draw Roll Leaf Feeder 
3 H. Motor 
BRASS TYPE 
BARGAIN 
38 Fonts—12 Pt, to 84 Pt 
Box #330 


DEXTER -KAST insetTING & 
STITCHING MACHINE. 10 pockets 


11x16. Cross feeder for covers. 
BEN SHULMAN 


S500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18. N. Y. 








oe 





ONE 25” PLEGER 
GLUING MACHINE 
Good Condition 
GENERAL BOOKBINDING CO. 


2110 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Murphy Sealing Machine 
with five or six heads. 
Model B. Cleveland Folder in good 
shape with 32 page attachment. 


THE FOREST CITY 
BOOKBINDING CO. 
Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ALUMINUM BINDING SCREWS 


Sizes '/,’" to 4’’—Extensions in '/.” to |” 


Also in Brass and Plastic. 
Price List on Request. 


R. S. Ruggles & Co., Inc. 


446-448 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Phone WAlker 5-1664, 1665 


PERFORATOR PINS 


for all makes of perforating machines. 
MORRISON WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINES REBUILT—PARTS 
Discounts to dealers 


A. F. FISCHER & SONS 
141 W. 20th St., N.Y.C.  CHelsea 2-025¢ 








Two 5/0 Miehle cylinders, ser. 
above 15,000, with Cross 
feeders and extension de- 
liveries 

Two Miller two-color presses, 


27x4l, 
oiling 
No. 41 Miehle automatic unit 
No. 3 Miehle, ser. above 
15,000, Cross feeder, exten- 
sion delivery 
Ludlow Caster, 222 ems 
44” Seybold cutter, automatic 
clamp 


4-track, automatic 


Complete list on request 


eo ees 


FEKMA 









FOR SALE 





39” Chandler & Price Power Cutter 

14 x 22 & 22 x 28 Baum Auto. Job Folders. 

25 x 38 Omaha Newspaper Folder. 

No. 4 Miehle Cylinder Press—High serial. 

Model 43 Babcock Cyl. Press, 28 x 42 bed. 

8 x 12 New Series Chandler & Price. 

12 x 18 C&P Craftsman Job Press. 

Model 22 Linotype. 

24 and 32 page Newspaper Presses. 

1 to 4-ton Stereo. Metal Pots. 

Hoe full pg. Flat Plate Shaver. 

Hoe radial arm Flat Router. 

Amsco Composing Room Saw Trimmer. 

No. 5 Boston Stitcher. 

Wesel Heavy duty Elec. Galley Proof Press. 

Hoe, Duplex & Ostrander Dry Mat Rollers. 

Flat & Curved Casting Boxes, all sizes. 

Duplex Tubular Casting Box. 

28 x 34 Hoe Rotary Metal Decorating Press. 

17 x 22 Model LSB Harris Offset. 

48” Kidder model CH Slitter. 

50” Camachine #6 

32” Cameron 24-3A Slitter. 

3-color Rotary web Press. 60” cyl. 

58” Finley Sheeter. 

NEW Hall Newspaper Form Tables. 

NEW “Dural” aluminum alloy lightweight 
Stereotype Newspaper Chases, “blue- 
printed” right to your own specifications— 
great time and labor savers. 

NEW Balers, both hand and power. 

(Send for current list of many other 
worth-while savings). 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, INC. 
120 West 42nd Street, New York, 18 
(Factory at Stamford, Conn.) 


FOLDERS FOR SALE 


Now In Operation—Private Party 
Cleveland “M M”—Continuous Feeder 
Cleveland “B”—Continuous Feeder 
Cleveland “B”—Friction Feeder 
Cleveland “B”—Pile Feeder 
Cleveland “E” 

Box #1225 


52” Miehle Offset press. 
Hoe cyl. Grinding & Polishing machine. 
50” Seybold cutter Model 10-Z 
Christensen gang stitcher, 4 heads, 6 sta- 
tions. 
Upham 2 color attachment for 56” Miehle. 
40 and 5 hp. A.C. 220 volt 60 cycle mo- 
tor & Controller for Rotary press. 
We Buy Used Machinery for Cash 
KRATMAN MACHINERY SALES CO. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


1—32” POTDEVIN Gluing Machine, com- 
plete with 110 volt AC Heaters Style ZA— 
Like New. Write Box #100 


GEORGE WEIGL 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 


KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and MRound-Corner Cutters. 





Chas. A. Maller Ce., Ine. 
Manufacturing end Servicing of 
ROOKBINDERS’ . MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS. DEVICES, ETC. 
1SS Lafayette St., N. Y. 13. CAmal 6-2845 


“A Nation-Wide Service” 


SEE THE PRECEDING PAGES 
FOR MORE OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 





Hand Bindery: Stock, Equipment and Good 
Will. Established 18 years. Write: 
KORSMEIER & SWANSON 
1146 Clement St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Small Hand Bindery, finishers to printers 

and advertisers, in business 6 years, estab- 

lished accounts, good opportunity for man 

and wife. $3500.00 for immediate sale. 
MIDWEST BINDERY CO. 

549 W. Washington St., Chicago, [Illinois 





Excellent business opportunity in the oil 
center of Canada. I am forced to sell, 
owing to age, well established business as 
Manufacturing Stationers, Bookbinding & 
Ruling. Box #315 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





One 17" Ellis Roller Backer, 
and 


One 29" Long Job Backer, 


GENERAL BOOKBINDING CO., 
2110 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
ttt tt 





Wanted: A Dewarping machine in good 
usable condition. Box #325. 


We are in the market for a used 3 arm 
Smyth Casing In Machine, in perfect work- 
ing condition, range up to 9x12 books. We 
prefer to deal direct, give full particulars. 
Box # 235. 


HELP WANTED 


Half-bound and full-bound blank book for- 
warders. $1.90 per hour. 40 hour week. 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Lafayette, Indiana 


BOOK DESIGNER 
Experience in complete manufacture of 
trade and text books—state qualification 
Box 310 





Salesman for large book manufacturer 
with complete facilities for all types of 
work. Must have wide acquaintance in 
industry, good knowledge production 
matters, but previous experience selling 
for manufacturer is not essential. Good 
Salary. Box #335. 


BINDERY FOREMAN 
to take full charge of bindery 
specializing in Bank and Com- 
mercial work. Permanent po- 


sition. In reply give experi- 
ence and full details. 


BOX #305 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Working Foreman experienced in Crawley 
Rounder & Backer and Cutting and table 
work. 20 Years of experience. Zone—N. Y. 
Age 34. Box #300. 





BINDERY SUPT..PRODUCTION MGR. 


Capable to assume full charge Loose-leaf, 
Pamphlet, Edition binding; Production, 
management, estimating and selling. Knowl- 
edge gained thru ‘practical experience. 


Box #320. 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


+--+. Tauber-Tube 
++. Fauber-Twist 
osee+-Multi-Ring 
Round Ring 
Wire-O 


eereesees 


Tally-Ho 
seseeees. Kamket 


4 NEW ENGLAND 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. 

Bay State Bindery Inc., 152 Purchase St., Boston 10, Mass CDHKNPSSp 
Burien, Robert & Son, 30! Congress St., Boston, Mass. ........ HMOPTTIIUW 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. ss 

J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 


A NEW YORK CITY 


Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street 

Chariton Co., F. M. Inc., 345 Hudson St. 

John M. Gettler, 200 Varick St. 

Hamilton Bindery Service Inc., 52 East I9th Street . 
M. Shain & Sons, 114 West 27th Street 

Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 3ist Street 

Tauber's Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudsor Street 
Wire-O Binding Co., 200 Hudson St. 


SpAKSOPMX 
CLPTUVT#* 
MW 


A EAST 


The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. 

Moore & Co., Inc., 109-113 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 

Jeseph Brown, Inc., 495 E. 4ist St., Paterson 4, N. J. 

Erhard & Gilcher, 109-111 Van Buren - ae Syracuse, N. 

Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Pub. Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia Bindery, Inc., 256 N. 3rd St., Phila., Diy. .Secusis HKMOPSSpUW*? 


A SOUTHEAST 


Carolina ~ we & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Virginia Wire Bdg. Corp., 1210 E. Cary St., Richmond 19 


A SOUTHWEST 


Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Cal. .............-.--++--- P 
Coast Book Cover Co., 810 E. 3rd, Los Angeles, Cal. ........... CDEMOPW* 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas DEMOWH 
Universal Bookbindery Inc., 800 Block Avenue B , San Antonio 6, Texas ..UPW 


A MIDWEST 


General Binding "Ta 812 W. Belmont Ave., 
Spiral Binding Co., |i! North Canal St. en a 

Wilder Index Co., 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago int, 

Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732'W. Van Buren St. 

Conkey Co., W. B., Hammond, TO Se ERASE AE RS RR Ne oe SS Pw 
Central Press, 14S. Walnut Hutchinson, Kansas 

The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second St., Detroit, 

Commercial Bindery, 854 Seward St., Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit Mailing & Bdg. E. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich. 

Michigan Bookbinding Sug 1036 Beaubien, Detroit STI HMPTW* 
Smead Mfg. Co., Inc., 750 Washington Av. Minneapolis, Minn 
Interstate Bindery Co. 408-410 Admiral ae Mee Kansas City, Mo.. 

Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Blackwell Wielandy Co., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. .. 

National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Forest City Bkbdg. Co. Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mueller Art Cover & Bdg. C Co., 2202 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio CDHLNO 
The A. H. Pelz Co., 1825 E. i8th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio DFHT 
Standard Mech. Bdgs. Co., 1100 W. 3 Ave., Columbus 12, O. CHMPTTIUVW* 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. NS 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Masen St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bookcraft, Inc., 1570 S. Ist St., Milwaukee, , eres eek ieme: MPW 
Heinn Co., 326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wisc. 


A WEST COAST 


Wm. S. Millerick Co., Inc., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ........ c 
The Irwin-Hodson Comnany, 439 N. W. |5th Ave.. Portland 9, Oregon .....W 


A CANADA 


Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal 

W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 2B 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, “Ltd. King & Spadina, Toronto 2 
The Luckett Loose Leaf, Ltd., 11-17 Charlotte St., Toronto 2.. 


WHO'S WHO IN THE CODE? 
CDELN. .General Binding Corp. Flex-O-Coil 
AKSSpX Spiral Binding Co. a Co. 
TUVTt. .... Tauber Plastics, Inc. a <q 


.Plastic Binding Co. 
GS... ....6. G, Grinnell Assoc. . .Swing-O-Ring, Inc. 
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Granulated oil absorbing compound 
sprinkled over oil spots on floor elimi- 
nates this cause of falls. To prevent 
hand cuts during handling of metal 
sheets, special gloves, reinforced with 
pieces from old offset plates were made. 
Danger of collision between hand, power 
trucks and delicate machinery reduced 
by guards made of old railroad tracks 
bolted to floor beside critical equipment. 
Some coating and pressroom accidents 
were caused by cleaning machinery 
while in motion. Step-by-step procedure 
for cleaning coaters, presses worked out, 
made mandatory. Foremen hold regular 
safety meetings to discuss ways of pre- 
venting additional accidents. Special re- 
port forms also supply valuable infor- 
mation.‘ 
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Offset’s Future For Publications 


Five international editions of Time mag- 
azine are printed at two domestic and 
three foreign plants. Lithography is used 
for some editions because of its adapt- 
ability, with acetate proofs pulled on a 
letterpress form shipped to each plant 
unless film positives are required. Off- 
set’s drawbacks for long-run publication 
work are necessity for continuous flow 
of work, costly plate changes. Since 
news publications often require last min- 
ute “plate breaks” to update an issue, 
it’s cheaper to change a single plate 
than a complete form. Here letterpress 
provides versatility. 

Long-life bi- and tri-metallic plates 
hold considerable promise for publica- 
tion work where runs are long. This, 
with offset’s advantages over letterpress 
and gravure in start-up time and make- 
ready, permit publishers to cut costs, 
improve schedules.‘ 
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“Fake” Color Plates 


Sets of “fake” four color process plates 
can be made from black and white or 
monochrome originals for offset use. 
Original can be ordinary photograph, 
artist’s drawing or line drawing, with 
enough contrast for photographing 
through halftone screen. Customer 
usually sends a rough color sketch of 
approximate results he wants. This 
method eliminates much expensive hand 
correction. Camera work is done 
directly, halftone negatives being made 
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directly from copy, eliminating costly 
set of continuous tone negatives. 

Color scheme for apple would be: yel- 
low, range of 40 to 100%; red, about 
10 to 60%; blue, not more than 20%; 
black 20%. This calls for open flat 
negative for yellow printer; flat, not too 
open negative for red; a high, flat nega- 
tive for blue and black. Negatives are 
all made on orthochromatic type emul- 
sion. After negatives are dot etched for 
detail, color, and opaquing for masking, 
they are ready for stripping for posi- 
tives or plates.® 
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Offset Training Lab 


Rochester Institute of Technology an- 
nounced recently formation of $250,000 
experimental and training laboratory for 
four-color web offset press operation. 
Most important piece of equipment is 
four color Webendorfer web offset press 
supplied by American Type Founders. 
It will deliver complete sixteen page full 
size newspaper, printing both sides simul- 
taneously. Lab will include complete 
plate making facilities, camera room, 
paper storage area, plate graining, 
shipping and sample rooms. Other 
equipment is being supplied by a long 
list of firms.® 
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Propose New Printing School 


In view of New England printers’ diff- 
culties in training apprentices, commit- 
tee of printing executives has proposed 
formation of School of Printing. School, 
as branch of New England university, 
would give four year course to high 
school graduates, a two year course to 
college graduates. Printing, newspaper 
executives would be trained in mechan- 
ical phases of printing, newspaper prac- 
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Sources, February issues unless otherwise speci- 
fied. 


1 American Printer 

2 Bookseller (British) 

3 Inland Printer 

* Modern Lithography 

5 National Lithographer 

® New England Printer & Publisher 
‘Printing Magazine 





The summaries above represent the 

opinion and statements made within the 

quoted sources and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of B&BP. 








tice. Office routine, cost work, bookkeep- 
ing, other office routines are scheduled. 
Graduates will receive Bachelor of 
Science degree. 

One university has indicated willing- 
ness to cooperate with such a program, 
expecting that printers, newspaper pub- 
lishers will contribute money for sey- 
eral years. Need for such a school is 
seen if area is to successfully compete 
with plants in other sections of country.° 
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Misuse of Antioffset Sprays 


Demand for coated stocks, glossy inks 
has multiplied problems at delivery end 
of press. Anti-offset spray equipment 
will solve many problems, but must be 
carefully used. Failures of such equip- 
ment are due to misuse, lack of under- 
standing of equipment’s limitations. Fac- 
tors to be considered include smoothness 
of surface receiving spray, weight of 
sheets, rate at which ink sets. Smooth 
surfaces require minimum of spray, rough 
stocks require coarse sprays or larger 
dose of fine spray. 

Speed of press, depth of pile are two 
other important factors. Both should be 
kept within safe margins. Many jobs 
have been ruined because fountain was 
opened, or ink was knifed on rollers 
to cover defects of smashed packing, or 
other makeready faults.® 
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Hints for the Shop 


Mechanical china marking _ pencils, 
when filled with red leads give maximum 
visibility on packages that must be read 
from a distance, as on a shelf. 

Colored inks can be prevented from 
drying in cans if kept in refrigerator. 

Softening hard rollers on a cold morn- 
ing can be done by. igniting kerosene 
or gasoline soaked rag under rollers. 
But resultant soot can also ruin work 
laid out to dry! Substitution of de- 
natured alcohol, however, will give clean 
intense heat. 

To obtain double rolling on a vertical 
not equipped with attachment, keep hand 
on the throw-off, alternately pushing it in 
or pulling it out for évery impression. 

Use four color process ink to get 
richest color on enameled blotting. Since 
profits on these jobs are good, use of 
higher priced ink is:justified by appear- 
ance of finished work.’ 
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Thoroughbred 


Here’s a thoroughbred offset press from a long line 
of money-winners and it tops them all. 

The Harris pedigree assures you greater stamina 
... highest quality of register . .. more salable sheets 
every day. These are important reasons why it takes a 
Harris to keep you out in front of today’s competition. 

But more than that, thirty years have seen the speed 
of these big presses increased 70%! That’s just 
one difference between the new Harris Model 272 
and its granddaddy. The Model 272 can even outrun 
its father by one-third! 

Wouldn’t it improve your competitive bidding to 
get a better run for your money ... better for instance, 
by even one-third? 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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HARRIS Model 272 
Two-Color 50 x 72” Offset Press 


Grandsire - HARRIS Model LT 


First multi-color offset press ever 
built (back before women could 
vote). Even then, Harris presses 
were equipped with Feed Roll 
Register. 


Sire - HARRIS Model LSG 


Can still outrun any comparable 
press of its day (and some presses 
of a later day). First models had 
the new Stream Feed which Harris 
introduced in this country. 
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Also available in Single and Four-Color Models 








